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better ediicfiUonil conditions will accelerate 'social reform upload fcnule 
education and secure better tcaclicrs Already much attention is 1 cinj, givci 
to religious and moral education m the ovidcst sense of the term comprising 
that is direct religious and moral instruction and indirect agencies sucJi as 
monitorial or similar sjstcms tone 'ocial life traditions discipline tlie 
betterment of environment hygiene and that most important side of cduca 
tion phjsical culture and oiganisod recreation 

■ 5 The question of religious and inoial instruction was discussed at 

a local confeiencc held m l&mbaj and eubscquently at tic imperial con 
ferenco lield in Allahabad m lebniar) 1911 Grwe differences of opinion 
emerged as to the pObSibility or adiantagc of introducing direct leligious 
instruction into schools generailj and appreliciisions of difliculty m the 
worl mg of all) definite s\stem were put lon\ar1 Doubts were also e\ 
jiressed as to the efficacy of direct moral instruction when diiorced from 
religious sanctions In the matter of moral teaching liouever the difficulties 
are undoubtedly le^s than m the case of religious teaching The papere laid 
before the conterence indicate tliat not a little moral instruction is already 
guen m the ordinaia textbooks and m other ways The Goiernment ot 
Bomnaj are engaged, upon the preparation of a book containing moral 
illustrations which will be placed in the hands of teiclieis in order to assist 
them m imparting moral instruction Excellent materials for ethical teach 
ing arc a\ailable in the Mahabharata the Ramajana portions of Hafiz 
Sadi Maulana Rumi and other claries in Sanskrit Arabic Persian and 
Pah The Go\ernment of India while bound to maintain a position of 
complete neutrality in matters ot religion observe that the roost thoughtful 
minds in India lament the tendency of existing sjstems of education to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the roor'»l and religious faculties 
In September 1911 they invited Local Governments other than the Eombaj 
Government to assemble local committees in order to consider the whole 
question Such committees are still at work in some provinces Tor the 
present the Government of India must be content to watch experiments and 
keep the matter prominently m view Enlightened opinion and accumulated 
experience will it is hoped provide a practical solution to what is unquestion ' 
ably the most important educational problem of the tiire 

6 There has been real progress of late jears in iho provision of hostels 
In the- last decade the numbers both of hostels and of resident male students 
have nearly doubled and now stand at over 2 200 and over 78 000 respectivelj 
Ihe Government of India desire to sec the hostel system develop until there 
IS adequate residential accommodation attached to every college and secondaiw 
school in India But a hostel of il'^elf will not achieve the desired eniJ 


unless efiective means arc adopted for guiding students and assisting them 
in their w ork and in their recreation Already in some first class institutions 
in the country admirable airangements have been made on European lines to 
secuic the full benefits of the residential system Again it is reassuring 
that traditions are growing up that meetings of old bojs are held that 
debating and literary societies are becoming more coitimou All these re 
quire help which will in many cases best be organised in connection with the 
hobtel system Sluch has also been done of late to improve scl ool buddings 
but a large number of thoroughly unsuitable not to say mean squalid and in 
sanitarj buildings still exist in India These will be leplaced as funds 
perimt’^b} modern buildings designed upon sanitary lines and with a view 
to avoid overcrowding and to facilitate the maintenance of discipline The 
Government of India hope that the time is not far distant when educational 
buiidinf's will be distinguished as the most modern and commodious build 
in"S the localitv and scholars in India will have tic advantages in 
tins resptet of scholars in the west The influence for good of clean well 
arranged buildings with the concomitant domestic discipline can scaicely be 
f xiggerated 

7 The claims of hygiene are paramount not onlj m tl e interests of 
the children theniselies though ire nil important but nlso ns nn object 
lesson to the rising generation Hitherto want of tads and tl e npnthy of 
ta neople hnne been responsible for the compnrntneljr small nttcntion pnicl 
to hygiene In some pronmees a simple course ot instruction m hygiene 
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prescribed, at some period of the school course, but the lessons are often of 
too formal a type, arc not connected with the life of the pupil, and fail to 
form his habits or to enlist his intelligence in after-life in the struggle against 
disease. In some areas there is a genei-al inspection of school preniises by a 
medical authority ; but it is believed that little is done for the individual in- 
spection of school children and that medical advice has not always been enlisted 
in regard lo the length of the school day, the framing of curricula, and such 
matters. Tlie Government of India commend to Local Governments a 
thorough enquiry, by a small committee of experts, medical and educational, 
into school and college hygiene. The scope of the enquiry will no doubt vary 
in dift'erent parts of India, but the following seem to be important matters 
for investigation : — 

(?) The condition of school houses, hostels and other places where 
pupils reside, from the point of view of sanitation. 

(?■?■) The professional examination of building plans from the 
h 5 "gienic point of vieiv. 

(?‘?7) The introduction of a simple and more practical course of 
hygiene; whether it should be a compulsory subject in the 
various schemes of school leaving certificates, and whether it 
should be recommended to universities as part of their matri- 
culation examination. 

(iv) The inspection, where possible, of male scholars, with special 
reference'to infectious diseases, eyesight and malaria. 

(v) The length of the school day, home studies, and the effect upon 
health of the present system of working for formal e.vamina- 
tions. ' 

(vi) The requirements in the way of recreation grounds, gardens, gym- 

liasia, reading rooms, common rooms, etc. 

(vii) The inspecting and administrating agency required, the possibi- 

lity of co-operation with existing organisations and the provi- 
sion of funds. 

8. Other cardinal principles of policy may here be stated — Other cardinal 

(1) The steady raising of the standard of existing institutions should of 

not be postiDoned to increasing their number when the new in- 'Pohey. 
stitutions cannot be eflicient Avithout a better-trained and better- 
paid teaching staff. 

(2) The scheme of primary and secondary education for the aAmrage 

scholar should steadily, as trained teachers become available, be 
diverted to more practical ends, e.g., by means of manual 
training, gardening, out-door observation, j^ractical teaching 

, of geography, school excursions, organised tours of instruc- 

. tion, etc. 

(3) Provision should be made for higher studies and research in India, 

so that Indian students may have every facility for higher work 
Avithout having to go abroad. 

9. The provision of facilities for research; cannot be postponed. In Research. 
almost eA^ery branch of science and the arts, in philosophy, history, geography, 
language, literature, economics, sociology, medicine, public health, agricul- 
ture, biology, geology, botany and in all the sciences applied to industry, not to 
particularise more closely, there is a Avide untrodden field awaiting research. 

Among the essentials are good libraines, laboratories and collections, ample 
leisure and freedom in study, systematic collaboration of professors and 
students, an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous working of many 

minds on numerous but interdependent branches of research. Only when 
they know the methods of research by Avhich the knowledge they are to 
impart is secured and tested are teachers fully equipped for their work in 
the more advanced stages of education. 

10. The propositions that illiteracy must be broken dovm and thsd, Primary 
primary education has, in the present circumstances of India, a predomanantediicaifo??. 

b3 
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ir 

mmilsory claim upon the public funds represent accepted policy no longer open to 

djreecduca discussion Tor financial and adfiiinistrative reasons of decisive weight the 
mnotpracli Government of India have refused to recognise the principle of compulsory 
hie education but thej desire the widest pos''iblo extension of primary education 

on a voluntary basis As regards fie^ elementary education the time has 
not yet arrived wlien it is practicable to dispense wholly with fees without 
mnistice to the many villages which arc waiting for the provision of schools 
The fees derived from those pupils wl o can pay them are now devoted to the 
maintenance and expansion of primary edimation and a total remission of 
fees would involve to a certain extent a more prolonged postponement of the 
provision of schools in villages without them In some provinces elementary 
education is already free and in the majority of provinces liberal provision 
IS already made foi giving free elementary instruction to those bojs whose 
parents cannot afford to pay fees Local Governments have been requested to 
extend the application of the principle of free elementary education amongst 
the poorer and more backward sections of th^ population rurther than this 
it IS not possible at present to go 

'nmary 11 Tor guidance in the immediate future with the necessary modifica 

iucation tions due to local conditions the Government of India desiie to lay down the 
eneral following principles in regard to primary education — 

rtnczples Subject to the principle stated in paragraph 8 (1) supra there 

should be a large expansion of lower primary schools teadnng 
the three Rs with drawing knowledge of the village map 
nature study and physical exercises 
(it) Simultaneously upper primary schools should be established at 
suitable centres and lower pnmaiy schools should where 
necessary be developed into upper primary schools 
(ttt) Expansion «hould be secured by means of board schools except 
where this is financially impossible when aided schools under 
recognised management should b“ encouraged In certain tracts 
liberal subsidies may advantageously be given to maUabs path 
skalas and the like- which are ready to undertake simple verna 
cular teaching of general knowledge Reliance should not ! e 
placed upon venture schools unle®s by subiecting themselves 
to suitable management and to inspection they earn recogni 
tion 

{is'} It isnat practtcabi&at present /o most pas-ts of iDdfs 

great distinction between the curricula of rural and of urban 
primary schools But in the latter class of schools there is 
special scope for practical teaching of geography school excur 
sions etc and the nature study should vary with the environ 
ment and some other form of simple knowledge of the locality 
might advantageously be substituted for tlie study of the village 
map As competent teachers become available a greater differ 
entiation in the courses will be possible 
(o) Teachers should be drawn from the class of the boys whom they 
will teach they should have passed the middle vernacular 
examination or been through a corresponding course and should 
have undergone a years training Where they have passed 
through onfy the upper primary course and have not already 
had sufficient experience in a school a two jears course of 
training is generally desirable This training may in the first 
instance be given in small locsxl institutions but preferably as 
funds permit in larger and more efficient central normal schools 
In both kinds of institntions adequate practising schools are a 
necessary adjunct and the size of the practising school will 
generally determine the size of the normal school As te htis 
left to themselves in villages are liable to deteriorate there are 
great advantages m periodical repetition and improvement 
courses for primary scncxil teachers during the school vacations 
(vi) Trained teachers should receive not less than Rs 12 per month 
' (special ratre being given m certain areas) they should be placed 
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in a graded service; and they should either be eligible for a pen- 
'sion or adniitted to a provident fund. 

(vh) No teachers should be called on to instruct more than 50 pupils; 
preferably the number should be 30 or 40 ; and it is desirable to 
have a separate teacher for each class or standard. 

{viii) The continuation schools known as middle or secondary verna- 
cular schools should be improved and multiplied. 

(lt) Schools should be housed in sanitary and commodious but inex- 
pensive buildings. 

12. While laying down these general principles the Government of 
India recognise that in regard to ]irimary education conditions vary greatly 
in different provinces. In the old province of Bengal, for instance, where 

-there is already some soit of primary school for a little over every three square 
miles of the total area of the province, the multiplication of schools may very 
well not bo so urgent a problem as an increase in the attendance and an im- 
provement in the qualifications of the teachers. In some parts of India 
at the present time no teacher in a primary school gets less than 12 rupees a 
month. In Burma all conditions are different and monastic schools are an 
important feature of the organisation. Different problems, again, present 
themselves where board schools and aided schools respectively are the basis of 
the system of primary education. Nor must it be supposed that the policy 
laid down in these general terms for the immediate future limits the aspira- 
tions of the Government of India or the Locfil Governments. Indeed the 
Government of India hope that the day is not far distant when teachers in 
primaiy schools will receive considerably higher remuneration, when all 
teachers will be trained, and when it will be possible to introduce more 
modern and elastic methods in primary schools. 

13. Vernacular continuation schools are the only entrance to more ad- Vernacular 
vanced study which does not demand acquaintance 'with a foreign language; continuation 
and it is in them that competent teachers for primary schools will be pre- schools. 
pared. Technical and industrial progress also is likely to create numerous 
openings for men with a good vernacular education. In certain provinces 

owing to the popularity and cheapness of English education these institutions 
have declined. But in the whole of India in the last decade the number of 
schools has increased from 2,135 to 2,666 and that of their scholars from over 
177,000 to close on 257,000. The Government of India believe that these 
schools will become much more popular and useful when they are placed on 
a sound footing; they also think thatlt would be an advantage if an advanced 
vernacular course could be provided at selected centres for students desirous 
of becoming teachers in these continuation schools. 

14:. In some provinces special classes have been opened in secondary 
English schools for scholars who have been through the whole course at a 
vernacular continuation school in order to enable them to make up ground 
in English. There is much experience to the' effect that scholars who have 
been through a complete vernacular course are exceptionally efficient men- 
tally. The Government of India recommend arrangements on the above 
lines to all Local Governments and Administrations which have not already 
introduced them. 

15. It is the desire and' hope of the Government of India to see in the Proposed 
not distant future some 91,000 primary public schools added to the 100,000 expansion. 
which already exist for boys and to double the 41 millions of pupils who 
now receive instruction in them. For purposes of present calculation a sum 
of Rs. 375 per annum may be taken as a rough approximation of the pro- 
bable average cost of maintenance of a primary board school. This figure 
provides for two teachers, one on Rs. 15 and one on Rs. 12 per month and Rs. 4 
. per month for the purchase of books and stationery, petty repairs, prizes 
and for necessary contingencies. This is, however, only an average figure 
for the whole of India. In India as a whole the average cost of a board or 
municipal school is at present Rs. 316 per annum. In 'Bombay the average 
^ cost of a primary school under any kind of management is now about Rs. 437, 
but this figure includes the cost of the higher classes, which in some other 
provinces are classed as middle or secondary vernacular classes. 
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Edncation of 10 The education of girls remains to be organised In 1904 the Govern 
girls meat of India remarked that nectiliar difliculties ^^e^e encountered in this 

branch of education on mg to the social customs of the people but that as a 
far gieatcr proportional impulse is implrted to the educational and moral 
tone of the people by the education of women than by tlic education of men 
liberal treatment had been accorded for girls in respect of scholarships and 
fees This policy Ins boon continued Lflorts have been also made not 
without success to bring education through the agency of governesses withm 
the rcacli of pu/da hdies to loereasc the number of ladies on the inspecting 
staff and to replace male bj female teachers in government and aided schooh 
The number of girls under instruction has risen from 444 470 in 1901 02 lo 
S64 363 m 1910 11 But the total numlwr still remains insignificant m pro 
portion to the female population The Government of India believe how 
ever that in certain areas there are indications of a swiftly growing demand 
for a more extensive education of girls 

17 The immediate problem in the education of girls is one of social de 
velopment The existing aistoms and ideas opposed to the education of girU 
will require different handling in different parts of India The Governor 
General in Council accordingly hesitates to lay down geneial lines of policy 
which might hamper Local Governments and Admmistratipns and has pre 
ferred to call for schemes from each proi tnce but he commends the following 
principles for general consideration — 

(n) The education of girls should be practical with reference to the 
position which they will fill in social life 
(6) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boys nor 
should It bo dominated bj examinations 
(c) Special attention should be paid to hygiene and the surroiindirg^ 
of school life 

(rf) The services of women should be more freely enlisted for instruc 
tion and inspection and 

(e) Continuity in inspection and control should bo specially aimed at 

18 Th'® difficulty of obtaining competent schoolmistresses is felt acutely 
m many parts of the country In this connection it has been suggested that 
there is a large opening for women of a domiciled community who have a 
knowledge of the vernacular and who might be specially trained for the 
purpose 

Secondary 19 The importance of secondary English and in particular of high school 

English educa education is far reaching Secondary education of one grade or another o the 
tion basis of all professional or industrial training in India The inferior out 

put of secoadan schools invades colleges and technical institutions and 
hinders the development of higher education At the Allahabad conference 
the directors of public instruction unanimously regarded the reform of second 
ary English schools as the most urgent of educational problems The im 
proveraent of secondary English education has for some time occupied the 
attention of the Government of India and the Local Governments and it is 
hoped in the near future to remedy many defects of the present system 


20 In the last nine years the number of secondary schools has increased 
from nearlv 5 500 to ^ner 6 500 and th'' number of scholars from 622 000 to 
900 OOO The policy of government is to rely so far as possible on private 
enterpri'^e in secondary education This policy laid down m the despatch 
of 1854 was restated and amplified by the Education Commission of 1882 
which while doubtful as to how far the process of withdrawal on the part of 
covernment should be calmed agreed that whatever degree of withdraw d 
from the direct provision of education might be found advisable there should 
be no relaxation of indirect but efficient control by the State The admixture 
of private raana^rement and State control was again emphaswed in the resolu 
tion of 1904 To this pohev the Government of India adhere It is dictated 
not bv any belief in the inherent superiority of private over State manage 
ment but by preference for on established system and a^ve -jH by the 
necessitv of concentrating the direct energies of the State and the bulk of its 
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nvailalilo resources upon the iiuproveiucnt and expansion of elementary educa- 
tion. Tlic policy may be summarised as the encouragement of privately 
managed schools under .suitable bodie.s maintained in ellieieney by govern- 
ment inspection, recognition and control, and by the aid of government 
funds. 

21. Some idea of the extension of private enter]jrisc may be gained by 
the rcllectiou that, ’of higli and middle j-mglisli .schools, only 2SG are 

government institut ions. These ligurcs. however, cover many types of schools, 
Irom the most cHicicnt to the least elTicient Admirable schools have been and 
arc maintained by missionaries and other bodies. But the underlying idea of 
the grant-system, the subvention of local organised efiort, has not always been 
maintained. Schools of a money-making type, ill-housed, ill-equipped, and 
run on the cheapest lines, have in (.erlain cases gained recognition and eluded 
the control of inspection. Schools have sprung into existence in destructive 
competition with neighbouring institutions. Physical health has been neg- 
lected and no provision has been made for suitable residential arrangements 
and play-fields. Tec-rates have been lowered; comjictition and laxity in 
transfer’have destroyed discipline; teachers liavc been employed on rates of 
pay insufiicient to .attract men capable of instructing or controlling their 
pupils. Above all. the grants-in-aid have from want of funds often been 
inadequate. No fewer than 13(50 high schools with 80.247 pupils are in 
receipt of no grant at all, and arc maintained at an average cost of less than 
half that of a government school, mainly by fee-collections. Especially do 
these conditions'^ prevail in the area covered by the old provinces of Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam; a result due, no dou])l. to the rapid extension 
of English education beyond the ability of the Local Governments to finance it. 
In Bengal and Eastern Bengal the number of high .schools is greater than 
in the rest of British India put together, and the cost of tlieir maintenance 
to public funds is proport ionatctly lc.<s than a third of the cost prevailing in 
other jirovinccs. A .special enqiniry showed that out of some 4,700 teachers 
in privately managed high schools in thc.'^c areas about 4,200 were in receipt 
of le.ss than Ks. .it) a month, .some tl.tlOO of less than Bs. 30 a month, while 
many teachers of English and classical languages drew salaries that would 
not attract men to superior domestic service. The great variations in con- 
ditions in dilTcrent parts of India jioint to the diliiculty of making any but 
the most general statements about the results of private enterjirise and the 
special measures that are needed to assist it to perJ'orm efficiently its ivork in 
the educational system. 

22. Subject to tlie necessities of variation in deference to local conditions 
the policy of the Govcimment of India in regard to secondary English schools 
is — 

(1) To imjirove the few existing government schools, by 

(a) employing only graduates or trained teachers; 

(b) introducing a graded service for teachers of English wdth a 

minimuni salary of Ks. 40 per month and a m.rximum 
salary of Rs. 4()0 jicr month ; 

(c) providing jiroper hostel accommodation: 

(d) introducing a school course complete in itself with a staff 

sufficient to teach what may be called the modern side with 
special attention to the developjnent of an historical and a 
geographical sense ; 

(e) introducing manual training and improving .science tcaclring. 

(2) To increase largely the grants-in-aid, in order that aided institu- 

tions may keep pace with the improvements in government 
schools on the above-mentioned lines, and to encourage the es- 
tablishment of new aided institutions where necessary. 

(3) To multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers 

may be available for public and private institutions. 

(4) To found government schools in such localities as may, on a survey 

of local conditions and with due regard to economy of educa- 
tional effort and expense, be proved to require them'. 
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23 £hc Government of India also desire that the grantln aid rules 
should be made more elastic so as to enable each school, which is recognised 
as necessar}^ and conforms to the prescribed standards of management and 
ethcienc) , to obtain the special assistance which it requires in order to attain 
the fullest measuic of utility As larger grants become available aud as the 
pay and the personnel of the teaching stall are improved it will be possible 
lor the inspecting officer to concentrate his attention more and more upon the 
general quality of instruction Full encouragement can then be given to 
improved and original methods of teaching and courses, and gradually the 
giant earning capacity of an institution will come to be judged on grounds of 
general efficiency and descit rather than by rigid rules of calculation 

24 I he introduction of a school course complete m itself and of a modern 
and practical character, freed from the domination of the matriculation e\ 
emulation wrn, recommended in the first instance by the Education Commis 
«ion of 1882 In some provinces and particularly in Madras real progress 
has been made towards the accomplishment of this reform The fiemres for 
1901 02 and 1010 11 are — 
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In other provinces the school final examination has not yet been estab 
hshed e\cept tor special purposes The total number of candidates m 1010 
11 foi the school final evaminatibn or leaving certificate in all British pro- 
vinces was 10 101 that of candidates for matriculation was 16,952 

25 The principal objects of the school final examination are adaptability 
to the coursexif stud) and avoidance of cram In those provinces m whicu 
a school final examination or school leaving certificate has not been introduced 
the Gov ernment of India desire that it should be instituted as soon as practic 
able Tliey suggest for the consideration of Local Governments and Adminis 
trations further developments of the system m regard to the character of the 
tests by which certificates are granted at the end of the school course Before 
proceeding further, however, they restate and emphasise the three principles 
laid down by the Indian Universities Commission in paragraph 170 of their 
report 

(1) The conduct of a school final or other school examination should be 
regarded as altogether outside the functions of a university 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the universities if the government 
would direct that the matriculation examination should not be accepted as a 
preliminary or full test for any post in government service In cases where 
the matriculation exacnnation qualifies for admission to a professional ex 
amination the school final examination should be substituted for it 

(3) It would be advantageous if the school final examination could in 
»ho case of those bo)^ who propose to follow a university career, be made a 
sufficient test of fitness to enter the university Tailing this, the best arrange 
ment would appear to be that the matriculation candidate should pass 
lu certain subjects in the sdiool final examination and be examined by the 
university with regard to any further requirements that may be deemed 
necessary 

26 The value of external examination cannot be overlooked It <sets 
before the teacher a definite aim and it maintains a standard , but the definite 
aim often unduly overshadows instruction, and the standard is necessarily 
narrow and in view of the large number* that have to be examined must con 
fine itself to mere examination achievement, without regard to mental develop 
ment or general growth of character On the other hand the drawbacks of 
external examinations are becoming more generally ^parent, and attent’on 
was prominently drawn to them in the report of th e Consultative Committee 

* leaTing certificate 
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on examinations in secondary schools in England. They fail, especially in ^ 

Todia, in that they eliminate the inspecting and teaching stafi as factors in the 
system, that they impose all responsibility upon a body acquainted but little 
(if at all) with the schools examined, that they rely upon written papers, 
which afford no searching test of intellect, no test at all of character or 
general ability, and that they encourage cram. 

27. A combination of external and internal examinations is recjuired. 

The Government of India consider that, in the case of a school recognised as 
qualified to present candidates for a school leaving certificate, a record should 
be kept of the progress and conduct of each pupil in the highest classes of the 
school, and that the inspector should enter his remarks upon these records at 
his visits and thus obtain some acquaintance with the career of each candidate 
during the two or three years before examination. These records, together 
with the marks obtained by pupils at school tests, would be valuable and would 
supplement a test conducted partly through written papers on the more 
important subjects of instruction, but also orally and with regard to the 
pupil’s 'past career. The oral examination would be conducted by the inspec- 
tor in consultation with members of the staff. A large increase in the superior 
inspecting staff would be required to work a system of this kind and safe- 
guards would be n '-essary to protect teachers from undue influences; the 
Government of India are prepared to assist, with such grants as they may 
be able to afford, the introduction of any such system which may be locally 
practicable. The school leaving certificate systems of Madras and the United 
Provinces fulfil many of the requirements of the reform in view, but their 
precise characteristics may not be found altogether suitable in other areas 
Some such system, however, as has been sketched above, adapted to local con- 
ditions, would, it is believed, be most beneficial and do more than anything 
else to foster a system under which scholars would be taught to think for 
themselves instead of being made to memorize for examination purposes. 

Next to the improvement of the pay and prospects of teachers, which must 
accompany and even precede its introduction, this is perhaps the most im- 
portant reform required in secondary English education. 

28. No branch of education at present evokes greater public mtexeBt Technical and 
than technical and industrial instruction. Considerable progress has been indmtrial 
made since 1904. Existing educational institutions have been overhauled and education. 
equipped for new courses. Scholarships tenable in Europe and America ^ 

have been established. Thanks to the generosity of the Tata family, seconded 
by liberal financial aid from the Government of India and His Highness the - 
Maharaja of Mysore, an Indian Institute of Science, designed upon a large 
scale, has been established at Bangalore; it was thrown open to pupils in 1911. 

The establishment of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore for the chemistry 
of sugar manufacture and leather, for textiles and for acids and aUcalis, has 
been sanctioned. Industrial schools have been opened in several provinces. 

Altogether the number of technical and industiial schools has risen since 1904 
from 88 to 218, and the number of pupils from 5,072 to 10,635. 

29. The system of technical scholarships tenable abroad is still on tria\, Technical 
and a committee is examining the whole question in England. It is not scholar shim. 
always easy to arrange suitable courses of study; and study abroad puts the 

pupils at a disadvantage in removing them from the environment of Indian 
trade conditions. From the information available it appears that, of 73 
scholars sent abroad, 36 have not returned to India while 18 are at present 
industrially emplo 3 ’^ed in India. 

30. The policy to be pursued in regard to technical and industrial educa- Co-ordination 
tion was discussed at the Allahabad conference. The Government of India in technical 
accept the conclusions of that conference that progress should continue along education. 
the lines generally followed hitherto, viz., that — 

/ 

(1) the Indian Institute of Science, which provides for research, the 
application of new processes and the production of thoroughly 
trained managers, should be developed, as opportunity offers, 
and become eventually a complete faculty of pure and applied 
science; 


0 
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( 2 ) tlic larger prouncial institutJons. which attract students from 

dilTcrent parts of India, and afford instruction in practical 
motliods of management and supervision, should in the first 
instance specially along lines comergjng on local industries— 
a plan uhich ■will prevent oierlapping and make for economy 
bubsMUcntly, as industries arise and the demand for managers 
and foremen increases, other and more varied courses mav ho‘ 
found necessary, 

(3) the lesser industrial schools, minor weaving institutions such of 

the schools of art as have an industrial tent, the artisan classes 
in Bengal, and trade schools generally should be permanently 
directed toward such industries as eMst in the localfties where 
the institutions arc situated 

-31 The question has arisen as to bow far educational institutions should 
dc\e]op on commercial lines. It has been decided that while educational 
institutions should in no case trade on commercial lines, in certain cases in 
struction m industrial schools may be supplemented by practical training in 
■workshops where the application of new processes needs to be demonstrated 
In certain cases also it will be neccssarj to purchase and maintain expen- 
mental plant for demonstrating the advantages of new machinery or new pro 
cesses and for ascertaining the data of production 

32 Quite recently Lieutenant Colonel E H deV Atkinson, R E , 
principal of the Thomason College Roorkee, and Mr T S Dawson, pnn 
cipal of the Victoria Jubilee Tecnnical Institute, Bombay, were deputed to 
enquire how technical institutions can bo brought into closer touch and more 
practical relations with the emplovers of labour in India Their report 
contains many suggestions vvhich are under consideration and emphasises the^ 
nece&sity of studying the demand for technically trained men, or attracting 
Indian capital to industrial enterprise and of supplementing tuition at college 
by a period of apprenticeship It also indicates that while the field of 
employment or occupation in tire highest grades is at present limited the out 
looK for Indians is generally hopeful provided the necessity for preliminary 
practical training is fully realised 

33 There are four govcrnnient schools of art in India with some 1,800 
pupils of which two are mainly industrial schools or schools of design In 
teresting developments ire the rise at the Calcutta institution of a new school 
of Indian painting which combines Indian treatment of subjects with western 
technique and the foundation of an architectural branch in the institution 
at Bombaj But much remains to be done in connection with the indigenous 
art industries This matter requires careful expert consideration The 
Government of India will address Local Governments on the subject and for 
the present content themselves with advocating the importance and urgency 
of preserving for and in India scientificall} arranged collections of the 
products of its ancient and modern arts and crafts The understanding and 
appreciation of eastern artwork in Euiope and America is draining good 
specimens in increasing volume into the public collections of those continents 

34 The relation of museums to the educational systems of India was 
discussed at the conference held at Simla in July 1911 Much valuable work 
has been done by the zoological and geological sections of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta which are now equipped on modem lines The archieological 
section of the same museum has recently been re organised under the direc 
tion of Mr Marshall, Director General of Archeology In provinces out 
side Bengal also there has been good progress in the right direction but in the 
case of most local museums there is need of better equipment and a stronger 
staff One of the most urgent needs m India is an ethnographic museum 
under scientific management designed to illustrate Indian civilisation in its 
varied phases Otherwise students in the future will be compelled to visit 
the museums of Pans, Berlin, Munich and other places in order to study sub 
lects which should clearly be studied best on Indian soil The Go-vernment 
of India will consult expert opinion on the subject, as at present advised they 
ire inclined to favour the formation of a museum of Indian arts and cthno 
graphy at Delhi Their aw^pted policy, though some overlapping is inevit 
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able, is to develop local museums with special regard to local interest and to 
concentrate on matters of general interest in imperial museums- How to 
make museums more useful educationally and secure greater co-operation 
between museum authorities and educational authorities is a matter on which 
they have addressed Local Governments. 

35. The present scheme of agricultural education originated under laOvA Agricultural 
Curzon's government and is, in lact, only seven years old. Previous to the educatmi. 
year 1905, there was no central institution for research or teaching and such 
education as was then imparted in agriculture was represented by two colleges 

and three schools, in a more or less decadent condition. Very few Indians 
then had any knowledge of science in its apidicatiou to agriculture and still 
fewer were capable of imparling such knowledge to others. In the year 
1905 a compi'chensive scheme was evolved under which arrangements were 
made both for the practical development of agriculture by government assist- 
ance and also for teaching and research in agriculture and subjects connected 
with it. A~central institution for research and higher education was estab- 
lished at Pusa. The existing schools and colleges were reconstituted, im- 
proved and added to. Farms for experiments and demonstration were started, 
and as time went on, a change was eiTected in regard to agricultural education 
in its earlier stages. As now constituted the scheme of agricultural education 
has three main features, viz., (a) the provision of first class opportunities for 
the higher forms of teaching and research, (b) collegiate education, and (c) the 
improvement of secondary and primary education. 

36. The institute at Pusa, maintained at a cost of four lakhs a year, has 
37 Europeans and Indians on its staff, engaged partly in research, partly 
in post-graduate education and the instruction, through short courses, of 
students or agriculturists in subjects which are not regularly treated in pro- 
vincial institutions. There are now six provincial institutions containing 
over 300 students and costing annually between five and six lakhs of rupees. 

Practical classes for agriculturists have also been established at various centres 
in several provinces. In the ordinary elementary schools, formal agricul- 
ture is not taught; but in some provinces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of education. 

37. Veterinary research is carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory Veterinary 
at Muktesar. The scheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly reorgan- education. 
ised since 1904. There are now four such institutions, with 511 students, 

as well as a school at Rangoon. These institutions meet fairly well the grow- 
ing demand for trained men. 

38. The college at Dehra Dun has recently been improved ; and a Forestry 
research institution has been established in connection with it. Indians ediication. 
can here obtain an education in forestry which approximates to that ordi- 
narily obtainable in Europe. 

39. Instruction in the western system of medicine is imparted in five Medical 
recognised colleges and fifteen recognised schools in British India. .These education 
now annually produce between six and seven hundred qualified medical 
practitioners. A medical registration Act has recently been passed for the 
presidency of Bombay,' under which passed students of such schools are en- 
titled to become registered ; and a similar Act is now under consideration in the 
presidency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are four self-constituted medical 
schools, the diplomas of which are not recognised by the Government of 

India. Among recent developments may be mentioned the establishment of 
an X-ray institute at Dehra Dun, and the formation of post-graduate classes 
in connection with the Central Research Institute at Kasauli. These latter 
include training in bacteriology and technique and preparation for special 
research ; classes of practical instruction in malarial technique are also held 
twice a year at Amritsar under the officer in charge of the malarial bureau. 

40. Other projects are engaging the attention of the Government of 
India, including the institution of a post-graduate course of tropical medicine. 

The practical want of such a course has long been felt; and the Government 
of India are now in communication with the Secretary of State regardinc 
its establishment in the Medical College at Calcutta. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity have expressed their willingness to co-operate by instituting a diploma 
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to be open to gradufttes ivLo taken tbc course in tropical medicine A 
sclicmc for a siinihr course m Bombay is also under consideration The 
Go\crnmcnt of hladras liaAC submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a isholetimc professor of 
pathologj with a viciv to improie the teaching of that subject at the Madias 
Medical College Other matters which arc Iikclv to come to the front at no 
distant date arc the improicmcnt of the Medical College at Lahore and its 
separation from the school the impioaemcnt of the Dacca Medical School 
and the provision of facilities for n^ical training in the Central Provmceo 

41 Tlie subject of medical education js one in which the Government of 
India arc dccplj interested It is also one tliat maj be expected to appeal 
with special force to pri\ate generosity A problem of particular importance 
IS the inducement of ladies of th" better classes to take employment in the 
medical profession and thus minister to the needs of the women whom the 
puida system still deters from seeking timely medical assistance One 
of the hindrances hitherto has been that Indian ladies arc able to obtain in 
struction only in men s colleges or in mixed classes With a view to remedy 
mg this defect and commemorating the visit of the Queen Empress to Delhi 
certain of the princes and wealthy landowners in India have now come for 
ward with generous subscriptions in response to an appeal by Her Excellency 
Lady Hardinge who has decided to merge in this project her scheme for a 
school for training Indian nurses and midwivcs The Government of India 
are considering proposals to found a women s medical college and nurses 
training school at Delhi with the help of a subvention from government 
Proposals are also under consideration for assisting the j^ational Association 
for supplying female medical aid to the women of India (the Countess of 
Duffenn $ Fund) to improve the position of their stall 

42 TJiere has been a marked development of legal education in the last 
decade First it has been concentrated In 1001 there were 35 institutions 
colleges classes and schools containing 2800 students At the preseflt time 
there are 27 institutions with a sightly larger number of students The 
Madras and Bombay presidencies Burma and the Central Provinces each 
possess a single institution and in Bengal the instruction for the degree ot 
bachelor of law has been restricted to certain colleges although other insti 
tutions are still recognised for the pleadersbip examination A law college 
Las been established on a liberal scale under the University of Calcutta 
This concentration has resulted in greater efficiencj and greater expenditure 
In 3901 the cost to government was a little over Rs 7 000 and the total cost 
was 1^ lakh« At present the cost to government is over Es 45 000 and the 
total cost over Rs 2 83 000 Secondly the courses have been remodelled and 
in some cases lengthened The Government of India will be glad to sec an 
extension of the policy of concentration and improvement They also desire to 
see suitable arrangements made for the residence and guidance of law students 

43 There has recently been a considerable expansion in commercial edu 
cation Nine years ago there were ten colleges with less than 600 students 
dud government spent less than Rs 4 000 upon these institutions At the 
present time there are 26 institutions three of which are under the manage 
ment of goi ernraent the enrolment is now over 1 500 and the expenditure from 
provincial funds is over Rs 22 000 The standard attained m the majority 
of these institutions is not however high and the instruction gi%en in them 
prepares for clerical duties in Miemment and business offices rather than 
for the conduct of business itself A project for a commercial college of a 
more advanced type in Bombay has been sanctioned and the Go%ernment 
of India are considering the question of making arrangements for organised 
study of the economic and allied socitdogical problems in India 

44 Good work which the Government of India desire to acknowledge 
has been done under conditions of difficulty by the Indian uni\ ersities and by 
common consent the Universities Act of 1904 ha-, had beneficial results but 
the condition of university education is stiH far from satisfactory in regard 
to residential airangements control the course of study and tho system 
of examination Tlie Government of India h ive accordingly again reviewed 
the whole question of university education 
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45. It is important to distinguish clearly on the one hand the iedeval Affiliating and 
university, in the strict sense, in which several colleges of approximately teaching vni- 
equal standing separated by no excessive dist-ance or marked local individual- fcrsilics. 
ity are grouped together as a universitj^ — and on the other hand the affiliating 
university of the Indian type, which in its inception was merely an examining 
body, and, although limited as regards the area of its operations by the Act 
of 1904, has not been able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various 
institutions conjoined to it. The former of these types has in the past en- 
joyed some popularity in the United Kingdom, but after experience it has 
been largely abandoned there ; and the constituent colleges which were 
grouped together have for the most part become separate teaching univer- 
sities, without power of combination with other institutions at a distance. 

At present there are only 5 Indian universities for 185 arts and professional 
colleges in British India besides several institutions in Native States. The 
day is probably far distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the affiliating university- .But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in tiie first instance a sepa- 
I'ate university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the pro- 
vinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road to educa- 
tional efficiency. The Government of India have decided to found a teaching 
and residential university at Dacca and they are prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the establishment of similar universities at Aligarh and 
Benares and elsewhere as occasion maj' demand. They" also contemjilate the 
establishment of universities at Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur. It may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into local teaching universities, 
with power to confer degrees upon their oAvn students, of those colleges which 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and have at- 
tained the requisite standard of efficiency. Only by experiment will it be 
found out what type or types of universities are best suited to the different 
parts of India. 

46. Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching Higher studies. 
faculties developed at .the seats of the existing universities and corporate 

life encouraged, in order to promote higher study and create an atmosphere 
from which students will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual in- 
ilucnces. They have already given grants and hope to give further grants 
hereafter to these ends. They trust that each university will scon build up 
a worthy university library, suitably housed, and that higher studies in 
India will soon enjoy all the external conveniences of such work in the west. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher work and more efficient 
control of colleges, the Government of India arc disposed to think it desir- 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case) to place the preliminary 
recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for matricula- 
tion in the hands of the Local Governments and in case of Native States of 
the durbars concerned while leaving to the universities the power of selection 
from schools so recognised. The university has no machinery for carrying 
out this work and in most provinces already relies entirely on the departments 
of public instruction, which alone have the anenev competent to inspect 
schools. As teaching and residential universities are developed the prolilcm 
v'ill become even more complex than it is at present. The question of amend- 
ing the Universities Act will bo separately considered. 

48. The Government of India hope that by these developments a great 
imiictus will lie given to higher .studies througliout India and tliat Indian 
students of the future will be better equipjicd for the battle of life than tlic 
students of the present generation. 

49. The chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. In developing chainv- chicfs'caUrric- 
ter and imparting ideas of corporate life tliey are .serving wei! the pnrjiO'C for ^ ' 

which they were founded. They arc also attaining .^cadilv incron.‘;inc" in- 
tellwtual efficiency, but the Committee of the Zifavo College. Ajmer, liavo 
decided that it is necessary to increase the Europea h.st a fi. The post-diploma 
<pni-se has on the whole worked .satisfactorily and there is now a movement on 
foot to found a separate college for the students taking this course. Such a 
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college may in tlio future Iiccoinu the nucleui of a university for those who 
no^\ attend the chiefs’ colleges 

50 The graie disadvantages of sending their children to England to be 
educated awa> from home influences at the most impressionable tune of lile 
are bcin^ realised by Indian parents The Government of India have been 
appraiched unofiiciTlIy from more than one quarter in connection mth a 
proposal to establish m India a thoroughly efiicient school stafTed entirely by 
Hiuopoans and conducted on tlie most modern European lines for the sons of 
1)io«;d parents who can afford to pay higli fees No project is yet before them, 
but the Government of India take this opportunity to express their sympathy 
With the proposal and should sufficient funds be torthcoming will be glad to 
assist in working out a practical scheme 

51 Tew reforms are more urgently needed than the extension and im 
f rovement of the training of teachers for both primary and secondary schools 
’ll all subjects including, in the case of the latter schools, science and oriental 
studies The object must steadily be kept in view that eventually under 
modern systems of education no teacher should be allowed to teach with 
out a certificate that he is qualified to do so There are at present 15 coUeges 
and other institutions for the instruction of those who will teadi through the 

V medium of English these contain nearly 1,400 students under training 
There are 550 schools or classes for the training of veinacular (mainiy 
primary) teachers and their students number over 11,000 The courses vary 
in length from one to two jears The number of teachers turned out from 
these institutions does not meet the existing demand and is altogether made 
quate in view of the prospects of a rapid expansion of education m the near 
future The Government of India desire Local Governments to examine 
their schemes for training teachers ot all grades and to enlarge them so as 
to provide for the great expansion which' may be expected, especially in 
primary education 

62 As regards training colleges for secondary schools some experience 
has been gained But the Government ot India are eonscious that the 
subject is one in which a free interchange of ideas based on the success or 
failure of experiment is desirable The l^t size for a practising school and 
the relations between it and the college the number of students m the college 
for which the practising school can afford facilities of demonstration with 
out losing Its charafctcr as a model institution the nature of, and the most 
suitable methods of procedure m practical work the relative importance of 
methodology and of psychological study the best treatment of educational 
history the extent to which it is desirable and practicabie to include courses 
in subject matter in the scheme of training, especially courses in new subjects 
such as manual training and experimental science, the points in which a 
course of training for graduates should differ from one lor non graduates 
the degree to which the body awarding a diploma in teaching should base its 
award^n the college records of the students work — these and other unsolved 
questions indicate that the instructors in training coPeges in different parts 
of India should keep in touch with each othei and constantly scrutinize the 
most modern developments m the west Visits made by selected members of 
the staff of one college to other institutions and the pursuit of furlough studies 
would seem especially likely to lead tCKpseful results in this branch of educa 

53 The Government of India liave for some time had under considera 
tion the improvement of the pay and prospects of the educational services, 
Indian prOTincial and subordinate They had drawn up proposals in 
regard to the first two services and approved some schemes forwarded by 
Local Governments m regard to the third, when it was decided to fPPomt a 
Roval Commission on the public services of India The Government of India 
recognise that improvement in the preition of all the educational services is/ 
reamred so as to attract first dass men in increasing numbers, and while 
Wine nu&tions of reorganisatioi. for tbo consideration of tlio commission 
are considering minor proposals for the improvement of the position of these 
services They attach the greatest importance to the provision for the rfd 
nee nf teachers either hy pension or provident fund Teachers in govern 
St inStSSs aS S £me areas, teach-rs in schools managed by local 
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bodies are eligible for these privileges. But it is necessary to extend the 
provision in the case of board and municipal servants and still more in the 
cases of teachers of privately managed schools, for the great majority of 
whom no such system exists. It is not possible to have a healthy moral at- 
mosphere in any schools, primary or secondary, or at any college when the 
teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. The Governor General 
in Council desires that due provision for teachers in their old age should be 
made with the least possible delay. Local Governments have already been 
addressed upon this subject- 

54. The defective state of the education of the domiciled com- Education of 
munity has long been remarked. Many suggestions have from time to time the domiciled 
been made for its improvement. An influential committee, presided over community. 
by Sir Eobert Laidlaw, is now collecting funds for the schools of all denomi- 
nations except Roman Catholic schools. As in the case of secondary 

English education and for similar reasons the policy has been, and is, to reh 
on private enterprise guided by inspection and aided by grants from public 
funds. The Government of India have never had any intention of changing 
their policy. But in order to discuss the whole question and to obtain definite 
practical suggestions of reform they assembled an influential conference at 
Simla last July. 

55. The recommendations of the conference were numerous and far- 
reaching. The Government of India are prepared to accept at once the view 
that the most urgent needs are the education of those children who do not at 
present attend school and the improvement of the pay and prospects of 
teachers. They are also disposed to regard favourably the proposal to erect 
a training college at Bangalore with arts and science classes for graduate 
courses attached to it. They recognise that grants-in-aid must be given in 
future on a more liberal scale and under a more elastic system. They will 
recommend to Local Governments the grant of a greater number of scholar- 
ships to study abroad- The proposals to re-classify the schools, to introduce 
leaving certificates, to include in courses of instruction gtenerally hygiene and 
physiology, special instruction in temperance and the effects of alcohol on the 
human body, and the several other detailed proposals of the conference will be 
carefully considered in the light of the opinions of Local Governments when 
they have been received. 

56. The suggestion was put forward and largely supported at the con- 
ference that European education should be centralised under the Govern- 
ment of India. This suggestion cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact 
that decentralisation is the accepted policy of government, the course of the 
discussion at the conference showed how different were the conditions of 
life of members of the domiciled community in different parts of India, Tind 
how these differences necessarily reacted on Iheir educational arrangements. 

The Government of India are convinced that although some difficulties 
might be removed more would be created, by centralisation. 

57. The figures and general remarks contained in this resolution SiXe Education of 
general and applicable to all races and religions in India, but the special Muhammad- 
needs of the Muhammadans and the manner in which they have been met^ns 
demands some mention. The, last nine years have witnessed a remarkable 
awakening on the part of this community' to the advantages of modern educa- 
tion. Within this period the number of Muhammadan pupils has increased 

by approximately 50 per cent, and now; stands at nearly a million and a half. 

The total Muhammadan population of India is now 57,423,866 souls. The 
number at school accordingly represents over 16-7 per cent, of those of a 
school-going age. Still more remarkable has been the increase of Muham- 
madan pupils in higher institutions, the outturn of Muhammadan graduates 
haying in the same period increased by nearly 80 per cent- But while in 
primary institutions the number of Muhammadans has actually raised the 
proportion at school of all grades among the children of that community to 
a figure slightly in excess of the average proportion for children of all races 
and creeds in India, in the matter of higher education their numbers remain 
well below that proportion notwithstanding the large relative increase. The 
facilities offered to Muhammadans vary in different provinces, but generally 
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take the form of special institutions such as madrassas, hostels, scholarships 
and special inspectors Tlie introduction of simple vernacular courses into 
naktahs has? gone far to spread elementary education amongst Muhammadans 
in certain parts of India The whole question of Muhammadan education, 
which was specially treated Iw the commission of 1882 is receiving the atten 
tion of the Government of India 

58 The Government of India attach great importance to the cultivation 
and improvement of oriental studies There is increasing interest through 
out India in her ancient civilisation, and it is necessary to investigate that 
CIV ilisation with t?ie help of the medium of western methods of research and 
in relation to modem ideas A conference of distinguished orientalists held 
at Simla in July 1911 recommended the establishment of a central research 
institute on lines somewhat similar to those of L’Ecole Fran^aise d Extreme 
Orient at Hanoi The question was discussed whether research could eflici 
ently be carried on at the existing universities , and the opinion predominated 
that it would be difficult to create the appropriate atmosphere of oriental 
study in those universities as at present constituted that it was desirable to 
have in one institution scholars workingon different branches of the kindred 
subjects which comprise onentalia and that for reasons of economv it was 

f ireferablo to start with one institute well equipped and possessing a nrst class 
ibrary The Government of India are inclined to adopt tins view and to 
agree with the conference that the central institute should not be isolated 
that it should be open to students from all parts of India and that it should 
as far ns possible combine its activities with those of the universities of India 
and different seats of learning The object of the institute as opart from 
research is to provide Indians highly trained in original work who will enable 
schools of Indian history and arclucology to be founded hereafter prepare 
catalogues ratsonnes of manuscripts develop museums and build up researdi 
m universities and colleges of the different provinces Another object is to 
attract in the cours* of time fandits and maultis of eminence to the institute 
and so to promote an interchange of the higher scholarship of both the 
old and the now school of or»i*ntalists throughout India But before formu 
lating a definite scheme the Governor General in Council desires to consult 
Local Governments 


Preservation of 59 While making provision for scholarship on modem lines the con 
(he ancient ference drew attention to the necessity of retaining separately the ancient 
learning and indigenous systems of instruction The world of scholarship they 
thought would suffer irreparable loss if the old type of pandit and maulvi 
were to die out before their profound knowledge of their subjects had been 
made available to the world and encouragement rather than reform was 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate result Certain proposals for encour 
agement were made at the conference, tnz , — 


(a) grants to Sanskrit colleges, madrassas, toll, paihshalas, maltdbs, 
fongyx ki/aungs and other indigenous institutions in order to 
eeoure better salaries for teachers and to enable students by 
fellowships or wiholarsliips to carry their education to the high 
est point possible 

(ft) the appointment of specially qualifed inspectors in orientalia, 

(c) the provision of posts for highly trained pandits and maulvis, 

(d) the grant of mon^ rewards for oriental work 


Experts 

required 


The Government of India hope to see the adoption of measures that are 
r‘'Cticablc for the maintenance and furtherance of the ancient indigenous 
yfstems of learning and have called for proposals from the Local Govern 
lents to this end 

60 The functions of local bodies in regard to education generally ana 
neir relations with the departments of public instruction are under the wn 
Sleration of the Gcermnent of India But it is cl-ar that if comprehen 
lie svbtems are to be mtmduccd eapert advice and control will be needed 
eveW turn The Goveniiiient of India propose to evamine in commiimca 
on wdh Local Governments the organisation for education in each Pro""“ 
Jd Its readiness for expansion A suggestion has been made that the director 
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Tlie present review deals with education in an area of more than a. Scope oi the 
million square miles and among 205 millions of people. 'Phat is to say, \\\c review. 
survey is confined to about two-thirds of the suh-continent of India — the 
British provinces and most of the native States which arc in political rela- 
tions with them. It docs not treat of all of the latter, nor with any of the 
States winch arc in direct jiolitical relations with the Government of India; 
nor do the figures include those for the small areas of British territory ad- 
ministered l\v political olliccrs — though a short chaiitcr is devoted to educa- 
tion in sjiecial areas. The map which fronts this volume illustrates the 
scope of the review. Further details will be found in supplemental table 
no. 1. 

The period covered is from Api’il the 1st, 1907, to !March the 31st, 1912. 

It is important to bear in mind that a census of the population was made in 
1911. The introduction of a new set of population figures is an clement for 
which allowance must be made when stati.sties are compared. 

The report deals with provinces as they stood during the quinquennium. 

On April the 1st, 1912, Eastern Bengal was absorbed into the new presidency 
of Bengal ; Bihar and Orissa and Assam were constituted as new provinces. 

2. The compilation of a review of education in India offers certain diffi- Plan of the 
culties. Despite a certain similarity of organisation, there is considerable review. 
variation of system in each province. Wide racial differences complicate 
the problem. It is unsafe to make assertions of general application without 
specifying exceptions. It is wearisome to drag the reader through a separate 
recital for each of ten territorial units. Again, the review must serve both 
for the general reader who asks only an outline and also for the student who 
requires details of some special aspect of education. At the risk of some 
repetition, details regarding general college and school education, the train- 
ing of teachers, etc., as well as full information about some of the courses, 
grant-in-aid rules and like matters have been thrown into the form of 
appendices. But this device can effect only a moderate curtailment of the 
narrative; the characteristic^ of provinces must still find mention; and, in 
chapters that deal with special education, some description of individual 
institutions is inevitable. There is another difficulty. The review deals 
with different stages of instruction and also with education among different 
communities. In these circumstances a certain amount of repetition is un- 
avoidable, since an incident or an institution demands notice in different 
connections. 

_3. The form of previous reports has, so far as possible, been followed. In 
addition to the new appendices, two new general tables have been introduced. 

The number of supplemental tables has been cut down. New chapters have 
been added on oriental studies and education in agencies, etc. To place the 
reader in closer contact with the subject, and aa a substitute for descriptions 
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of school liou^ses whidi cm line onl^ locil application some jlliistntions of 
vchool and oollc^o life and huildinr^s have Ijcpji included m the first \oliimc 
Die e ha\c been pioduced at the Plioniason rnsineering College Roorl ec 
under the supcr\ision of Lieutenant Colonel E H do V Atkinson TJiese 
aie intended to serve as samples — not as an ediaustive record 

Previous reviews have been criticised on the ground tint their authov' 
merely desenbed and c\prev>cd no opinion Jhc present wnfei trusts that 
he has succeeded m imitating the example of self suppression and incurring 
the same charge The review maker must of necessitj he fust a chronicler 
and Old) very sparingly a commentator 

4 The reports on winch the present review is based are the work of the 
follow mg officers — 


M lra'> 

HomliiN 
B I sal 

(fi it I Pr V n p« 

I Mjab 

II irn a 

Eastern Bengal an I Afi<^n 
Centr ) Provi cc< a I Ihrar 
Nortl West 1 root r I iftMn c 


Tlio lion bio Str Alfrctl Bonrne K C 1 1 
DSc I E 

Mr U D Br or Al \ 

Mr M Protl cro M \ 

T1 0 lion Lie Jfr PI Jc la 1 o«n Af A 
IbeJlonWeMr J C GolW M \ 

Air J G Covemton M A I U \ S 
Mr J \ Eo^ 

Mr \ r AViiglt Ma 
A ir J A Ed J At A 


With the excel tion of Mr Pr«or Mr Prothcro and Mr Roy these gentlemen 
ire the directors of public instruction in their respective provinces, and ’^f^ 
Prior w is officiating in that capacity The provincial reports furnish the 
material without which any adequate review would be impossible The 
universities liave also provided valuable reports A heavy debt is due to the 
compilers of pievious reviews for the models they have provided and the 
lines of thought tliev have suggested The writer is also under a deep 
obligation to tl e directors of pi blic instruction for liaving perused tlie 
more important chapters m proof to the Honble Mr Gait for assistance 
in the section on literacy and m the chapter on backward classes to Dr Vems 
and Dr Ross for valuable suggestions in the chapters on oriental studies 
and Sruhammidan education and to Mr Meikle Actuary to the Govern 
raent of India for the calculation made in appendix XVII and for aid 
m chapter VIII The sections dealing with agriculture forestry and 
veterimn science 1 a\e lioen contril uted bv the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture ind tl at relating to medical education b\ the Director General 
of the Indian Medical Service Much assistance especially in seeint^ the 
worl through the press was also rendered by Mr Kaye and Mr Chakra 
1 arti of the Department of Education 

5 \ftei the review had been written certain corrections of the Bengal 
figures were received These are mostly unimportant and hardly affect the 
figures for India as a whole and no attempt has been made to incorporate 
th^ni n the statistics of this review A list of the corrections is given in 

a[ prinlix I 
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luiri!/ jiiilu'i;. 

(!. 'rhr Hrilit-h Omiul tmi a syM.-ia of .Mlja anoii. I.nl a iminluT of t-.ltira /v,-/.’n/K.7/ 
itonai iii;UiUitiou;>. ahvadv c.'iahhsIhMi iti t!u' ntor*’ rcitUal parts of 1 inl)a. o/ 

riiiTo wciv scats of J:t:mskrit loai nitip. as in Na<5ia, of Aral>i(; k-aruin.!,'. as at afmvfioii. 
Kiuiirahati and .iannpnr. There \'.ere h-ss e-lekr.Ued /I'/s and ,v/?/#//vnv'«,s. 

An«i thciv \v**iv tlji* rliMr.t‘u!;iry pathshtiins atui mahtuhs. An nutlunitu’ 

Aiwxml o\ thc>t\ ns tlit'v o\ist<nl in iM'iigal, bns h*HMi InU hy ^ir. NVimnin 
^\danu uvij^inaUv a iiuss((»n:'a'v, v, U<» was apjudnted government eoinniissionei 
of edueatum in” 1 Sea. !!e nnind that Hnrdwan, whieli lie considered tiie 
m.Kt advanced district visited, teailaiiied only Stal schools (in HUt) it con- 
taineii l,47u priiaarv sciiouls^, and tlmt iti one district the perc(*nta; 4 e ot 
leachahio children nt'sclmol as ascertained t»ver one of its //////(//.s was il f) per 
t-'-at. riiere nere no indipeiioiis schools for _”irls. I hirl<*en years before, 
the Madras pn'sideiii'.v was belii'ved to contain Vd.dtlS seiicxils 1 he school:', 
as shown in Mr. Adain’s rojiorts, were miserable places. Tiu' house, if there 
w.is one. (H>sl from Us. J] to Us. 10. 'I’he te.achers wme imoi* and iunoranl. 

Xearly all were remilarly paid in fees or in presents; Imt the average proh's 
si'Viiai income was fonnd. in tlie districts visited, to he jnst short ot Iks. d a 
montli. 'I'lie nse of printed h.>ohs was nnknown. ’I'lie compositions lanj'hl 
incidc'il'.'d a low st.ifidard of morality. As to ditscipHiit*. the school was a 
jsi.ice oi terror, it we may jndoe from tlie recognised methods of truancy 
and the det<-rrent. nature of ihi> pnnishi:ients, one of which was to tie up the 
ofiender in a sack with Jieltles. a cal or *' ;mnH> other noisome creature ’’ juid 
roll it aloiio the I’loniid.’ Tliese are the institutions on which tin' evistincf 
;-v;tem has been largely grafted. The ]iroeess still continne.s of converting 
tile indigenous /ntdishala. the Koran school and the piniai/! /.‘wntiij into an 
enieimit place of elementary instruction. 

7. 'rite Ka.st India Com[)any did not at fir.st assume re.sponsiliility for AVv/oo/ok/.s' o/ 
education. Sncli improvements as were cfi'ceted in elementary schools were rdara/m?! iu 
the work of individuals (often, hut not. always, missionaries) and private Brilidt 
a.ssnciations. .A few names stand forth — ]3olI and Lancaster, the originators /ad. 
of tlie jnipii-lcnclier sy.stcm, in Madras; Adam and David Hare (the latter a 
rctircri watch-maker), in Jlcngal. 'J’he efforts of tlie.se. men and of hodic.s such 
as the Calcutta School Society were cntlinsiastic. But the (ask was immense, 
and the organisations for tackling it were limited, scattered and lacking in 
cohesion. 


Similarly the heginning.s of liiHicr education wore due to the efforts of 
individual oflicials, enlightened Indiun.s, niis.sionaries and successful adven- 
turers. In 3782 Wari’cn Hastings cstaldi.shcd, and tlicrcafler for a time 
mjiintaincd, the Calcutta Madrassa for the study of Arabic and Persian. In 
1791 Air. Duncan, the Ue.sidcnt of Benares, founded at that place a San.skrit 
college, locally endowed and “ designed to cultivate the literature and religion 
of the Hindus.” In the next year the Muhammadans of Delhi, and early in 
the nineteenth century the Borahs of Surat, hnilt themselves Arabic colleges. A 
I)a_rt of the fund e.st,ahlislied hy the Pcslnvas for the snj)jmrt of pandits was 
utilised by the Commissioner of the Deccan to initiate and support a colleo-c 
at Poona for Hindu learning. These early foundations had in view the 
study of the oriental classics and the ancient lore. But the feeling of tlie 
enlightened — at lea.st among the Hindus — soon declared itself in favour of 
the vernaculars, English and occidental thought aud science. The Calcutta 
Vidyala ya was founded in 1837 by private effort for the education in English 


Honoris on Vcrnaculnr Ktliir.slion in HonK-nl and Uilmr, liv tho Rovorond .T. Lonn 
pnp;cs 10. IGG nna clRowhoro; aUo Tho Calcutta Hoviow, Volumo 11^ 1814, wliich civos a dcRorinl 
lion of Education jii Bengal and Bdinr mainly founded on Adnni^a Boports. * 
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of children of the higher castes The Hooghly College supported from the 
Mohsin Timd comprised Lnglish and oriental departments The foundation 
b) the Bend'll Committee of tlie Calcutta Sanskrit College was opposed by 
Baja Ram ftlohan Roj and others as retrogressive in tendency Schools on 
more or less modern lines ncre oj ened at Agra and Delhi The Poona College 
was saved bj Mounlstnart Llphinstonc through the introduction of verna 
cuhr and Tnglish and the opening of its doors to other than Brahmans The 
tendency in favour of vvi^tern culture found expression in Macaulays Minute 
and realisation m a rapid growth of modern institutions For these mis 
sionar> and official efforts were responsible The former had previously con 
centrated on conversion The Baptist College (181B) at Serampur had com 
bitted instruction in the tenets of Chnstianitv with the stud} of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Bishops College (1820) was and still is for the reception of 
Christian students The idea of conversion however yielded to tint of 
education The General Assemhl} s Institution of the Church of Scotland 
(1830) and the I-ondon Missionary Societys Institution (183S) were founded 
* in Calcutta the Christian College (18331 and St Joseph s College (18W) at 

Negapatam in Madras the ilson College ^834) m Bombay These were 
quickly lollowed bj Government colleges In Bengal there were Dacca (1841) 
Ivrishnagar (1845) and Berhampore (l8o3) while in 18a5 the Presidency 
College absorbed the Calcutta Vidyalaya In 1841 the Madras University 
wdb started — at first a high school now the Presidency College of Madras 
The iimihr institution in Bombaj originating with a private endowment m 
1827 was organised as the Elphinstone Institution in 1840 Meantime there 
were private organisations for the instruction of Europeans and children of 
niixea descent m the lar^r cities These wore supported by bequests and 
subscriptions Captain Uovelon (of the Nizams service) endowed the 
Doveton College in Calcutta General Claud Martin (who had been in the 
service of tlie King of Oudh) founded the Martimere Colleges at Calcutta and 
Lucknow * 

Gro ith of 8 Trom the tangled history of those early limes three movements detach 

den and for themselves tlic rapid growth of the demand for English education the 

lernacular gradual acceptance of responsibility by government the tardy recognition 
n» d Enghsh of the uni ortance of elementary as opposed to higher education In the first 
^ucaliou instance government — or rather individual officials-— bad founded institu 
tions for tlie studv of the traditional classics But even before the abolition 
^ (| ermitted under \ct \\I\ of 1837) of Persian as the language of judicial 

ind revenue \ rocecdings interest had been aroused in the cultivation of the 
vernaculars ind a knowledge of English had come to be recognised as the 
I igb road to preferment and the door to the treasury of western knowledge 
In the institutions designed to give oriental teaching the pupils had to be 
ictained by stipends in schools where English or the vernacular was taught 
the majority paid fees Furthermore there was a genuine desire for modern 
culture Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the cour'se of his protest to Lord Amherst 
against the establi'ihment of a Sanskrit school had written in 1823 If it 
}i id be-'u intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge 
tlie Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance In 
the same manner the Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated 
to ke^p this country in darkness if such had been the policy of the British 
Legislature The controversy culminated in Macaulays firilhant Minute 
and I^ord Bentincks resolution of 1835 which directed efTorts and funds to 
the promotion of European literature and science the places of oriental learn 
in" were to be retain^ so long as there was a demand for them tboir pro 
fessors w ere to be paid but not tbeir students Macaulay has sometimes been 
misunderstood He appears to have advocated English for the few and the 
consequent improvement of the vernaculars (and enrichment of their litera 
tures) for the many Instruction in English and the number of Fnglish 
teaching institutions have outstripped his ideal and there has not been com 
niensurate improvement or output in the veniacuHrs The possible dangers 
of this development were early o bserved Commenting on the dcs{ gteh of 
• Fourth Qu nquenn al Rev e» (Natlsa) pp 43 — lu and "nowe!! s Educat on n D t sh lad a 
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iiig liut outside these fa^ou^cd spots thcic was little Notwithstanding 
the tMstcnco of village sdioola, the b^t contemporary autJionty (and the same 
ivlio estimated the number of those scliools in Bengal and Bihar) uas pessi- 
mistic ‘ I am not acquainted” vvrote Adam, “with any facts which perniit 
me to suppose tliat, m any other country subject to an enlightened goicrnmcnt, 
.and brought into dnect and immediate contact with European civilisation, 
in an equal population, there is an equal amount of ignorance with that w Inch 
has been shown to exist in this district" Tins was written of Bengal, the 
advanced area of India, and in J838, when much of Europe still lay under the 
darkuess of mass illUeracj f The first organised attempt on a large scale was 
made by Mr Ihomason, Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Pio 
Vinces lie found that “tlie people withm his jurisdiction vveic extremely 
Ignorant, that the existing means of education were very defective, less than 
Ine per cent of the boys of school going age received any instruction at all, 
and what they did receive was of a very imperfect kind* The same story 
had been reiterated fiom every province in India Mr Thomason was fore 
most in establishing a sg^tem of circle schools supported by a local cess His 
scheme was incomplete when he died m 1853 In the next jear the policy of 
mass education was emphatically announced. 

The despatch Sir Charles Wood s despatch of 1854 marked out the foundations on 

ojlSSi winch the edifice of Indian education has since been reared _ Lducation w as 

hcnceforw ard to bo the care ol the state, as it had already become in the North 
Western Pioiincca Mr riiomasoos scheme had included the appointment 
of a Visitor General on £1,200 a jear, to be filled by a civilian An inspector- 
aiup had been created lor Bengal in 1844 Ihere were thiee inspcctoii m 
Bombay Now the Boards and Councils of education were to be set aside in 
favour ot an educational department oi^anised as a portion of the machinery 
ol government in the several presidencies The key notes of the bjstem were 
to be utility and diCusion Eastern science and pliilosophy were recognised 
as abounding in grave errors, eastern literature as deficient with reference 
to modern discovery and improvement Erudition in such sulijects might 
seivo as an auxiliary The general extension of education was to mm at 
spreading the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe 
i his object w as to be effected by means of the English language in tlie higher 
branches of instruction and by that of the vernacular languages for the great 
Liass of the people Special emphasis was laid on anglo-vernacular instruc 
tion, the study of the local vernacular in combination with English, and trans 
lations into the native languages calculated “so to combine the substance of 
European knowledge with native forms of thought and sentiment as to render 
the schoolbooks useful and attractive ' The Linds of institufions in vfhich 
instruction was to be imparted were minutely indicated The oriental schools 
were not to be abolished but to be placed on such a footing as might make them 
of greater practical utihtj Universities were to be established at Calcutta 
and Bombay (a proposal for such an institution in the former city had been 
made in 1845 by the Council of Education and rejected) Eeadmess was also 
expressed to sanction the creation of an University at Madras or in any part 
of India, where a sufficient number of institutions exist, from which properly 
qualified candidates for degrees could he supplied ” The model was to be the 
London University The affiliated institutions were to be periodically visited 
by government inspectors Schools, destined to make of their pupils more 
usetui members of society, were to be established throughout India, and these 
also were to be “ subject to constant and careful inspection ” The provision 
of such schools was regarded as, if possible, more important tfian that of 
universities and colleges And the imparting of correct elementary Lno.v 
ledge to the great mass of tlie people was described as of special moment Ihe 
example of Sir Thomason was held up for imitation, the lethargj of Bengal 
and Madras in this respect was hghtW censured Special instniction was to 
be encouraged Faculties of law and engineering were foreshadowed in the 
univ ersities Institutions like the Thomason College of Civ il Engineering at 
Eoorkee (founded in 1847), like the Medical Colleges of Calcutta (founded m 
1835) and Bombay, and like the Madras School of industry and design and 
the art school projected by Sir Jamsetjtt? Jeejeebhoy at Bombay, were to m 


* IIcnfeQ’s Education in Bntish India, p 47 
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Other re<«pocts the despatch Im pro\ed incomplete Its finincnl policy was 
\'ic;no It oiorlookcd the claims of the domiciled community It irndc no 
provision for the education of native rulers and the highest classes But the 
loiincJations remain the same with little alteration The edifice has followed 
the architects plans with but few additions 

13 The land nniU m the history of Indian education subsequent to 1854 
may 1^ bnefi) imlicatcd In the }car of tl c mutiny (18o7) the universities 
of Oalcutta ^ladras and Bomhay were founded The Punjab University was 
inoorporatcd in 1882 thatof Allahabad in 18S7 lord Stanley in a despatch 
of 18 j 9 rcafitTmcd the policy of 18 j 4 with but few modifications In 1S82 a 
rommission surveyed piojress and made recommendations In 1001 Lord 
Liirzon directed his ener|»ies to the siib]cct of education and summoned a con 
fercnc-' One of its fruits was the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 
Manv of the v lews of that Commission were embodied in the Indian Uni\er»i 
Lies \et of 1004— a holly opposed measiiie which rcqnhnscd the constitution 
>f the ^ovornin" bodies and tightened the control of the universities over their 
1 /Tdnted colleges Another was an evpert travelling committee to advise on 
technical education A third was the bestowal of renewed and increased 
attention upon mass cdncatioti The fived policy of the government was 
reaffirmed and elaborated in the rr«o1ution of March the 11th 1004 4nd 
within the neat few rears imperial grants were assigned aggregating eightv 
lakhs of rupees (€53SOOO) a year for university technical European and 
(chicflv^ elementarv education At the close of 1910 the value assigned to 
educational development was indicated bv the creation of a special depart 
ment in the Government of India and the disbursement (earlv in 1913) of a 
special non recurring grant for cducitioml purposes of over ninctv hkhs of 
runc«s frfiqqnnot \t the Co’^mlion Uirbar of ■December the 12th 1911 
TTis Tmpenal Maiestv the King Emperor caused to be announced a new recur 
npp "rant of fiftv lalhs (£333000) for popular education in recognition 
of its paramount importance while other considerable grants hare follower] 
in quick succession 


11 — Cftoractmstte* of polxcxj 

14 It remains to indicate some of the main features of policy and the 
general lines of their evolution since 1834 This can be done only in the 
broadest outline The details especially tbos® of the most recent develop 
ments wdl be found in the si eceedin" chapters But the subjects of 
jegisHt on management finance and mstnictioml sjrstem must for a moment 
I regarded—partly from a historical outlook — with a view to a clear under 
standing of tli«* pre eat condition of affairs ^ 

15 Perhaps the most striking trait m the Indian system is the lack of 
legislation There are the Universities Acts (II WII and WVII of 1857 
Xr\ of 1882 Win of 1887 VIII of 1904 and \.I of 1911) The Municipal 
and Local ‘^elf Government Acts provide for the laising of local cesses (par 
tnlly to b“ applied to education) define the powers and duties of local bodies 
as regards the establishment and maintenance of schools and regulate tlieir 
relations with the departments of education There is a Reformatory Schools 
(Vet And for the kindred subjects of archoio^ogy and museums there are the 
Preserv ation of Ancient Monuments Act and the Indian ifuseum Act But 
this IS all and it amounts to little Tor the rest there are rules and regu 
lations under the Vets and proMncial codes issued bj the various adminis 
trations There is no education law zn the proper sense of the term There 
IS no compulsion on teacher or pupil The system is entirely voluntary 

16 On the one hand it is open to any one to establish a school There is 
no law for the registration of schools or teachers This feature contrasts 
with the practice in the continental countries of Lurope and in some of the 
British colonies There is still a mass of institutions (the so called private 
institutions) which have no connection with the evisting system These are 
Jart^ely scmi religious schools and eaist peaceably side bv side with the more 
modern places of study A visit from the inspecting officer is generally 
welcomed and frequently the ’school improves under Ins advice and comes 
within the pale of aided or at leoat of recognised institutions In default 
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of any Jieneral lav, continued inefficiency on the part of the teachers or 
manageinent is met by ^vithdra^Yal of grant, of scholarship-rights and of 
recognition for purposes of presenting candidates at any public examination. 

In the case of colleges, affiliation is granted or withdrawn under law and 
regulations, by the government concerned, on recommendation from the 
senate of the "university. The recognition of schools for presentation of 
candidates at matriculation is granted and withdrawn by the syndicates of 
the universities — save in the case of Madras, where these acts are performed 
by government. Tliere remains the case of schools established where they 
are not required in unfair competition with existing institutions, and those 
deliberately set up in defiance of the existing svstem. The former have 
sometimes, under a mistaken policy of toleration and encouragement, earned 
recognition to the detriment of educational interests; when such recognition 
is denied, they quickly die. 

17. On the other hand, it is incumbent on no one to send his children to (h) for com- 
school. Elementary education has recently been made compulsory in the native 'pvlsion of 
State of Baroda, at first over <a limited area, then over the whole state. This qnqnls. 
development is still admittedly in an experimental stage. The question of in- 
troducing into British India a similar measure, coupled with free elementary 
education, was raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Lefiislative 
Council early in 1910. A year later Mr. Gokhale introduced a Bill for 
making the adoption of compulsion permissive for municipal and district 

board authorities, provided the numbers actually at school reached a percent- 
age (to be fixed by the Governor General in Council) of tlie children of a 
school-going age within the locality in question, and provided the Local Gov- 
ernment eSneurred in the application of the Act to that particular area. The 
measure was to be applicable separately to boys and girls. The Bill was 
introduced but was rejected a year later after an interesting deliate at the 
second stage. It was held that the mass of opinions which had been collected 
in the interim condemned the Bill as a practical measure, and that it was pre- 
mature for an agricultural country where the demand for education was still 
slender. Wliile a large body of educated opinion favoured the measure and 
there was a general desire for the spread of education, there was no-displav 
of willingness to defray the cost; and the most thoughtful condemned t^m 
Bill as premature and likely to retard progress. An account of the main 
urovisions of the Bill and the principal arguments advanced on either side 
will be found in paragraphs 294 — 296 of this volume. 

18. A few words must be said here regarding the events which have led up Administrative 
to the system of administration and finance to be described later in this review, machinery. 

The general policy of relieving the state of the management of schools was 

laid down in 1854. The despatch of 1859 did not pronounce so clearly on tlm 
subject and contemplated the increase, where necessary, of the number of 
government institutions. The question was discussed at length by the Com- 
mission of 1882; and the policy was upheld (given efficient control) not- 
withstanding a large amount of evidence against the wisdom of the with- 
drawal of government management. In 1900 the Secretarj’- of State reminded 
ihe Government of India of the necessity of government control, guidance and 
assistance in higher teaching, and indicated the desirability of maintaining 
a certain number of government schools. The Royal Commission of 1908 on 
Decentralisation in India doubted the propriety of local bodies maintaining 
and managing high and other English-teaching schools; they considered that 
“ secondarj’’ education should be in the hands of government.” In some pro- 
vinces the system of management by private bodies has been to a certain 
extent discredited by departure from the definition given in 1854 of a 
managing authority, the growth of schools run by private individuals on 
money-making lines, and insufficient control- Nevertheless, government have 
adhered to the policy of encouraging privately managed schools under suit- 
able bodies, maintained in efficiency by government inspection, recognition 
and control, and by the aid of government funds. This devolution of 
authority has been made in the case of higher institutions mainlv to private 
associations — ^missionary and otherwise; in the case of eleraentaiw institu- 
tions mainly to municipalities and district boards which can either maintain 
their own schools or make grants from their funds to privately managed 
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sclimis T!io icic-i of mnnicipil goiernmcnt in Itidm h ns old as 10S7, mil 
in tint Noal* tiiG cicttion of i school liou^se (hut ipp'irontly onlv one) 
rcgiuicd ns mnou" tljc functions of such i bo<Iv r/fectuo inunjcipal 'idffiifi 
jstrntion nnd the extension of tlio ptitictple ot eltction ihte from tlic htter 
A. ^ t osirecnllj from ford Eipons Mcerovaltj nnd tlie 

Acts OI lc8 j I8S4 Prnnni^ education is no^v regarded as an ohligaton 
(lutv of nninicipalities Similarly n system of board administration in the 
rni al areas u as e-^tahliOied bj the Local «olf Government Acts of ISSJ 18^ > 
and the bodies thereby created (varying considerably in constitution for dif 
forent parts of the countiy) have extensive functions in connection with 
elementary education Tlio Iloval Coiiinnssion on Decentralisation proposed 
the confinement of the efforts of local bodies entirely to primary scliools and 
the further devolution of educational functions to rural boards sub district 
boards and ■panchnyats tlie grant of reasonable latitude to sub district boards 
to settle the cm ncula the maintenance by local bodies of their own inspecting 
staffs (in addition to the government inspectorate) and the abrogation of rules 
requiring those bodies to derole specific percentagea of their revenue to 
education Theae recommendations are undei consideration But the 
important fact remains, that government superintends but does not manage 
educational institutions Exceptions are certain colleges special institution^ 
primary schools where there is no other satisfactory agency for their mam 
tcnancG and a few secondary schools intended to maintain the standard of 
instruction and discipline In 1870 71 government institutions and pupils 
numbered 10 30-1 and 4C1 818 respectivelv those under non government 
management 72 748 and 1433 00a To dav government has 1091 instJtu 
tions containing 187 720 pupils non government mstitutioos number 234 341 
and their pupils S 040 099 General superintendence and the staffing of the 
few government institutions are provided for by educational services of which 
a description will ^ found in chapter IV In Madras the United Provinc s 
and the provinces now comprised m Bengal and Bihar and Orissa a portion 
of the inspecting staff was until recently paid and controlled by the district 
boards The entire inspecting staff has now been handed over to government 
19 It has been stated that the charter of 2813 permitted the appropna 
tion of a lakh of rupees annually for purposes of education But save for its 
reliance on private resourcv» vhc despatcli of 18o4 prescribed no finan lal 
1 olicv The despatch of 1859 repaired this omission b; laving down as a 
principle the imposition of a local rate (being a fix^d proportion of the 
annual value oi land) for purposes of elementary education Tins 
was followed by the Cess Acts for Sind (1805) Madras (1860) Bombay 
aSGO) the United Provinceo and the Punjab (1871) There was consi 
ierable variety in tlie^e Acts That for Bombay made ccrapu^ory a rate 
of 61^ per cent on the land revenue The forward condition of education 
m certain parts of that presidency ha*' sometimes been ascribed to this 
measure In Madras on the other band the imposition of a rate was qnan 
voluntary the inhabitants of an area being empowered to assess themselves 
for educational purposes The result in the latter presidency was failure — 
no increase in the funds nor in the number of rate schools on tlie other band 
some do ed and it was remarked that there can be little doubt that if a fre" 
voice were allowed in several villages a majority would elect the discontinn 
ance of the schools In Bengal the Act provided only for communicatzons 
not for schools The permanent settlement offered a difficulty Early statis 
tics show that in this province and Madras the actual expenditure from public 
funds on elementary schools was far below one per cent of the land revenue 
(the standard generally adopted m other parts of India) while in Bengal not 
only was seven tentlis of this met from imperial funds but the educational 
budget grant for all purposes was in large proportionate excess to tJie lyno 
revenue as conpareci with other provinces* Meantime expenditure had 
"rown in 1806 07 to a total of just over 76 lal hs of rupees (taken for eleven 
months and exclusive of Burma) Of this imperial funds contributed nearly 
18 hllis receipts of Educational Committees cesses fees private endow 

ments etc 23 laVhs and other pnratc pources 5 lakhs t In 2870 / I tt e 
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sy^toui ul' iiiiaiK-c was initiaUnt. 'I'lien l aiiiu Iho Icgislaliou ol' llio 
oaviy eiglilios, whuMi, among oUior lluiigs. oluuigcd llm system of assossmciiL. 
j Jie elememary seliuols were liainled «)\er to Ine lioards. Un tlic wliolu the 
policy lias liecn remarkably succe.-’Slnl. ‘i neiv ua-^ a rapid aUvance in tiio 
numncr of bchoois and pupils, also in the amount ol e.\peiuliturc- -l hough 
local funds in themselves have never been eiaslie. In ten years (leSJ-b2 to 
ib91*t)2) total expenditure rose from 187 to db;") lakhs, an ineivase to which 
local funds eontrihulod (18 lakhs, 'lo-day the annual expenditure has 
reached ils. “.bodil’.dUd (Cdyddh.uO/), to wiiich |>rovincial funds eontributc 
Ivs. ikdhjOb.bOS. local and municipal luiidsKs. 1,;5.),(1},2<) I, Ices R s. -2, 1 U, 1)8,0115, 
and other sources Rs. ] ,01 ,00.887. During the last, decade eonsideralilc grants 
liave been made from imperm! to [uovineml funds, more or less car-marked 
for defuiilo purposes. Tliese gnulually pa.^s into proviiieial settlements. 

2o. 'i’lie system ot instruct um and Us developments under each branch 
will bo descrioed and discussed at cousuierabie Icnglli in sueeceding pages, 

.VI tiic present ^lagc it is necessary oniy lo iiulicalc some very general traits ol . 

tile maitcr l.uignt and die mtlliou pui.^ued. ,V liaplia/.aul system ol elemen- 
tary education lias Ocen Veplatcvi in an orgam.-eo .s^.stem. t ne oki-iasiiioned 
svsicm ol oriental classics nas Ocen leil as ii was and very suglitly suosidisca. 


-V totally now order ol higlicr education nas been introduceu nased on the 
western ideals oi sixty years ago. 1 lie uespalen ui ibol tassureuly one oi 
the noblest ol otnciul Uoeiimenisj laid uown tne lines; aiul me lines have stood 
llie lest oi time. Jt lias already been indicated tliai lliey wore not perleet, 
ine^\ were judiciously eoitcenco, in aecordiiine wilii ilie recognised needs oi 
JiHiia and me educalioiml ideas then promlenl in England. It was an cm 
that viewed with sutislaciion meaniliating nnivorsity, venerated tne examin- 
aiion system and inscribed on us altars me nutnuigness ol aughl on eariii 
save man and ol aught in man save niinu, lime nas widened the Jiorizon 
and luunamsed llie machinery- 


21. Higher education in India presents three broad clmracterisLic.s. It is (a) hi Ihtjhcr 
secular; it is utilitarian (though nut pr.ictical); and it is conducted in Dnglisu. education. 
Inc policy as regards religious teaching ominemted in 1801 was based on tlie 
ajiprolicnsion ot prosclylis.itiun. 'J’hat aj^preheii.sion no longer e.xists. The 
danger of ■‘irreligious" cdueation lias bien made inaniicsl. A movement 
in lavonr of religious instruction has arisen among tne educated. Experi- 
ments are being made, lint the adequate solution ol one of tlic most dilhcult 
of our problems is probably not yet in sight. 'J be high school and tlic college 
are tbe natural path to government and professional employ; and examin- 
ations liave been the natural portals. Tbe scale on wliicli these examinations 
must be conducted is very large. The scope of such examinations is limited. 

And these circumstances in turn have imposed limits on the course. Tor the 
suliject that does not lend itself to the test comes to lie neglected or excluded 
Irom the course when the certilicatc is tlic end and aim. Courses have accord- 
ingly often been framed with a view to facility and fairness of examination 
and lacking in those elements vvhigh go to mal;e up wliat docs not tell in an 
answer-paper — charaelcr, practical adaptability and reasoning power. The 
text-book, too, has not always been chosen with a consideration for tbe environ- 
ment and the mental plane either of the teacher or of the taught. There is 
an outcry that the courses ai'c literary, and tlmt a practical bent is needed in 
the high school, and also in the shape of technological institutions. Perhaps 
the argument in favour of the j^ractical has sometimes been obscured by vague- 
ness as to the meaning of the term. But the desire for a broader basis of 
instruction is slowly crj'stallisiiig; and probably few will gainsay it, especially 
when the existence of higher institutions finds its justification no longer only 
in tbe need of public servants, but also in wider outlets of professional activity 
and culture. The statement is .sometimes made that the Indian student i» 
actuated by purely material motives. The statement is partially true of many 
students in all countries, but is not truer in the case of India than of else- 
where. Again, it is sometimes said tliat the bond between the ruling race 
and the ruled has Ijeen made the language of the former, and that this result 
is paradoxical. The assertion is incorrect, since it would limit adminis- 
trative activity to the college class-room; and, even there, must be quali- 
fied by realisation of the facts that the Indian desires, and the government ' 
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lias piLi-cnljccl a court-o of occidental study, and that it is not easy (though it 
ho id\isahlc) to conduct tins m Kngingcs i^luch are not the natuial 
\cluoie of the thought to be expressed and olten m ti\o or three of those 
luiguie,!.!, sinmltanoousl} before the same audience 

it the cxatinnationil trend has limited the scone it has affected still more 
tJic iiiipartiiigol instiuUion Ihecram Icsson an<i the hej hook haic received 
tiicoiinj,eiiieiit 1 he large influx into secoridar) and Jugner institutions the 
itcc^sit} of cheap niamtenance and often the quantitatue and qualitatnc 
detects of the staff }ia\c also contributed to the adoption of ciaide methods 
In so ne ircas and in some institutions discipline has been of the poorest 
iiiLsc t lets ha\c combined to foster m many quart-'ro an unflattering opinion 
ol I nghbh education m India A point nhicli is largely responsible tor the 
opimou 13 tlio wastage ^\hlch takes place as pujnls ascend the standards 
iliU such wistagc should take place is explicable and also deplorable Hut 
13 not tair to judge of a system by its unlmu cd | rcduct Ii e graduate is 
iiu cli udii to Indian education 

(6) Hi elc 22 ihe spread of useful and practical instruction among the masses has 

meiKartjciht Kmam d tlie principal feature of educational policy Ihe Court of Director^ 
calioH inq ic cd its importance upon (he central go ernni'’nt the central goiern 

mi,nt upon the nio\inciaI administrations Various causes hate combined 
igjiinst the fulfilment of this aun—the lo id claims of higher education the 
letli 11 gj ol the loiter classes and the inferiority of the teachers The middle 
tUsscs dcsiro higher institutions the maintenance of whose eOiciency demands 
the energies and tlic financial aid of the State V great part of the masses 
lute not been accustomed to e<lucation in the past and sec little advantage 
from It in the present Lxcmption from fees and compulsory attendance 
Into be"*!! uiged The former is tried in some provinces without appreciable 
cITett The Utter is a drastic measure to adopt towards a population which 
is not ttuliiQ reasonable distance of general literacy and large sections of 
winch would resent such interference with lib^nv as an act of tyranny 
] cunoi) 1 C progress and the improtement of the school itself will proliiably of 
tlmmseltes commend a change of attitude The most urgent improrenieiit is 
tiic raising of tlie pat and status of the village teacher M Chailley in his 
al u Prollcms of Dnttsh India his placed the mediocre quality 
ot the primary schoohaa&ter as the fir»t reason for the lack of reform This 
1 itlitr than ctefetts of currKula is probably reifonsible for the divorce of 
teaching from the practical issues of village life and th'' consequent want of 
poi uHi ity and of marked effect on literacy The teaching of the 3 K s and 
a fittfe geography are generaffy combined with some study of the viffage maps 
and re ords and nature study centring round the field the crop and the cattle 
Ihes*' and mental problems in arithmetic are much appreciated It remains 
that their teaching already good m ®ome schools should be impro>ed m the 
great majority 

Method has suffered from other causes b-»side* the poor pro pects of the 
J richer Llementary location too long lay under the blight of ideals non 
regarded is obsolete or unsuitable — an oppre5si%e examination system tie 
ilistribution of grants by examinational rc^iult the i ipo^tation of methods 
of infantile instruction unsuitable to the genius of the country In the 
piiiiniy school if anywhere there should be no place for rigid (“ats and the 
in trucUon should be imparled on indigenous lines adapted to modern require 
ents and to rational methods When attention and inspection have not 
b°eii relaxed oi dnerted to secondary education good results ha%e been 
obtained There are many excdlent primary schools in India The improie 
nient of the rest is a matter of money and care 
. 23 These feu points— which to those conversant uith Indian education 

Itcmoiaio} common places— have been put forward to siiow the defects 

dems qualities of the system especially tliose defects vhich 

may be regarded as its inheritance from the age that gave it birth and whose 
endication has proceeded more slowly than in Furope How consciousness 
of the-e defects has grown and the steps taken to remedy them will be show n 
htcr in this review The preceding paragraphs have attempted to express 
certain generalities applicable to Indian education in general and do not 
attempt to tr^-at of its specialised forms 
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revenues In a word the whole of the provincial expenditure on educa 
tion IS met Irom pro\incnl imeimcs wliicn arc from time to time enhanced 
by imperial grants Similarly a large but indefinite portion of lo^al 
fund expenditure on education is met from cesses but these are lery 
mateinll) increased b} grants both general and special from provincial 
revenues The life history of an mmerial assignment might bo traced as 
follows Tlio Goicrnmcnt of India allots a recurring sum to a Local Govern 
ment for let us say elcmcntarj education The sum is shown in the pro\in 
cial budget as part of the provincial funds available for education As 
primary education is mainly tlie affair of district boards the larger portion 
of the sum is transferred as a special grant to the district funds and distri 
bated proportionately to each lioard Part however may be kept for provin 
cnl expenditure on increases of the inspecting staff on scliolarships or schools 
for the training of elcmcntarj teachers necessitated bj the enhanced educa 
tional activity of the boards The boards probably spend the money in 
increasing the paj of existing teachers founding new board schools increas 
ing grants to privately managed schools or aiding schools hitherto unaided 
Private funds are classed as fees subscriptions endowments and other 
sources There is no need to add any further explanation But the figures 
collected under these heads are necessarily of a somewhat uncertain nature 
lassificalion 27 The ordinary institutions are the following Pirst the primary 
f tnsttlulwns schools in which simple vernacular education is imparted These are sub 
div ided into lower primary or elementary schools and upper pnmarj — ^that is 
those winch carry education a stage or two abore the elementary The great 
majority of schools are of the primary tvpe To these should be added 
vernacular middle schools which are classed as secondary in the tables but are 
simplj primary schools witli continuation classes added to servo the need of 
larger villages and also with a view to supplying voulhs of sufficient attain 
ment to enter at once into vernacular normal schools Second the anglo 
vernacular secondary school which is divided into the anglo vernacular or 
English middle school {in theory an incomplete high school lacking the top 
classes but often of a deplorably inferior character) and the full high scffiool 
teaching up to the matriculation or school final etammation In many parts 
of India a high school possesses the primary classes also and a boy may 
undergo his whole school care'»r from tne infant class to the matriculation in 
the same institution Third there is the arts college affiliated to one of the 
universities and offering a course of four v ears up to the bachelor s degree and 
a further coarse to tl?e M A Some colleges have high schools attached to 
*^heni Besides these which have be“n termed the ordinary institutions there 
are special institutions toth of the collegiate and school grade for law raedi 
cine engineering teaching and agriculture and there are schools of com 
merce of industry etc Private institutions are partly religious or semi 
"ehgious schools or teach Sanskrit Arabic and Persian But the majority 
of these institutions are very elementary schools teaching a vernacular which 
hope as they improve to be placed on the recognised or aided list 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

GEN]5Pv.AL PROGRESS. 


1. — Sfati.s't ical Pi'ogress. 

2S. The first noticeable feature of the quinquennium is the inerease of Increase 
pupils. In 1907 the number was 5,388,632, In 1912 it was 6,780,721 or pupils. 
nearly 26 per cent, larger. Compared with past ])criods the increase is large; 
compared with the population it is small. The school-going population has 
been calculated in India as 15 per cent, of the population. Doubts have 
recently been cast upon this conventional figure. The calculation depends 
upon the number of years wliich may be reckoned as representing a reasonable 
time for education, the ages which begin and end this period, and the propor- 
tion of the population which is at any time included between those ages. On 
the one hand, in a country which is tropical and sub-tropical, the proportion 
of the population contained in the earlier age-periods is larger than in cold 
climates.* On the other hand, where the bulk of the population is agricul- 
tural, the period of education is necessarily shorter than under more com- 
plicated social conditions, and the amount of education required is less. 

The actual time spent under primai-y instruction is, so far as the figures 
adduced in chapter VIII can show, 3-8 years. This period, however, cannot 
be taken as sufficient to secure permanent results; for the figures of literacy 
warrant the assumption that many of those who receive education relapse 
into illiteracy. The primary course (and this is all that need be considered) 
ordinarily occupies from five to six years; and the average age of school-life 
is from the com]detion of the fifth to the completion of the eleventh or 
■twelftli year. These ages include (if we reckon to the end of the eleventh 
yearl 13'7 per cent, of the population, (if we reckon to the end of the twelfth 
year) just below 16 per cent.t The old figure of 15 ]Der cent, may therefore 
be taken as fairly correct. On this' assumption only 17'7 of the population 
of a school-going age are now at school against 14-8 per cent, five years ago. 

If only pupils under primary instruction are taken, the percentage is still less. 

29. The increase of 2-9 in the percentage is large, especially when it is 
considered that the figure for 1907 is reckoned on the census total of 1901, 
that for 1912 on the census total of 1911, and that the latter total exceeds the 
former by over fourteen millions of souls. But the percentage in itself is 
verj’- small. The reasons for this can be more suitably discussed in the chapter 
' on primary education. The following are the increases in different, 
provinces ; — » 


Province. 

Pupils at sonooi (pigukcs in 
thousands). 

Porccnfngo 

of 

increase. 

Porcontnpo of the 
total population 
at scbool. 

1907. 

1912. 

Madras ..... 

],oor 

1,280 

27-1 

8-1 

Bombay ..... 

m 

923 

28-0 

3-4 

Bengal ..... 

],2G9 

1,610 

26-9 

2-9 

United Provinces 

600 

712 

■ 17-5 

1-5 

Punjab ..... 

300 

381 

27-0 

. IT 

Burma ..... 

390 

445 

11-5 

3-7 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

816 


31-7 

.3-1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

237 

313 

32-1 


Coorg ..... 

5 

7 

40'0 

3-9 

North- West Erontier Province . 

29 

35 

20-7 

1'6 

Total 

5,389 

6,781 

'■ 25-8 

2-7 


* G- Sundbiirg : Apereva Btaiiatiquca Intcrnaiionaur, pago 114« 
t 077 ^ Report on the estimated age distribvtion nt the Indian popvlaticn as recorded at the Gensvs of 

JwJJf p6gC <t}U« " 
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PROGRESS or EDCCATION IN INDIA. 


Increase in 
erpendiiure. 


The percentage of increase is over 20 in three provinces. The figures of 
the last colnmn fairly represent the educational condition of different 
provinces as set forth in this review. 

In 1902 the percentage of those at school to tho total population was 1 9, 
and in 1901 the percentage of literacy was 5 3. Now 2 7 of the population 
are at school; and in 1911 the percentage of literates was 6 9 

Anotlier rough means of judging tlic advance of education is a con- 
sideration of the growth in the number of newspapers and periodicals The 
number published in India in 1906 was 1,360 In 1911 it was 1,815 The 
increase has been mncli larger in tlie Bengals than elsewhere It is less easy 
to speak of the circulation of these papers Some of tlie new productions 
have a minute circulation, but that of the more popular papers has generally 
increased 

30 The total amount spent upon education lias risen from Its 5,59,03,673 
^£3, 726, Oil) to Us 7,85,92,605 (£5,239,507) The figures for provinces are 
given below • — 


ProTiDce 

Torn Avotft STzft Of 
SDeeAtiof 

Ta(«l leenue. 

fif 

tnCKsM* 

ISCff 

1912 


Rs 

Rb 

Rb 


Madras . . 

£>;.«», 358 

1.35,05.302 

38,00,744 

' 38 9 


1,06.43,089 

1,86,17.527 ' 

29.74.4SS 

zs-o 


1,16.05,468 

1.72.02.434 

65,93,906 

47 6 

UnUed ProvincM 

74,89,580 

1,07,02.838 

1 83,03,268 

441 


51.90,890 

' 68,64,009 

' 16,08,019 

821 


54,87,233 

47,3«,ew 

32.49,408 

35 8 

Eastern Bangal and Assam . 

61,24,074 

60,4G,S61 

20,22,287 

571 

Ceotial Proyincss and B«rar 

22,48,001 

32,62,441 

10,17,880 

45 8 

COQTK . 

49,106 

72,854 

28,688 

48 2 

Norta-lVest t^oatwr frovinos 

2, 37, 75-) 

4,28,493 

1,90,744 

80 2 

TCTit 

5,89,03,073 

7,85,92,005 

2,20,88,982 

40 6 


This represents expenditure from both public and private sources, which 
contribute to the total in about equal proportions In 1912 the expenditure 
from public funds was just over four crores of rupees (nearly £2,700,000), 
distributed among provinces as below — 


VtoTiflce 

Tottl. iWOVXT JfST raOJt PUBEIC 
rcKo* 

l^tal meteue 

jE’ercenUge 

lacKue 

1907 

1918 


Ra. 

Rs 

Rs 

- 


42.79,690 

59,C4,2G6 

36,81,676 

39 4 


50,78,637 

74,88,139 

18,09,602 



48,80,614 

68,10,088 

19,29,474 

J>9 5 


49.27.664 

67,58,076 




82,12,136 

38.75,550 


20 7 


22.08.949 

26,87,601 


21-7 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

25,13,320 

40,10,524 

U.97,004 


Central Prorinces and Berar 

17.40>96 

25,65,517 


47 4 


33,923 

53.493 



Korth-West Frontier Province . 

1,69,050 

V 

3,09,818 



Toth 

2,90,84,574 

4,05,23,072 

J,l)5,SS,498 

SG8 
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Tlio Noi’tli-Wpst Frontier Province ensily leads the way in tlie increase 
both of total and of public expenditure. Eastern Bengal and Assam conies 
next. It is intere.sting to observe that in these two ])rovinces, and in Madras, 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Coorg public expenditure lias increased 
more rapidly than total expenditure. 

31. The quinquennium has witnessed the allocation of imperial grants hiiperial 
for purposes of education. The amounts devoted to each brancli of education grants. 
will be stated in the appropriate chapters. The totals arc as follows : — 

Ils. 

00,17,000 
05,00,000 
3,10,00,000 


Total . 4 , 7 4 , 17, 000 (£ 3 , 10 ], 133 ) 


R-!. 

50.00. 000 for popular edu- 

cation. , 

10.00. 000 for universities 

and secondary 
education. 

55,00,000 for various kinds 
of education. 


Totat. . 1,15,00,000 tf.7Cr.,G07) 


Recurring grants allotted in 19151 


»i - 3i 


1912 


1013 


Non-recurring grant s' allotted in 1911 

1912 
„ 1913 


>• 


These figures include grants made shortly after the close of the quin- 
quennium. Tlie full effect of these allocations has not yet made itself felt 
in the general expenditure figures. Indeed, the actual distribution of the 
last non-recurring grant is being spread over three years. On the other 
hand, the grants made in 190.5 aiid 1906 have played their part in facilitating 
progress during the period under review. The figures of this paragraph 
refer solely to imperial grants, not to the natural increase of provincial 
expenditure on education. 

32. The average cost of educating a pupil has risen from Rs. 8-8-2 a year Average cost of 
to Rs. 9-4-11. Out of this, public funds defray Rs. 4-11-9. The cost is a pupil. 
highest in the Punjab (Rs. 14-11-8) and next highest in Bombay (Rs. 13-0-10). 

It is lowest in Eastern Bengal and"Assam (Rs. 5-15-6). The most expensive 
institution is the professional college, where a pupil costs nearly Rs. 342. In 
an arts college the average expenditure is over Rs. 169, in a secondary school 
Rs. 23-10-3, and in a primary school Rs. 4-6-5. 

33. The general advance of education in India during the last fifty years Progress of the 
is illustrated in the diagrams which figure at the beginning of this chapter, past fifty 
These show the gradual rise in the number of pupils and the concomitant ?/ears. 

rise in expenditure. The figures, of the earlier years are unreliable; the 
dotted line in the sixties and seventies represents transition to new and more 
complete methods of collecting statistical information. Freedom from famine 
in particular and generally the material prosperity of the country are im- 
portant factors. The famines of 1874 and 1876, the severe famines of 1897 
and 1900 and the advent of plague about the same time delayed progress to a 
considerable extent; while the 1886-87 depression was partially due to 
financial stress. The resolution of the Government of Bombay remarks that 
during the latter part of the period under review plague was responsible for 
the closure of 368 schools in two divisions alone. But the material prosperity 
of the country and the spread of education have been well maintained during 
the last decade. Since 1900 expenditure has increased by 109 per cent, and 
the number of pupils by 52 per cent. 
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II — Change tn of the -people 

34 The quinquennium has witnessed a remarkable realisation on the part 
of almost all classes of the growing importance of education The movement 
in favour of denominational universities the prominence which educational 
problems non assume on the platform and in the press the debates in the 
imperial and local Icgislatnc councils and the introduction of a private bill 
for compulsory education —all these arc symptoms pointing in the same 
direction while growing numbers afford incontestiblo proof of enhanced 
demand The Goicmmcnt of Bombay remark that the history of the period 
indicates the presence among the people themselves of a growing disposi 
tion favourable to the reception of higher educational ideals and aspirations 

35 Mr de la rossesa3s that perhaps the most notable event in connection 
with primary education is the suddenly an akened interest in it manifested 
by the general public If the zeal in some quarters somewhat outruns discre 
tion its existence is a sign of liappy augury The programme of extension 
called for by the Goreroroent of India should if funds suffice for its reihsa 
tion certainly satisfy all hut the most extravagant idealists It is not 
unnatural that the crj for mass education emanates from classes already 
educated The reports contain indications that practical efforts towards its 
realisation are not always commensurate with profession The increase of 
pupils in secondary schools is comparatively greater than that in primary 
and sjonpathy is largely centred on higher institutions The Madras report 
speaks of apatb) on the part of the Hindus towards the depressed castes 
It IS complained that some of the district boards have cut down their expen 
diture on education Municipal committees in the Punjab take little interest 
in the elementary education of the masses and secondary schools claim the 
largest share of municipal expenditure on education in that province and 
the conversion of a middle vernacular school into an angle vernacular school 
often arouses individual generosity Bural courses which do not lead to 
English classes are unpopular 

3G On the other hand the rush into higher institutions (secondary 
schools and colleges) has been remarkable The increase of pupils during the 
period has amounted to 47 per cent The reports notice the insufficiency of 
existing facilities to cope with rapid expansion In some provinces a limit of 
numbers has had to be fixed in government schools In the Bengals the made 
quacy of colleges to accommodate candidates for admission has prov ed em 
barrassing Some interesting figures from the Puniab report regarding the 
numbers in secondary schools are quoted in paragraph 180 of this review 

37 Individual assistance too is displayed mainlv m the case of higher 
or specialised studies Edncation m India is not largely endowed Sir A 
Bourne complains of the lack of foundations for secondary schools Excep 
tions are the generosity of tbe Tata family displayed in the establishment of 
the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore and the liberal endowment of 
V arious institutions in the Bombay presidency There are other exceptions 
and the number of endowed fellowships scholarships and prizes is by no 
means insignificant Among instances of private liberality during or just 
after the quinquennium may be mentioned the response to the appeals for 
dehominational universities the gift of fifteen lakhs made by Sir T Paht 
to the Calcutta University the endowment of the Science Institute and 
Gujarat College and of the projected college of commerce in Bombay a large 
donation for a university library at Calcutta and (most striking of all) the 
collection of five lakhs among the frontier tribes for the establishment of an 
arts college at the border city of Peshawar Reports mention other indivi 
dual acts of generosity 


III — General improvements 

38 Government has utilised the opportunity afforded by enhanced 
interest the desire for better education and the growing sense that the basis 
of instruction has hitherto be«i too narrow These have been the three 
gmding factors in such changes as have been initiated in organisation and in 
the handling of educational problems 
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39. With the growth of education and the increased complexity of the (i) Increased 
questions it involves, a greater responsibility falls upon government and a resfonsihility 
laro-er portion of its attention is necessarily devoted to this side of administra- of government. 
tion. Accordingly, a separate department has been created in the Govern- (a) Improved 
raent of India, a department of public instruction' has been organised in the organisation. 
North-West Frontier Province, tlie inspecting staff has been strengthened 
throughout the provinces and has received the status of a government 
service where it did not previously possess it. Large grants have been made 
for the expansion and improvement of institutions; and the administration 
of these funds will in itself demand a greater perfection in the machinery. 

The inspecting stafis of provinces are often too small to cope with the number 
of schools. Notwithstanding that they have been strengthened, the number 
of officers in some areas is still quite inadequate. With enlargement of the 
staff there has arisen the need for co-ordination of duties — a subject treated 
of in chapter IV. Administration tends to grow more involved, and this 
has necessitated, in some provinces, new methods of co-operation with civil 
officers. The growth of the subordinate inspecting staff demands increased 
supervision and threatens to be largely ineffectual unless means are adopted, 
through special training, to render it helpful rather than inquisitorial. 

A feature of some importance among the administrative changes of the 
period has been the devolution of powers to officers of the departments of 
public instruction. This is rendered necessary by the increasing volume of 
work. The measures of decentralisation generally relate to matters of routine 
and need not be detailed here. Among the more important of them js the 
power to appoint officers on higher rates of pay and to sanction building 
schemes up to a higher amount than was formerly permitted. 

40. At the same time, steps have been taken to take the public into con- (j) Non-official 
fidence in the framing of educational schemes. Sir Harcourt Butler, the first co-operation 
Member for Education in the Governor General’s Council, based the initial invited. 
operations of the department upon the advice of three conferences to which 
non-official representatives were admitted in large numbers. The first of 
these fittingly dealt with general problems of Indian education, the second 
with the improvement of oriental studies, the third with the education of tlie 
domiciled community. The proceedings o.f these conferences have been jDub- 
lished in full and allusion is made to them in the preceding resolution and in 
the pages of this review. Nor is this all. Committees have been summoned 
for discussion in the provinces; and the quinquennium has been characterised 
by the number of its conferences. " Conferences,” saj'^s Mr. de la Fosse, have 
been throughout the chief means by which reforms have been initiated. Before 
maldng any step forward, it has been the practice to take stock of the situa- 
tion and to confer with experts and othei’s interested in education as to the 
plan of campaign.” The questions of secondary and of industrial education 
in that province were considered by two conferences called at Naini Tal. 

This second question was also discussed at conferences held in Burma and in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1909 and by a committee in the Punjab. Com- 
mittees were summoned for the framing of the school leaving certificate 
scheme in Madras and of courses for European schools in the same presidency ; 
for the revision of primary courses in Bengal, the formulation of proposals for 
a school final examination, and for the improvement of Muhammadan educa- 
tion, of the Presidency College and of the Calcutta Women’s Training College, 
for the establishment of a technological institute in the same city and for 
the distribution of the imperial grants ; on the question of rural education in 
the United Provinces; on the framing of a vernacular curriculum, on the 
reform of madrassas and on moral and religious education in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. A general conference, ordinarily attended both ; 

by officials and non-officials, was established in the Punjab in 1909 as an ' 

annual event. . The first of these meetings dealt with the unification of pri- 
mary curricula, the pay of village teachers, the simplification of the code, 
etc.; the second, considered a draft revision of the school curriculum; the 
third dealt with more purely departmental subjects and was confined to 
departmental officers. An important development in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam has been -the establishment, as a permanent body, of a Female Educa- 
tion Committee, which meets annually and is consulted by government on all 
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questions affectnig the education of girls ‘ In addition,” says Mr Roy, 
to the formulation of large projects lor the expansion and reform of girls’ 
schools of all grades, tlic attention of this committee during the past three 
jears has been directed to the inspection of schools, the discussion and pre 
scription of lx.ttcr methods of teaching, the improvement of indi\ zdual institu 
tions, and the encouragement of study amon" girls and Asomcn by the forma 
tion of Indies’ committees and the introduction of zenana teaching” These 
conferences have genefally been largely attended by private individuals Im 
portant sclicmcs have been framed, and considerable progress has been made 
in carrying them out 

(tt) Imvrovc- 41 The superiority of the public over the privately managed school was 
tnent ofinstilU’ emphasised at the Allaliabad conference of 1911 But the policy of entnist- 
tiaur mg higlier education as far as possible to private agency is maintained 

(o) State The recommendations of the Government of India made in 1906 included 

management the cstnbhsliment of a certain number of government high schools The 

Decentralisation Commission advocated the transfer of English schools irom 
local bodies to government In the United Provinces, high schools have l^en 
made oier from district boards to the State — considerably to the benefit ot 
tlie institutions In Burma a certain number of government high and middle 
Lnghsli scliools are being established, and it has been decided to bring under 
government management the municipal high schools at Bassein and Akyab 
Xhc Central I’rovmccs administration has decided to play an active part in 
supplying secondary education in important centres Part of the scheme 
put forward for the North West Frontier Province is the provincialisation 
of municipal high sebooK which has since been sanctionw It has been 
found desirable to place under government management (with the full con 
sent of the college authorities) the Gujarat College in Bombay and (just after 
the close of the period) the Morns College in the Central Provinces 
(h) Board 42 The private management of primary schools has not proved successful 

spools and Their oiganisation is defective, their distribution uneven Large portions of 
edtuxUwnal the country have been actually over schooled, but the inefficiency and poor 
suneys accommodation of the institutions rendered them unattractive One of the 
most striking features of the figures quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
IS the comparatively small increase of institutions, amounting (for those of 
all kinds) to only 8 per cent , against an increase in pupils of 26 per cent In 
other words an institution now educates 38 pupils against 33 pupils five 
jears ago This is particufarlj marhed in the North West frontier Pro 
Vince where an actual dimination of 212 schools has been accxjmpanied by an 
increase of pupils amounting to over 20 per cent and a large fenhancement of 
expenditure In Eastern Bengal and Assam, too the im reuse of institutions 
has been insignificant, and the growth of pupils large A more even distn 
bution of schools is being observed, single good schools are being substituted 
for groups of overlapping and inefficient institutions, new schools are being 
established where none existed before Board primary schools are more 
popular and are increasing at a more rapid rate than privately managed 
schools The growing desire for instruction and the appreciation of more 
efficient institutions are evinced by the proportionate!) greater increase of 
pupils The policy of government is a regular survey of the country with a 
view to a properly distributed provision of schools The work has but now 
commenced The figures of the quinquennium appear to justify consider 
able expectations from its execution 

(c) Pnvateh; 43 While the demand is for board primary schools wherever possible, 

manaqed deavours have been made to improve privately managed institutions, whether 
institutions of the higher or of the elementary grade, by means of grants The grauts in 
aid to elementary schools m Madras increased by 38 per cent In the united 
Provinces the annual grants to aided colleges increased by 69 per cent, and 
nearly four lakhs were given for capital purpo=:es, the annual grants in aid 
to schools teaching English rose by 32 per cent , and those to European schools 
by 55 per cent For the whole of India the grants to colleges have increased 
by 10 per cent , to secondary English schools by 20 per cent , to middle verna 
cular schools bv 21 per cent, to primary schools by 5 per cent and to special 
schools by 69 per cent The increase on the total expenditure is 1& per cent 
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The amount now annually disbursed from public funds to aided institutions 
' is over 80 lakhs, and this sum excludes grants for capital purposes. 

The matter in whicln privately managed institutions stand mostly in 
need is improvement of staff. In state schools the teachers are pensionable, 
in board schools they are sometimes pensionable and sometimes subscribe to 
provident funds. There are few measures which would contribute more sub- 
stantially to securing a better type of teacher in privately managed schools 
than the establishment of some similar provision. Progress in this respect 
has been -made during the quinquennium. In Madras the question of _ estal> 
lishing a provident fund for teachers in privately managed institutions is 
under consideration and expenditure upon provident funds started by private 
managers is nov,’’ recognised as a proper object of aid. Such fiinds have been 
e.=!tabiished in various grades, of institutions in the Punj ab ; contributions 
towards them are allowed to count as expenditure on tuition in secondary 
schools ; they have been instituted for primary teachers in all districts. The 
Central Provinces administration has under consideration the establishnient 
of a provident fund for teachers in aided schools. In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province a regular service of vernacular teachers has been formed. The 
Government of India have also addressed Local Governments generally on the 
subject. 

44. Among improvements must be reckoned the provision of more suit- (d) Buildings. 
able accommodation. There has been great building activity. Greater 
attention is being paid to the special requirements of educational buildings. 

The provision of houses for primary schools remains a problem. There is a 
tendency to adopt type-plans for this and other simple forms of school-houses. 

This has especially been the case in the United Provinces, Avhere the designs 
include buildings for schools, hostels and manual training workshops. The 
buildings since erected are stated to have given satisfaction in all respects; 
and the existence of standard plans has effected great saving of labour. The 
reports from Bengal, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam and the North- 
West Frontier Province also speak of type-plans having been framed — 
mainly for primary schools. 

45. It has more and more been recognised that the type of education {Hi) Broader 
followed by most pupils in India is narrow and deadening. The reaction ideas of 
against this state of things has taken different forms. The demand for education. 
industrial training and the reviving interest in oriental studies will be des- 
cribed in the chapters on those subjects. It is necessary here to deal at some 

length with the subjects of physical and moral training and briefly to mention 
the steps that have been taken to free study from the influence of a hard and 
fast examinational system. 

46. Greater attention to physical culture has been a feature of the quin- (a) Physical 
quennium. Bengal has recently obtained a physical director from the United and manual 
States. In the United Provinces much has been done for providing schools training. 
with proper playing grounds. The protective side of physical education has 

begun to receive attention in the Punjab, and a commencement has been made 
of systematic physical examination. This province has also a completely 
organised system of physical training and athletic competitions for schools; 
high schools have their teachers of athletics, vernacular schools are visited by 
peripatetic instructors in the employ of boards; tournaments are held, first 
in districts and afterwards at the headquarters of divisions. In the last 
year of the quinquennium a compulsory system of games was introduced into 
all government schools of the Central Provinces, together Avith the pajunent 
of a games fee to support the clubs. This is reported to be working well. 

The Madras report notices that an encouraging -feature is the increasing 
ability of students to manage their games for themselves, while it is feared 
that most teachers stiU take but little interest in them. The sam.e complaint 
is made about teachers in Bengal, v/ho, “ as a whole, do not appreciate the 
value of physical training for their pupils and do little for the better organi- 
sation of school games, much less take part in them themselves.” Apart from 
this, there is no doubt great keenness evinced among college and secondary 
school pupils, and a considerable efficiency has been attained in athletics, 
while drill and deshi hasrat (country exercises) are regularly practised in 
almost all public institutions, both higher and primary. 


(i 
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47 A ^vorcl of warning has to be added though it la apparently not apph 
cable in all provinces upon a danger which attends the introduction of 
western s}stems of athletics Sir A BSurne remarks that tlie institutior of 
tournaments and cup ties by which it has boon sought to encourage games has 
not been an unmixed bencKt “ It has even produced an incipient profession 
alisin which keeps the number of boys actually playing games comparatively 
small Nor is Mr Prior in favour of tournaments the spirit of sport (he 
i\ rites) IS almost entirely wanting and the great crowds of school 
Ik^js who witness tie matches usually contain only a very tiny per 
centage of boys who have ever played tlie game themselves or eier 
will play it While admitting that matters improve and that matches end 
less frequently than before in inter tribal warfare and stone-4hrowing he is 
convinced that while the playing of organised games should be encouraged 
the time has not come for tournaments tetween institutions to be played with 
moral profit to the boys The Bengal report too complains of the spirit of 
professionalism which leads to the enrolment of boys in schools in order that 
they may be qualified to play in matches and the over emulation and excite 
ment which sometimes result m acts of violence against the opposite party or 
their friends The report from the United Provinces cites an instance in 
which the students of a normal school were summonsed by tlie team winch they 
had defeated at hockey for assaults committed in the course of the game 

the case was happily compromised out of court when it came to be under 
stood that no malice lay behind the vigour of the attack ” The same report 
states that it has been found desirable to abolish the tournament system alto 
getber owing to the professionalism and unpleasantness which were engen 
dered and from which it appears not even headmasters were altogether free 
Its disappearance appears to have had no damaging effect upon enthusiasm 
On the other hand the fostering endeavours of the college staffs and of a 
university committee for inter collegiate contests are said to have wrought 
improvement ^n athletics m the Punjab where in spite of occasional disturb 
anccs a more friendly and sportsmanlike spirit is said to be growing up and 
there is no reason to question the beneficial effect of tournaments 

Professionalism and crude ideas respecting contests where party spirit 
may run high are dangers to be guarded against and the latter is a not un 
natural characteristic of the earlier stages of an implanted groivth But the 
taste for games m themselves is wholly good and the right spirit is growing 
The average Indian student lives a healthy life when he has the opportunity 
In some of the large towns his physical condition often leaves everything to 
be desired Calcutta possesses over 8 000 college students and nearly 58 000 
school pupils Beyond the public parks few of the institutions have play 
grounds worthy the name Many have none others give the title to any 
small space that happens to be unoccupied in the compound 

48 Save for the beginning made m the Punjab but little is done in the 
way of medical inspection Simple hygiene lessons are generally included in 
vernacular text books and the subject sometimes figures as a separate one in 
higher schools But the teaching is too often unreal The Government of 
India have recently given Bs 25 lakhs for educational hygiene the provision 
of playgrounds and kindred objects 

49 Manual training is being introduced as a part of the instructional 
system but its introduction is slow Mr Prior says that this branch of 
a liberal education is still viewed with dislike and distrust it is not regarded 
as any part of the stock in trade of a clerk a graduate a shop keeper cr a 
gentleman all that the parent asks of the school is that it shall pass his 
son by any means through the requisite exam nation Nevertheless manual 
training now forms an item in the course of some of the traini:^ institutions 
manual classes are attached to some of the board schools in Bombay Sloyd 
classes to selected schools in Burma and two Local Governments have indented 
for manual instructors 

(6) Jlcltjious 50 The question of religious and moral training has come prominently to 

and moral the fore during the quinquennium The attitude of government as regards 

tnsiruetton religion has already been described as one of neutrality — abstention from 

teaching in public schools abstention from interference with teaching in 
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privately managed schools. Certain concessions have been allowed. In the 
United Provinces the education code permits religious instruction for one 
hour a week to the children of parents who desire it, but the ordinary staff 
is to have nothing to do with the instruction. In the Punjab the code per- 
mits- religious instruction on the premises of board schools out of school 
hours, provided that it is imparted in accordance with rules laid down by 
the local body, that the parents desire it, that no teacher in regular employ 
is compelled to teach, and that no charge for such instruction is paid from 
public funds. In 1909-10 religious instruction was permitted in state 
schools in Burma, where the great majority of the people are Buddhists and 
thus offer a fairly homogeneous field. The chief conditions imposed were the 
equal recognition of different faiths, the provision of instruction out of 
school hours, without compulsion and only at the request of parents or 
guardians, the separation of any fees collected for religious instruction from 
school fees, the approval of the selected teacher by the inspector and the 
prohibition of any religious ceremony, festival or public act of worship 
within the school precincts. 

51. The results do not always confirm the reality of the outcry against a 
purely secular system. There are vast numbers of privately managed insti- 
tutions of every grade where religious instruction has always been permitted 
and yet none has ever been imparted. In the United Provinces only five 
schools have taken advantage of the concession made in the case of govern- 
ment institutions. Mr. de la Fosse concludes that the middle-class parent 
is farcus deorum cultor et infrequens, and remarks the fact that, though 
by reason of the equal observance of the festivals of various religions no 
school boy in the world enjoys so many holidays as the Indian school boy, 
yet those who demand religious instruction have not thought of utilising 
these opportunities. It must, however, be remembered that the main declara- 
tion of government, dating as it does from a time which apprehended the 
dangers of proselytisation, is regarded as deterrent in the case of publicly 
managed schools, that in a matter like this the privately managed school is 
prone to follow suit, and that new orders take long to permeate the public 
mind. In Burma the idea of religious instruction is rendered familiar by 
its prevalence in monastic schools; and similar instruction, chiefly Buddhist 
(though representatives of other religions have equal rights of access to pupils 
of their faiths), is now given in sixtv state institutions. The teachers are 
mainly members of the school staff and receive no special remuneration. The 
sj'^stem is said to be working smoothly and to be productive of good — if only 
by weakening the belief that secular instruction is the only work of schools. 
Yet even here, though the concession was received with delight by those 
concerned and though parents "are not apathetic, practical help from them 
is not forthcoming and there is a tendency to look to government for every- 
thing. 

52. The influence of a long established principle, natural inertia and the 
habit of regarding a school as a machine to facilitate the passing of external 
examinations doubtless largely account for the contrast between inactivity 
and outcry. Nor is the demand universal. There can be no doubt of its 
widespread reality among Muhammadans. It is less general among Hindus. 
This was strikingly emphasised in the divergent opinions expressed at the 
Allahabad conference. One speaker averred that those brought up in the 
most orthodox manner often display the most unsettled minds; another cited 
an instance in which the introduction of religion as part of the school course 

> had given rise to religious reaction and political propagandism ; both these 
authorities considered such instruction to be impossible. Mr. de la Fosse 
observes that purely secular education is often regarded as the underlying 
cause of social, moral and political unrest, but that a perverted religious 
sense has quite as often been the cause of depravity. Mr. Godley Avarns 
against the too common assumption that the value of a school as a moral 
agency is secured by the inclusion of some form of religious teaching. 

53. The changes in rule which ha^m been noticed, the increase of deno- 
minational schools in the Punjab and the collection of funds for communal 
universities form the record of achievement during the quinquennium. This 
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does not aiHount to much The time has rather been formative of opinion 
However slowly it transforms itself into deed there is no doubt a Jeelmg 
nbioid that respect for parents and teachers has waned that the students 
moral storehouse is often empty swept and garnished and that it is conse 
quentl} receptive of wild and irresponsible notions Tlie evil is symptomatic 
of transition — the conflict between the old and the new The Government of 
Indi i have suggested the calling together of committees in tlie different pro 
vinccs to consider the matter 

Moral instruction presents less difficulty The reading books commonly 
include moral lessons Sometimes direct moral instruction is given In 
Bombay a book of moral stones has been prepared for teachers The diffi 
ciilty lies with the staff The average teacher says Mr Godley has not 
tilt capacity for imparting direct moral in'struction in such a way os to in 
terest and impress his pupils IJiere are plen^ of exceptions and better 
recruitment and training will effect a change Meantime as one authority 
sayjj we must not attack the pioblcm as if it were a case of laying on gas 
and water There arc educaijonists of experience says Mr Prior wJio 
firmly believe that morality cannot with benefit appear upon a time-table that 
it should permeate the whole curriculum work play and life of the school 
and that at pre^mt wc have not the necessarv vehicular facilities for the 
imparting of specific morality Personally I believe rather in discipline 
tlie example of worthy men mental development (instead of memory-cram 
ming) enlistment of parental co operation and m organised manly games 

54 One way of bringing order and good influence into the students life 
IS thiough the hostel system Owing to the unsuitability of many so-called 
guardians says Jlr Protliero who are allowed to act but 

who aie often in no way connected with their wards and have no control over 
them and the want of well qualified resident superintendents for the messes 
It IS hoped in lime to establish sufficient college hostels to accommodate all 
students who do not live with their parents or natural guardians Students 
require suitable accommodation strict oversight quietness for study care in 
sickness and fr edom from domestic worries and only in hostels can these 
wants be sufficiently supplied The I leutenant Governor of the Punjab be 
lieve* that a system of denooiinationaJ hostels may meet the difficulty of 
religious instruction 

There has been a great increase in hostels during the period There 
are now 2 796 hostels with 107 388 boarders and the annual cost is 
Rs 54 72 340 a year 1 he answering figur s five years ago were 1 030 
hostels 78 412 boarders and Rs 36 7l 708 In the Central Provinces the 
increase of boarders m secondary schools amounts to 55 per cent The 
Government of India have recently made grants for hostels amounting to 
five lakhs recurnn® and Rs 1 34 82 000 (£900 000) capital The recurring 
expenditure is probably m the first instance being spent on buildings But 
hostels require good supennlendence and money will be required to secure 
the latter 

65 The policy of Lord Curzon s government struck a blow at the system 
of excessive examinations in India Ihe only school examinations ordinarily 
recognised are the in situ test that closes the primary course and that which 
closes the complete school life College life is still largely a preparation for 
university examinations Opinion in some quarters continues to mourn the 
abolition of examinations at intermediate stages of the school career here 
and there linger vestiges of the old system On the whole however the 
change has undoubtedly been for good The further problem of the nature 
of the test that should close the secondaiy school course has exercised the 
minds of educationists It is ’■ecognised that the matriculations of the univer 
allies suffer from the difficulty of dealing with unmanageable numbers of 
candidates and from the defects inherent in external examinations Bombay 
already had its school final examination recognised for entrance to the 
public service but not to the university Madras and the United Pro 
Vinces have instituted systems during the period also Burma and the 
Central Provinces where however tim attempt has not been attended 
with success The object of these schemes (which will be described at 
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length in chapter VII) is to place the test in the liancls of persons actually 
cognisant of the schools, to give due weight to the record of the pupil and , 
to introduce oral and practical tests as an adjunct to written papers. Sir 
A. Bourne says of (he system in IMndras that the secondary school certificate 
records ‘“not only the degree of success attained in a public examination, 
but also the work done in school for not less than three years, and the charac- 
ters and aptitudes of the holders as manifested during the same period.” 
The scheme is reported to have had great success and is described in the 
resolution of the Local Government as perhaps the most striking reform of 
the quinquennium. 


IV. — il/(7?7? cronts of the 'period. 

5G. The preceding section has indicated the main trend of development. 

The ensuing chapters will treat of education and its progress under various 
heads. In order to provide a synoptic view, some of the main events of the 
last five years (exclusive of those already mentioned) are recited below. 

57. The continued effect of the legislation of 1904 has been visible in University and 
university and collegiate education. The exercise of the powers thereby con- college educa- 
ferred on the universities has added to the efilciency of the colleges. Theiion. 
universities themselves have been busied with (in some cases) the consolidation 
of the courses of stud)’’, with the initiation of teaching arrangements in post- 
graduate work, and Avith the provision of suitable buildings for their meet- 
ings, their libraries or their examinations. In the meantime, new ideals 
of university education have arisen which bode far-reaching changes in the 
future. The Hindus and the jMuhammadans have proposed denominational 
universities at Benares and Aligarh. A scheme is being formulated for a 
teaching and local university at Dacca; and separate universities have been 
suggested clseAvhere. The size of colleges has increased. The attainment 
of higher standards has added largely to their cost. Among single incidents 
the most striking is undoubtedly the 'movement for collegiate education 
among the frontier tribes. This has already taken a most practical form; 
and, at the opening of the buildings destined to grow into the Islamia College 
of Peshawar, Sir Harcourt Butler pointed out the deep significance of this 
event. “ Standing here, on the most famous highway of Asia, facing the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, I confess that my imagination is powerfully 
affected at the prospect of the enlightenment which will radiate from this 
school and college, not only in this .province and along the frontier, but far 
into the recesses of Asia.” 

58. Secondary education has dcA’eloped along lines laid down in 1906 and Secondary 
generally reiterated in the foregoing resolution. The various Local Govern- education. 
ments have, so far as funds were available, translated this policy into fact. 

Among the reforms now in progress none is more important than the 
improvement of the prospects of teachers in these institutions — ^whether by 
the framing of more faA'ourable terms of service in government schools or 
by the enliancement of grant and the introduction of more elastic methods in 
its assessment for those under private management. In some provinces much 
has already been done in these directions; notal)ly, the services have been 
improved in Bombay, the United Provinces, (he Central Provinces, and the 
North-West Frontier Province. The demand for English education is in- 
creasing enormously and the number of pupils attracted by the higher effi- 
ciency of government institutions has in some places proved a source of 
embarrassment. Several provinces haA'e substantially raised the fee rates in 
secondary schools and in colleges. This measure has had no apparent 
influence on numbers. The curriculum has been entirely revised in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The growth of systems of school leaving certificates or 
examinations in several provinces (notably Madras) has been an important 
feature of the quinquennium. Some of the reports complain of the adverse 
effects of the matriculation upon study and originality of method. The 
Bengal report also questions the standard of the matriculation; and the reso- 
lution- of the Government of Bombay mentions indications that most of the 
colleges have been suffering from a plethora of immature first-year students 
induced by the unduly Ioav standard of the matriculation, and supports the 
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view tint, for purposes of the unwereity, tlie Iiigh school course should be 
extended by at least one year Ihough progress has been made in secondary 
education, much still remains to be done, and glaring defects have yet to 
be removed 

59 Apart from tlie interest exhibited m primary education, the mam 
features ot tlie period have been the reorganisation of courses in certain 

E roiinces, the establishment of the board school system in the districts of 
astern Bengal, and tlic complete abolition of fees m the North-West 
Frontier Province The Government of India have requested that a portion 
of the giants made should be devoted to the extension of the principle of 
free elementary educ<ation While rejecting the proposals for compulsory 
attendance at ^lools, they have iii^ed the extension of facilities and a system 
of suncys which should place education of a simple kind mthm the reach of 
all who desire it, and they have emphasised their wishes m this matter by 
the provision of grants which will serve to facilitate a beginning in a more 
extensive and systematic distribution of institutions while educational 
surieys are expected to produce a larger extension of elementary instruction, 
attempts are being made to iraproie the standard by fixing higher rates of 
paj' for teachers, increasing the facilities for training and gradually enlarg- 
ing the agency for inspection How essential are these reforms and how 
futile would be a rapid and cheap expansion without such precautions is 
demonstrated by the fact that, even as things are, 39 per cent of tho‘’e 
educated relapse within a few years into illiteracy 

60 Professional education has witnessed a certain amount of improve 
raent and concentration in law classes and institutions A new medical 
college has been opened at Lucknow, and a new departure is under contem 
plation at Delhi in the shape of a medical college for women The agrieul 
tural college at Cawnpore has been developed and a new college opened at 
Lyallpur 

In 1911 the Indian I^istitute of Science opened at Bangalore The 
numbers under technical and industrial education liave steadily risen The 
resolution of the Government of Bombay speaks of the remarkable progress 
made in this branch of education, especially in the school of art, where 
arehitectural and pottery sections have been developed The resolution, 
however complains that “there is a general lack of co ordination between 
the courses and standards of the several technical institutions due to the 
absence of any effective controlling authority” A senes of conferences m 
several provinces have framed correlated schemes of development, and depart- 
ments of industry have been established In 1912 a small committee 
travelled through India to enquire how technical institutions can be brought 
into closer touch and more practical relations with the employers of labour 
in India A committee m England has examined the scheme under which 
about ten scholarships are awarded to Indians for the study of technical 
subjects in Europe A college of commerce is projected at Bombay 

61 There has been considerable progress m the training of teachers 
Every large province is now provided with one or more secondary training 
colleges new additions during the period l^ing in Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, where previously facilities for this kind of training were entirely 
lacking in the Central Provinces, where the institution has been developed 
into a college and in the United Provinces, where a second college h<as ari'!en 
at Lucknow 


Oriental 

studies 


Education of 
girls 


62 The feeling that oriental studies had fallen into some neglect was 
recognised by the summoning of a conference at Simla in 1911 Meanwhile, 
attention has been paid to the subject m Madras and boards of examination® 
have done much to organise and encourage indigenous schools of study, 
especially in Bengal and the United Provinces 

63 The number of girls at sc^iool has increased during the quinquennium 
by 47 7 per cent The resolution on the Bombay report while remarking 
on the large numerical rate of increase says that there is an almost general 
opinion among educational officers that the real advance is incommensurate 
with the efforts and attention bestowed, and that the instruction which ic 
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bein" imparted to girls, especially in the advanced schools, is proceeding on 
wrong lines and is not calculated to produce the intellectual and physical 
improvement for which there is need. 

64:. The special colleges for chiefs continue to flourish. It is characteris- Education of 
tic of the times that there is now a general desire to see the courses at these chiefs, etc. 
institutions carried on to a more advanced standard. After the close ot the 
quinquennium, a conference was held to consider a scheme for a higher 
college. 

In Sind there has been a movement for the establishment of special 
madmssas and hostels for the education of the sons of zamindars. 

65. Liberal grants have been made for the education of Europeans and Education of 
the domiciled community. An important conference on this subject was held Europeans. 
in Simla in 1912. The conclusions of this body, and the funds now being 
collected in England, are expected to result in a substantial advance. 

66. The number of Mulrammadans at school has increased by 32-3 per Education of 
cent., but is still incommensurate in iiigher and collegiate institutions. In Muhammad- 
primafy education the community holds its own, and Muhammadan girls now ans. 

go more readily to school. Awakening interest is evinced in the opening of 
certain special Muhammadan institutions — such as the Islamia colleges at 
Lahore and PeshaAvar and a feAV high schools — and the proposal for a univer- 
• sity at Aligarh. 

67. The precise increase of education among backward classes is difficult Education 
to estimate. In Madras literacy among the Pamiyans has trebled. In among 
Bombay 'an almost general spread of education has taken place in these depressed 
classes, amounting to an increase among those under instruction of 72 per classes, 
cent, for aboriginals and of-64 per cent, for depressed classes. Vast numbers 

of these tribes and castes, however, are still untouched by education. Special 
inspecting agencies .are required, and the provision of trained teachers from 
the tribes themselves. Much -may be hoped from the general spread of 
schools. 

68. No account of the educational events of this quinquennium would be The royal 
complete Avithout mention oL the first visit of a British Sovereign to visit to India. 
India and of the Delhi Durbar. The Government of India struck over 

tAvo millions of medallions for presentation to school children, and these 
Avere eagerly purchased for distribution by local bodies and private mana- 
gers. The announcement of a recurring grant for truly popular education 
Avas one of the principal boons announced at the Durbar. Arrangements 
Avere made for the attendance at that ceremony of large numbers of pupils, 

Avho, clad school by school in difi'erent coloured head-dresses, gave to the 
vast auditorium the appearance of a variegated tulip-bed. His Imperial 
Majesty’s reply to the address from the Calcutta University and the Queen- 
Empress’ visit to the Mayo College emphasised their interest in the educa- 
tional Avelfare of the country. The memory of the Durbar will be perpe- 
tuated in schools by the celebration of its anniversary. 

As to local celebrations of the occasion, an account is given by Mr. de la 
Eosse, from Avhich the following passage is taken : — 

“ The local celebrations excited the liveliest enthusiasm, and the occasion 
Avas specially brought home to the minds of school boys and school girls by 
the grant of a holiday and the presentation of coronation medallions amid 
, suitable festivities. The expense was borne partly by government and partly 
by local boards, in some instances relieved by private voluntary contribu- 
tions. "The labour of distributing Durbar medals — in aU over five lakhs — 

Avas ungrudgingly undertaken by my office. The medals were much appre- 
ciated by the children and wiU remain a symbol of the gracious good will and 
favour of the Crown to its most distant and youngest subjects. Little bands 
- of school boys from different districts had the privilege of attending the 
Imperial Diirbar, and the detachments showed up weU in their neat costumes 
and various coloured safas.” 

A special Muhammadan deputy inspector of Bombay remarks on the 
deep impression of love and loyalty evoked by the celebrations in Urdu 
schools. The boarders of one of the schools for depressed classes in the same 
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presidency were taken to Bombay on the occasion of Their Imperial Majes- 
ties’ arrival at the expense of a private individual. And throughout the 
whole country the royal visit was celebrated in schools with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

His Imperial hlajesty while in India gave emphatic and practical 
assurance of his interest in the educational welfare of his subjects. The 
grants announced at the Royal Durbar have been followed by other liberal 
allocations. 
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OHAP'rEK IV. 

CONTR()LJ^INC4 AOEiNCIES. 


/. — General. 

69. The control of education in India is somewhat complicated. There is General 
a department of education in the Goveimment of India, and there are depart- control. 
ments of public insti'uction in the provinces. These are charged witli the 

work of education. It must not, however, be supposed that their administra- 
tive powers are unlimited, still less that they are the main agency for impart- 
ing instruction. Each department is subject to the government, and its 
operations arc co-ordinated with the general policy of government. Subject 
to this general condition, each department under a Local Government advises 
as to educational needs, administers the funds allotted, inspects, examines, 
disburses grants-iu-aid, frames rules and enforces them, prescribes curricula 
and maintains a few educational institutions. But its controlling powers 
are shared,' in the matter of higher education, by the university, and, mainly 
in the matter of elementary education, by the civil authorities and the local 
and municipal boards. Tiie great majority of institutions are maintained 
by the boards or by private agencies. The latter may receive aid either from 
the department or from the board. This chapter contains a bidef description 
of these authorities. 

70. The formation during the quinquennium of a department of educa- Department oj 
tion in the Government of India was a signal recognition of the importance Education in 
which this branch of public business is beginning to assume. The new depart- the Govenimei 
ment was created in 1910 and got to work in the beginning of 1911. Educa- of India. 
tion had previously competed for the attention of the Home Department 

along with a host of other subjects. The department of education also, 
besides its main business, deals Avith sanitation, local self-government, 
ecclesiastical matters, archaeology and museums. The post of Director 
General of Education in India h.as been abolished, or rather absorbed into 
the new department, Avhich comprises, besides the ^Member of Council, tAvo 
secretaries and an assistant secretary. "C 

71. Each province has a department of public instruction, saAm the small Provincial 
province of Coorg, AAdiere inspection, etc., is managed from Madras. In department 
January 1911 a department Avas formed in the North-West Erontier Pvo- of puhlic 
vince, where previoush’’ the cares of arclueology and education were combined inst) notion. 
in the same office; and the inspecting agency, etc., had been included in the 

Punjab service. A director has noAv been appointed for the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan; and, at the conclusion of the quinquen- 
nium, proposals had been submitted for a separate cadre of officers. 

A provincial department consists of a director of public instruction, a 
certain number of inspectors Avith their staff, professors of colleges and 
teachers in schools. The director administers the department. The question 
Avas discussed during the quinquennium Avhether he should be given the 
status of a secretary to government (in the Punjab he already is an under 
secretary), and was decided in the negative mainly because it Avas deemed 
advisable to leave him unfettered in his capacity of an administratiA'e and 
inspecting officer supervising the Avork of the department and moving about 
among educational institutions. The inspectors, professors and teachers 
are grouped in various services. The teachers are mainly employed in the 
higher institutions, and, even here, represent but a small part of the total 
. number, the majority being in private employ, Avhile nearly all the teachers of 
primary schools are board or municipal servants or work in aided institutions. 

TI. — The services. 

72. The services in which these officers are placed are the Indian educa- Groivth of the 
tional service, the provincial educational service, the subordinate and the services. 
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loner siiboriUn'itc <5er\ice Some hold posts outside any ser\ice The exist 
eiico of tlie tno liiglicr scnices m thozr present form dated from 1806 Up 
till tint time T uropcans and a fen Indians were classed together in a graded 
«cr\ ice (n ith increments of pay m each grade) rising from Rs 500 to Rs 1 500 
Origimll> tliev all dren pay at the same rates according to their grade 
During the time of Ixird Ripon ^he pay of Indians was reduced to two thirds 
of tint of Europeans in the same grade The Public Services Commission of 
18S0 87 resulted in the formation of provincial services Tlie reorganisation 
uns not earned out till 1896 and virtually resulted in the separation of 
Europe iin and Indians The former are generally placed in the Indian 
educational service the qualification for which is recruitment in England Lv 
the Secretary of State — a mode of appointment open to Indians but applied 
to them only throe times since the rcoi^nisation The latter are placed in 
the provincial service and here the separation is not so complete for this 
service contains a certain number of Luropcans recruited in India This 
distinction Ins given rise to comment The improvement of the terms of both 
the Indian and provincial educational services (including the desirability cf 
ni'iking promotions from tJieJsttcrto the former) has forborne time been under 
consideration by the Government of India and Local Governments but (save 
for the introduction of some temporary though by no means unsubstantial 
measures of alleviation) has been held in abevance pending the deliberations 
of the Roi al Commission on the Public Services in India now sitting The 
principle of this division of services rests on the method of recruitment 
The provincial service was intended to represent side by side with the 
Indian educational service the highest class of emplovment open to natives 
of India Both of tliese branches that recruited in Englana and that re 
cniited in India together form the superior service of the education depart 
ment the dilTerence between them being not in status or duties but in the 
conditions of emplovment as regards pav leave and service for pension 

73 The conditions of the Indian educational service are similar through 
out India Tliose of the locally recruited services vary from province to 
province The following may be taken as a general description allowance 
being made (save in the Indian educational service) for provincial varia 
tions — 

(i) The Indian educational service is recruited by the Secretary of State 
in England and is composed almost entirely of Europeans Its membtrs 
fill the posts of iwpectors principals professors and headmasters Ricked 
officerb are made directors The pay is Rs 500 a month rising after ten 
years to Rs 1 000 There are also sixteen allowances of two grades (exclud 
ing four allowances for Chiefs Colleges) the higher grade of allowance 
rises to Rs 500 a month Consolation allowances of Rs 100 may be given 
after fifteen years, service if the salary of any officer has not within that 
period exce“5cd Rs 1000 a montli Exchange compensation is also given 
The avenge emolument for officers on these terms is (on an actuarial csucula 
tion) Rs 974 Directors are on special pay the highest maximum being 
Rs 2 600 a month Full pension is ordinarily earned after 30 years' service 
and amounts to £437 10 0 a year A. director of approved service receives 
£52o a year The terms for ladies are special their pay is generally from 
about Rs 300 to about Rs 500 or Rs 600 a month Their pension is cal 
culated according to pay 

(if) The provincial service is recruited by the Local Governments and 
IS composed mainly of Indians It comprises inspectors assistant and joint 
inspectors principals professors headmasters of collegiate high schools 
headmasters of some normal schools etc The arrangement of the services 
vanes In several provinces there is r^ular grading from Rs 200 to Rs 700 
a month The average pay is between Rs 300 and Rs 400 save in the 
Central Provinces where it is Rs 273 and in Burma where it is Rs 404 a 
month Here also the service qualifying for full pension is 30 years The 
maximum pension is Rs 350 a month It is calculated as usual on three 
years average emoluments 

(ill) The subordinate servioe is similarly recruited by Local Governments 
and is composed almost wholly of Indians, filling the posts of deputy and 
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sub-inspectov, lecturer, headmaster, assistant teacher, etc. The formation 
varies greatljL In some provinces there are eight grades, ranging from 
Es. 50 to Es' 250 a month. (In the Punjab the service contains two posts 
on Es. 400 a month.) These services contain very large numbers of officers. 

{in) The lower subordinate service exists only in certain provinces and 
contains officers of lower qualifications, generallj’^ on less than Es. 50 a month. 

The average monthly pay in tlie subordinate and lower subordinate services 
taken together is Es. 55 a month. 

(a) Outside posts arc generally created for officers performing special 
duties. 

74. At the close of the quinquennium there are ten directors of puhlic Nimhers in the 
instruction. There are also (excluding the fourteen posts in Chiefs’ Colleges) services. 

175 officers in the Indian educational service, the average monthly pay being 
about Es. 783 (less than the actuarial by reason of the fact that many officers 
have not reached the Es. 1,000 grade).' Of these, four are Indians. There 
are 380 officers in the provincial service (of whom 328 are Indians and some 
of the others members of the domiciled community) ; the average pay is Es. 318 
a month. The subordinate and lower subordinate services contain 7,811 
officers (of whom 200 were Europeans or members of the domiciled com- 
munity) drawing an average pay of Es. 55 a month. There are also 465 
ungra'ded posts (of which 43 are held by Europeans or members of the domi- 
ciled community) on an average pay of somewhat over Es. 75 a month; and 
101 posts which cannot be classified (of which 90 are held by Indians) on an 
average pa}' of slightly over Es. 152 a month. The total number of officers 
in these sermces is thus 8,945. 

75. The conditions of service in the education departments have hnfrovement 
under discussion during the quinquennium. Among the questions that have of conditions. 
come forward are the scale of pay and the number of _years qualifying for pen- 
sion in the Indian educational service, the slowness of promotion and the 
impossibility of advancement bejmnd the liighest grade in the provincial 
service. The solution of these problems, as stated above, has had to be 
postponed, temporary measures of i-elief being devised for the provincial 
service. In some provinces, too, improvement has been found essential in the 
subordinate services. 

Generally speaking the scale of pay is low; and the grading, inferior to 
that worked out by Sir David Barbour, aliords tardy promotion. In 1906, 
the Government of India suggested in connection with the reform of second- 
ary education a minimum salary for teachei’s of English of Es. 40 rising to 
Es. 400 in the case of headmasters of high schools. The Local Governments 
have presented schemes of improvement. The following have been under 
consideration or sanctioned during the quinquennium. The Government of 
Madras have proposed to raise the pay of assistant masters; but the scheme 
has not yet been sanctioned. In Bombay the pay of headmasters has been 
revised at a cost of Es. 16,560 a year; at the close of the period, a scheme for 
raising the pay of assistant teachers was recommended, at an annual cost of 
Rs. 31,140, and sanction has since been accorded. In Bengal the terms of the 
lower subordinate service have failed to give satisfaction. The committee 
■ which met in Calcutta in 1908 to consider secondary education made recom- 
mendations for the amelioration of the lower services in that province and 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam a,nd improvements are understood to be under 
consideration. The provincial and subordinate services in Eastern Bengal 
were; during the period, separated from those in Bengal and combined with 
the Assam officers, Avith beneficial results to those included in them. But the 
lower subordinate service of Eastern Bengal was deemed so unsatisfactory 
that it was decided not to include in it the corresponding officers in Assam. 

The rates of pay for high school teachers in the United Provinces have been 
raised; the additional cost of Rs. 1,10,358 a year includes the expense of 
increasing the staff as Avell as the pay. The prospects of the subordinate 
service in the Punjab have been improved at a cost AAffiich will eventually rise 
to Rs. 91,820 a year. A scheme has been drawn up for Burma and is under 
consideration. The administration of the Central Provinces presented an 
exhaustive scheme for the complete reorganisation of the upper subordinate 
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service at an annual cost of R% 36,012 and tJje formation of a lower subordi 
mte serv icc at an annual cost of Rs 2,05,200 , sanction has since been given as 
Iniuls nia} permit Changes and additions hive aUo been sanctioned in the 
scnicc in tlic North West frontier Province which will cost Rs 10,036 a 
veal 

70 These services, however, form but a small section of the host of 
leachers, who number 215,518 Of these only 7,598 arc in government service, 
51,979 are in the employ of boards, 0,121 m that of municipal bodies and 
140,620 belong to privately managed schools The conditions upon which the 
last three classes work are less favourable than m the case of government 
sonants ihis will have been gathered as regards secondary teachers from 
par igraph 21 of the resolution and as regards primary teachers from the fact 
tint part of the present policy js the raising of the minimum pay for those 
who are trained to Rs 12 a month But the principal disqualification is the 
general (though not universal) want of some provision for old age Govern 
inent servants look forward to their pension In some areas board school 
te<achers also have pensions But, generally speaking, these and teachers in 
private employ have no prospect of pension and no contribution fund This 
is a matter in vvhich reform is urgently called for 


f// — Inspection 

77 The inspecting ageniw is, with minor exceptions, included in the 
government services Nomenclatures differ m different provinces But the 
lollow mg rough generalisation (with exceptions, some of which will be noticed 
m appendix II) holds good throughout India The director, besides adminib 
tcring the department, inspects colleges and, so far as possible samples of 
other kinds ot institutions Inspectors included in the Indian or provincial 
services inspect high schools, tramme institutions, and samples of other 
institutions thtoughout a commissioners division or a collection of districts 
They are aided by assistant inspectors (in the provincial service) who are, in 
some provincea, speciallj charged with the supervision of middle schools 
Deputy inspectors, who are geneially found in the higher grades of the 
subordinate service, inspect middle and primary schools and the smaller tram 
mg institutions throughout a district or sometimes when the district is large, 
throughout a part of it Ihey are m close relation with the district magis 
trate (and to some extent subject to his orders) and with the district board 
They are assisted by sub inspectors who are included m the subordinate 
service In some provinces yet other inspecting agents are found — super 

V isors inspecting pandUs or sub assistant inspectors Thus a hierarchy of 
inspecting authorities is built up mainly under the orders of the departments 
of public instruction partly under that of the civil authorities 

78 In addition to the ordinary inspecting staff for boys’ schools, there are 
now in most provinces inspectresses and female assistants for girls' schools 
and also inspectors for European schools The existence of such agencies is 
necessary to the welfare of the particular kind of institution concerned and 
IS much appreciated There lias been a tendency towards the establishment 
of inspecting posts for the supervision of technical and industrial schools or 
even towards the creation of separate departments of industry charged with 
the supervision of all or some of these institutions In some provinces a 
special staff for the inspection of Muhammadan schools has been found 
necessary, and Bengal possesses special inspecting facilities for areas 
inhabited by aboriginals and hill tnbw It will be convenient to mention 
these inspectors in greater detail w the chapters dealing with the subjects 
concerned But special inspectors for particular subjects in ordinary schools 
fall into a different category, and something will be said of them presently 

79 The total cost (excluding direction) of the inspecting agency is 

40 85 834 being 5 2 per cent of the total expenditure on education, and 

7 6 per cent ot thq direct cost The percentage of their cost to the total cost 
in the various proMnees is in ifadras 5 4, in Bombay 3 9 in Bengal 5 1, in 
the United Provinces 4 9, in the Punjab 4 2, in Burma 7 C, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assatr 6 5 in the Central I>rovmces 6 4 in Coorg 4 8 in the North West 
Trontiei Provni'e 2 0 The cost of inspection in an} province olwionsi}! 
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in full oMsteuco la some prownccs) is also taken ot tlio duties of the inspector 
Uis supenision is generally no longer confined to anj special classes ot 
sciiwls (In Lastern Bengal and Assam the inspector is specially responsible 
for high scliools and training institutions, but is also required to visit a cer 
tain percentage ol the middle, model girls’ anti primary schools of his circle) 
lie IS the administrator throughout his circle, and measures of decentrahsa 
tjon ha\e imposed upon him a heavier responsibility This, however, invohes 
assistance for the inspector Hence in several provinces an assistant inspector 
is attached to him, and this practice is grouing In Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal some dixisions require several inspectors Tims fresh problems 
arise connected with the distribution of duties These are solving themselves 
in different wajs in different provinces In Eastern Bengal the divisional 
inspector is in general charge of education throughout the division and of all 
large schemes, while the other inspectors have charge of certain areas under 
him In Bengal a somewhat similar arrangement is being tried as an experi 
mental measure Still more difficult is the problem of tliose districts wJiere 
the number ot schools requires a strong staff and vrJiere the work of education 
IS complicated Hiero Uic presence of aa officer is needed who is qualified to 
advise the magistrate and the board, and to supenisS lus subordinates It 
IS in provinces like tlie Bengals that this difficulty is felt And the point is 
forcibl} brought out m the Bengal report ‘ Tfie importance,” writes Mr 
Maclean, inspector in Oris«a, * of these officer^ (deputy inspectors) has not 
been recognised^ Ihey are heads of the primary and middle school systems 
of the different districts and manifold duties devolve on them, tnat of 
inspecting schools and tlie work of their subordinates, that of administra 
tion and correspondence, that of representing the department on the district 
boards winch is not one of the least responsible of their duties and will 
become more important as education develops To perform these duties 
elficientlv othcials of tbo standing of the provincial service are required’ 
Experience sa^s Mr Prothcro, shows that where additional deputy inspectors 
have been added to help depuu inspectors they should not have been made 
coordinate with the latter The depiil) inspector has become onlj pumu% 
inte> pare» his power is impaired and responsibihtv shared between differ 
ent colleagues is whittled away It was to remedy this defect that the com 
mittee which in lOOS considered secondary education in Bengal and Eastern 
Bcagal and \Ssam proposed a grade of officer to be called district inspector 
m the provincial educational service In the meantime the general adminis 
tration as well as the inspection of the sadar sub division has been entrusted 
in f astern Bengal to a district deputy inspector The other sub divisions 
are distributed to deputy inspectors, who are subordinate to the district 
deputy inspector and m whose charges he is required to tour for a certain 
number of davs in the year The United Provinces report al«o eipeaks of the 
glowing importance of the deputy inspector as responsible to the chairman of 
the district board for the organisation and administration of vernacular 
education and as adviser to the board 

84 A fourth point, to which allusion has already been made, is tlie grow 
mg change in the met^d of inspection “ Examination,’ sajs Mr Wright, 

in secondary schools has given place to sensible inspection In primary 
schools examination still retains pride of place The time has not jet come 
when it can be wholly replaced by inspection anti the transition must be 
graduall) effected according to the growth of technical knowledge, and a sense 
of responsibility on the part of the masters ’ Moreover, inspection is now 
supplemented by advice and instruction ~ 

85 This broader view, however, besides demanding a well qualified and 
imelligent otticer in the lower ranks, opens up yefanother question in regard 
to schools ol higher grade On the one hand, the exigencies of co operation 
between the civil and the educational officers, the necessity for a wide adminis 
trative outlook aud the dangers of departmentalism point to the tewitorial 
unit as the onh possible unit of inspection On the other hand, the more 
exacting duties ol the inspector, the raisii^ of standards and the appearance 
of new subjects of instruction wnspire to make some kind of specialisation 
essential The problem demands careful handling and has received it along 
three lines First, there already existed special agencies for distinctly 
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separate kinds of schools. These have now been extended. They embrace, as 
noticed above, girls’ schools and schools for Europeans. Th6 quinquennium 
has witnessed increase not only in the numbers, but also in the independence 
and responsibilitv of the inspectresses and their assistants. Secondly, schools 
which are a part of the general syst-cm but of a special type, have in some 
provinces been placed under special agencies. Thus, Madras, Bengal and 
the IJnited Provinces have received during the period separate inspectors 
for technical and industrial schools. Madras and Burma have arranged for 
the supervision of normal schools by inspectors Avho also control European 
schools. (This is just a case where such special agencies are apt to run coun- 
ter to the ordinary agency, and the system in Madras has undergone modifica- 
tion accordingly!) Arrangements have been made in certain areas for 
Muhammadan and aboriginal schools. These will be described in due course. 

Thirdly, a need has arisen for inspectors of special subjects in the ordinary 
schools. In the United Provinces, a beginning was made with specialist 
inspectors in 1911. There are now four such inspectors in the provincial 
service, one for Sanskrit, one for Arabic and Persian, one for science and one 
for drarving and manual training. Where possible, they make joint inspec- 
tions with the divisional inspector. But, as this is difficult to arrange, they 
spend most of their time in visiting schools alone, sending reports to the 
director and to the inspector, the latter of whom takes necessary action on 
them. “ Bj’' this means,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “ aspects of school work, 
which did not always receive adequate attention, are now better looked into; 
approved methods of teaching are advocated, teachers stimulated and encour- 
aged, and good work discriminated from bad. Improvements are certainly 
being effected by the efforts of these officers; but the most important work 
they have done is to bring to light the real state of tuition in these subjects 
of instruction. While this was imperfectly known, attempts at improvement 
were liable to be rather like groping in the dark.” In the Central Provinces 
a similar proposal has been made. The Government of the Punjab has pro- 
posed an inspector of drawing and manual training; and that of Madras 
wishes to create two instructors in the latter subject. 

86. Finally, the quinquennium has seen the beginning of a demand for (/) Medical 
medical inspection — a matter in which India has hitherto been peculiarly 
backward. In the IBombay report the following remarks occur : — “ With a 
few honourable exceptions in no school is' there a systematic medical inspec- 
tion of pupils. In England it has been recognised as being of vital import- 
ance and must eventually receive attention in India. A moment’s reflection 
will show='what immense good can be done by the detection and prevention of 
vicious tendencies, by care of the eyes and by precautions against fevers, and 
there are many other opportunities for useful action.” In the Punjab, too, 
attention has recently been directed to the prevalence of physical defects 
among school pupils. Evidence collected in 1911 by Mr. Western, of the 
Cambridge Mission, and by Dr. Girdhari Lai Batra, pointed to conditions of 
health which, though largely traceable to faulty home upbringing, might be 
within the power of school authorities to improve. The question was dis- 
cussed at length in the last educational conference, which recommended the 
appointment of a school medical officer to visit all the board schools for the . 
province to organise and co-ordinate enquiries. Meanwhile sporadic attempts 
have been made to collect information which may bring home to parents and 
others the need of taking reasonable precautions against ill-health and of 
arresting in good time tendencies which, if overlooked, may have serious 
future consequences. The Gurdaspur district board has appointed a medical 
officer to visit all the board schools and advise and report on the health of the 
pupils. The Health Officer at Amritsar has instituted a medical examina- 
tion of school pupils in the town. A large number of pupils in -the Lahore 
schools have been medically tested. Weight and measurements are regularly 
taken and recorded in many institutions. Definite results can hardly be 
looked for as yet, but the fact that public opinion is being aroused on this 
matter is a good augury for the future.” Two interesting notes on the sub- 
ject accompany the director’s report. The matter is one on which the=recent 
resolution of the Government of India is emphatic, and it is to be hoped 
that, combined with instruction in educational hygiene, this branch will 
shortly see a distinct development. 
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87 Those who desire to pursue into detail the changes which have been 
made in different provinces during the quinquennium and the organisation 
and members of the provincial stafts, are referred to appendix II, to which is 
also attaclied a table showing the numbers of inspecting officers of varionc. 
kinus in tbe piovinccs 

IV. — Other agencies 

SS The civil nutlionties, as in general charge of all branches of adminig 
tntion in their jui isdictions, are concerned w ith education More especially 
IS the collector {or deputy coranussioner) brought into contact with 
prinnrj education through Ins relation with the board The following de 
scription IS taken from tlic Burma report — “ The commissioner or deputy 
commissioner respcctnely is responsible for the state of education in his 
u^ision or district IIis responsibility is exercised through the educational 
officers concerned ami (except m municipal schools) is of a general nature 
questions of appointment, curricula, forms and other technical matters being 
left to the education department District and divisional officers are con^ 
suited in particular by the ilepartment in regard to the expansion of educa 
tion pnmarj or secondary the choice of schools and localities suitable for 
schools the appointment of school committees and so'Wth The ediicatioDa] 
sections of municipal and district cess fund budgets are supervised by these 
authorities, who under government, determine the particular sums to be 
deleted annually Irom local funds to education in the areas concerned” 
Systems vary in different provinces Where administrative problems are 
complicated and the work highly exacting, the civil officer has less time to 
give to educational problems opportunities for mutual discussion are rarer, 
and action not fully preconcerted, may eventuate m differences of opmioii 
On the whole, however (even where as is frequently tbe case, the deputy 
inspector is partly the senaot of the laspector partly that of the magistrate) 
the participation of the executire and the educational officer in educational 
work IS benehcial as well as necessarj Mr Wright remarks that the dangers 
attendant on the system are obvious in theory "In practice," W adds "it 
works admirably I know of no case of friction between a revenue officefand 
an officer ot tlie department A united desire to advance education is potent 
to disperse petty differences of opinion, and tbe influence on and direct 
stimulus to education that a deputy commissioner can bring to bear is very 
great Both to deputy commissioners and to commissioners the department 
owes a debt for steady support and assistance in all branches of work Th® 
advance of recent years could not have been effected without their co- 
operation ’ Sub divisional olficers tahsifdars and nai6 tafisifdars frequentfj 
give valuable assistance in inspecting schools 

89 The bulk of elementary education is in the hands of muniDipal and 
district boards Not only do they maintain schools , they also disburse panta 
to schools maintained by private bodies or persons Tins responsibility is 
imposed on them by law ami their power defined and limited by rules framed 
under the Acts 

The question of finance is of vital importance, but will be treated of in 
the cliapter on primary education Here it will suffice to say that some per 
centage of the income of a board orthe income derived from certain sources 
or a sum fixed from time to time is to be expended on elementary education 
that the officers of the departments generally scrutinise the educational i«n- 
tion of the board budgets, and that boards are not supposed to spend money on 
secondary education until the claims of primary education have been satisfied 
As a matter of fact municipal and district boards at present support 12 
colJet'es, 1 220 secondary schools and 27 8G4 primary schools , and these figures 
exclude the schools which are aided from local funds As regards control, 
the duties of the boards generally comprise tbe establishment, maintenance 
and closure of their own schools, the appointment and dismissal of staff and 
the disburaal of aid to privately managed schools In the discharge of tJi^ 
functions they are guided bv rules issued by the Local Governments under tfie 
Acts Generally speaking the closure of a school requires sanction by tne 
department, or at least suflicient notice to permit of an appeal to the inspector 
The curriculum is that presented V government The le of gant to 
aided institutions must generally be m accordance with Uie departmental 
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rules. -Adherence txi these rules is secured by inspection. In Bengal, the 
United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and Assam part of the inspecting staff 
was, at the beginning of the period under review, in the service ot the boards. 

As stated above, this has now been almost entirely changed. Furthermore, 
tlie deputy inspector is generally a member of the district board and is able 
to give advice and bring irregularities to notice. (Mr. Prothero notes that 
the deputy inspector of iViurshidabad was excluded from the board in 1911-12, 
and comments on this fact.) 

90. The rules differ in different provinces. In Madras the administra- Their ‘powers 
tive powers vested in the local and talult boards are extensive, those permitted 
to municipal boards are less so. In Bombay the municipal board has consider- 
able freedom, while the administration of the local board schools is really 
carried on by the department, which appoints and dismisses teachers, fixes 
their pay, etc. In Bengal the sj'^sLem of board schools is practically unknown 
and has onl}'- recently been initiated in Eastern Bengal, though it is prevalent 
in Assam; but the boards in the Bengals exercise considerable influence 
through the distribution of grants-in-aid. In the United Provinces and the 
Punja,b there are many board schools and the boards have effective powers 
devolved upon Chem. In Burma there are no district boards; but municipal 
boards manage schools ; and in Lower Burma a number of district csss schools 
have been opened under the joint management of the deputy commissioner 
and the department. In the Central Provinces the powers of the district 
councils (as they are there called) are similar to those held by the same bodie.s 
in other provin^^ces, save that they are ordinarily required to employ certifi- 
cated teachers and thatThe department cx-orcises certain powers of punish- 
nlent, dismissal a,nd transfer. In the North-West Frontier Pi'ovince also 
district and municipal boards manage schools. It should be explained that 
the district board or council exercises jurisdiction (as its name implies) over a 
district. In Assam the powers described above are vested in local boards, 
whose jurisdiction is conterminous with a sub-division of a district. In 
other provinces, the local or taluk boards ai’e generally to a certain extent 
subordinated to the district board and exercise, in the matter of education, 

' powers devolved on them by the latter. 

91. A natural comment on board administration (which however should Their vahic. 
not necessarily apply to municipal boards) is that the members often have 

little or no knowledge of the villages where the schools are situated or the 
conditions and work of the schools themseh'es. Mr. de la Fosse, while dwel- 
ling on the value of inspection and the ounce of personal knowledge which is 
worth tons of written reports to the school administrator, and while admitting 
the displa}^ of increased energy on the part of members, states that this is due 
mainly to the credit of those who are officials. Non-officials in some dis- 
tricts have sliown commendable activity in this matter, but on the whole they 
interpret their duty with considerable latitude, and in some places do practi- 
cally nothing at all. It is said that this apathy is especially characteristic 
of members who live in villages and who could do so much to help on educa- 
tion. The inspector of Agra has calculated that if the elected members had 
carried nut the minimum duties required by the rules, their inspections would 
have numbered 2,12G instead of 614 in his division,” 

92. Private agencies are a factor of great importance in the educational (///) Pnvatc 
system. They may be placed in three clas?e.s — European or American mis- aneneks 
sions, Indian societies or committees, and individual managers who are 
generally tliemselves also the teachers in the schools. 

93. The history of early mission effort has already been briefly indicated Missvms. 
in this volume and is treated at greater length in iVIr. Nathan's' review for 
1S9S-1902. ‘‘ ^Missionary societies of all denominations,” said IMr. Nathan. 

“ have contributed to the work, and at the present day missions connected with 
the Church of England, with the Roman Catholic Church, mth the Church of 
Scotland, with the h'ree Church, with the Wesleyan, with the Lutlicrans. with 
the Baptists and with other sects, have their schools for the instruction of 
Indian youth.” Mission societies maintain colleges and secondary schools. 

Their work in establishing wcll-supen-iscd hostels is particularly appreciated. 

They also maintain primarv- schools among special sections of the popu- 
lation — hill-tribes or backward classes. In the Khasi hills of Assam a Welsh 
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mission iinmgca the great majontj of the primary schools receiving a lump 
grant Irom govcinmcnt In U e P inj ib anti cla>,i\herc the Salvation Army 
13 \\orking among tlm depressed classes And the 0\ford Mission and other 
bodies are doing admirable a\oil among tlm >*amasudra 3 The part played 
bj. mission ''gcnciOo ii Bwigd nntes Mr Prothero is increasing in 
c hciency and importance especially m female education and in educational 
work among aboriginal races Iheir work among low caste ciiildren in ih" 
Central Provinces is conunended luitlicr a considerable number of Lura 
pean scl oola arc under mission manage itetit Ih-' wo k of tiiese bodies con 
stitutes an element of strength m tJie educational systen of the country 
lliev furmsli a body of men xi ell educated imbued with fresh ideas from 
Liiiojc or America endowed with the missionary spirit self sacrificing 
lehablc Ihe early lears of proseljtisation have xanisl ed and there are few 
pirsnis whom religious scruples would deter from sending their children to 
a mission Ss-hool ft would b'» difficult to imagine an agenev more helpful to 
government more trusted by the community and more wholesome in its educa 
tional influence 

04 Societies may be roughly classed as those winch spread their influence 
0101 larg** areas and those that confine their opei ations to a sihgle institution 
lo the tormer class belong the denominational bodies which have be'onne a 
Hetor in the Punjab — the Ary a Samaj and the Chief Klialsa Diwan etc 
ilicse support secondary and primary schools lo th» latter belong local 
comm ttee> which generally devote themselves to maintaining a college or a 
high school These institutions weie o'’t‘»n inilutingmshabTe from schools 
1 un bj the staff or others as a commercial speculation for private profit 1 
IPngal report ventures the asaeitio i that this is now largely a tiimg of tl e 
past 

95 Thirdly come the schools which are confessedly maintained by one or 
more members ot tlie staff as - 1 means of livelihood Soa e secondary (preb 
ably a good many middle) schools still exist of this kind with or without a 
faineant committee But the system chiefly obtains among small elementary 
schools A teacher vvill set up m a village He gathers together a few chil 
dren into what is 1 nown as a venture sdiool Sometimes the teacher proves 
ineflmient or the people are callous and for this or some other reason th* 
school perishes If it continue,> the deputy inspe'^or til es notice of it and 
1 rings It to the attention of the board The teacher then reuenes a small 
giant and subsists on this tlie fe^s and such presents as he receiies from tbfc 
V illag^ro 1 housands of elementary schools in the Bengals are of this type 

06 The institutions under priv ite management comprise 120 colleges 
with 23 21b students 4 504 si^condary schools with 041 pupils 91 470 
primary s^’hools with 3 070 823 pupils These together w ith other schools of 
various kinds aggregate lOj 705 institutions- with 3 888 670 pupils The 
numerical importance of these agencies may be gathered from Mr Prothero s 
report — Of the total number of educational institutions in Bengal winch 
conform to recognised standaids 97 7 per cent are under private manage 
inenh 

97 All these institutiona whatever the niture of their management are 
ehf-ible lor grant provid°d they fill a need and ^erve a useful purpose They 
pre gen“rallv supported partly from public fund^ partly from fees and sub 
scnptions The amounts contributed from these sources over a senes of y ear.^ 
are shown below — 
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It is interesting to notice (hat the I'limls from each source have grown 
almost ptri ftissit, and that in each case they have aj)proximatcly trebled since 
1SS7. “ The schools,’’ sa.vs Sir A. Bourne, speaking of ]3rivately managed 
secondary schools, “arc much lo.) apt lo depend for their maintenance exelu- 
sively on fees and grants. I'ew of them are endowed in the sense that Eng- 
lish educational foundations are so and none are hn-gely endowed. In some 
cases the endowment fund is of (lie nature of (loating capital liable to be 
drawn upon at any moment of emergency, however temporary. The absence 
of endowments makes the schools too dependent on their fee collections and 
obliges them to have in mind not so much an ideal of education as the demands 
of tlie pupils and tiieir parents.’’ 

.. 98. Privately managed institutions play a large part in higher educa- T’/zefr w/ac, 
tion. Some of them are highly satisfactory — some are not. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Puniab sounds a note of warning against the tendency 
on the part of certain private institutions to .sacriiice quality to quantity 
and to foster sectarian rivalries. “ The report,’’ runs the resolution, “shows 
that buildings arc sometimes run up in a hurry, collajising a little later. 

Pupils are attracted by various objectionable methods such as the induce- 
ment of a slack discijilinc. One school with accommodation for 250 boys 
was found to have SOO. In another a class room fit for IS or 20 was 
made to hold 50 boys.’’ In the fi.dd of primary education, the aided system 
has proved, on tlie wliole, a failure. The institutions thus maintained do not 
fulfil the conditions laid down in the de.spatch of 1854, and Afr. dc la Fos.se 
complains that the reality I’arely liosscsscs any resemblance to the ideal origin- 
ally conceived. “ 'J'he clusivencss of the mnnagement, the ])oor qualifications 
of the teaciier, tlic wretchedness of the school room, the bcggarliness or onm- 
jdote ab.senco of equipment, the starvation wages of the teacher need no 
further illustration, unless the following touch from an inspection report of 
this year be added ; — ‘ In sor.ic c.ase.s the teachers liold school at their own 
houses or in tlic cliaupals, or set up a chhappar outside the village by begging 
for some straw and collecting something 'from bo.ys to defrav the co.st of 
making it.’ ” In most provinces (the Pcngals excepted) a great mass of the 
elementary schools are under board management; and the feeling in favour 
of this kind of school appears to be growing. 

99. The powers of the universitic.s” will be described in the ensuing (j^) The %mi- 
chapter. As controlling agencies they are of high importance since they not versitics. 
only frame courses and conduct examinations for diplomas and degrees, and 

affiliate, inspect and disaffiliate colleges, but also prescribe the curricula in 
the upper classes of high schools whicli prepare for the matriculation exami- 
nation and with certain limitations confer and withdraw recognition of those 
schools. Thus the universities exercise a large amount of influence upon the 
higher institutions of education, though the management of those institutions 
is mainly in the hands of jjrivate managers and to some extent in those of 
government. Their relation to the departments of ]niblic instruction is two- 
fold. On the one hand, members of tlie dcjiartments are ineluded {cx-officAn 
and otherwise) in the governing bodies of the universities. On the other 
hand, the inspection of schools for ]mrposes of recognition and the continu- 
ance of recognition is mainly conducted bv the departmental officers, the 
recommendations of those officers are generally accepted, and the application 
for recognition ordinarily passes through the official channels or is returned 
to the department for report., The Madras University is excejstional ; there 
recognition is tlie act of the department. 

100. Among other bodies whicli control or advise the best known is the (v) The edvea- 
educational syndicate in Burma. This came into existence in 1881 and was a tional syndicate 
few years later incorporated under Act XXI of 1 860. Under the rules of the in Biirma. 
syndicate, it consists of not more than 20 members. “ This institution,” says ' 

Mr. Covernton, “ has continued to act throughout the quinquennium as a con- 
sultative council on educational questions, its advice being sought by govern- 
ment and the director of public instruction, and as a board of examinations. 

The only educational examinations undertaken by it are those of teachers and 
students desirous of obtaining certificates of proficiency in the theory of 
teaching. These examinations are carried out Avith the help of the depart- 
ment’s personnel and selected heads or teachers of recognised schools. The 
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creation of a iinuersity for Rurmi will probibly render necessarv a revision 
of the constitution and position of the educational syndicate 

101 Governing bodies and committees are formed for the detailed control 
of individual institutions These are of various Kinds according as the; are 
formed for government or non covernment schools for higher or for element 
arv institutions The ostabli^mcnt of governing bodies for colleges and 
managing committees for high schools is Hid down in the Calcutta University 
regulations In the mojusstl colleges of Bengal the governing bodies of 
government colleges arc constituted of the commissioner and the-distnct ot 
sessions ludgo the principal and the senior professor In Calcutta govern 
inent colleges t! e constitution vanes These bodies possess limited but 
independent powers of control At the Presidency and Sibpur Colleges the 
scheme is being tried of giving them certain funds for disposal In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam the governing bodies of government colleges are 
ordinaiilj composed of the divisional commissioner the principal and the 
senior profes'^or The committees of privately managed institutions are 
variously constituted There is a tendency to place primary schools under 
committees Where the teacher is in effect the proprietor these are of little 
avail or non existent Where the board school sjstem is implanted they are 
more effective especially in the Central Provinces where ilr Wright says 
that the} are usually considered useful Commendation is more general 
from Berar where the power to use the income from f'^s and to settle ques 
tions of discipline and responsibility to a certain extent for the teachers per 
formance of his duties arc highly appreciated and have produced a growing 
interest on the pait of the members 

102 In some provinces there has been an attempt to place the organiaa 
tion of girls education or the management of girls schools under committees 
largely composed of ladies Eastern Bengal and Assam has a standing com 
nittee for the province which gives advice to government In the Central 
Provinces a beginning has been made in the formation of school committees 
composed of European and Indian ladies who take an active interest m the 
local girls schools 

103 Visiting committees also exist for certain classes of institutions — 
generally those of a special kind In Bengal a wide application has been 
attempted of this sj'stem These committees says the report whose 
functions are purely advisory were constituted hy government resolution in 
1003 and the system has been extended to secondary schools under boards 
The inspectors of Patna Bhagalpur and Orissa agree that these committees 
are of UUle practical viae The repoTi of the vnapector of the pTcavdcwcy 
div ision on this point is colourless and merely gives numerical details of the 
meetings The Burdwan divisional report gives no opinion as to the merits 
of tnese committees There is no question that these bodies might do ver} 
useful work if they performed the duties assigned to them the difficulty 
apparently is to induce them to take an interest in their work” Anothe** 
experiment m Bengal whiA does not aupear to have been attended with 
Furv^ss is the formation of district committees of public instruction Those 
which were constituted appear to have done nothing and writes Mr Prothero 

under these circumstances it has been decided to abolish these institutions 
and only formal orders are awaited on the subject 

lOi Text-book committees though their functions are mainly advisory 
exercise a very considerable control over an important branch of educational 
urrk They will receive treatment in chapter XXII 
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illowcvi (and Unt in but fen subjects) to onlj tno colJeges outside t?ie 
metropolis Alhlnbid Ins ndded to the facilities for MA study by 
organising courses and instruction in economics and Latin A stiH higher 
grade of tcacliing with a new to stimuhtmg original research has been 
fostered by a feiv appomtmantj of specnlmng professors The new respon 
sibihties in tins respect v liidi the Act devolved upon unnersities ha\e thus 
not been neglected But want of funds for founding chairs and the uncer 
tamty of any openings conmensiuate with the time and labour necessitated 
by iugiier stud) and research are still a drag on this form of university 
activity The recent rants made b) th** Government of India and private 
hheralit) will help to remove the former gbstacle, the latter will gradually 
\anislv with the growth of cultmc and the demand for specialisation which 
inevitabl) arises with the aiUanc-' of edncation to higher levels and the 
development of scientific piir*mts There has been remarkable activity m 
budding, and the univeisitiej are now generalh possessed of worthy habita 
tions though much still remains to lie done in this direction and m tfie supply 
of fully equipped libraries 

Numerical 108 The statistical tadv.anceof the uniieisities during the quinquenniim 

progress IS brioHy as follows — 
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The large increase of pupils and passes testifies to the growing demand 
for higher education This has been met without sensibl) enhancing the i 
number of colleges But the size and efficiency of the institutions have 
increased and it is m connection with them rather than the universities that 
advance in cost will be shown 

109 Such in outline lias been the progress of the universities under the 
stimulus of the reforms of 1904 Those reforms have proved fruitful and 
Imve b“ 2 n more than justified Their limitations were obviou# even to thoso 
who carried them through Witnesses before the Commission of 1002 urged 
the creation of additional universities This earned to its logical conclusion 
—the adoption of a ^^stem of self contained local universities — appeared to 
involve either a multiplication of centres incompatible with efficiency or a 
concentration which would have left outlying colleges stranded and would 
fiave aroused the strongest opposition Neither course appeared practical 
and (m the words of Mr Orange) ‘ the principle of the federal university 
which examines those whom it h-s not taught received by the Act of 1904 
a new i“ase of life” But with thi> rapidly growing interest now evinced 
m higher education it was impossibl" that an ideal abandoned m England 
and elsewhere should remain unchallenged in India The quinquennial 
report from Bengal strikes this note m pointing out that the present type of 
university can more easily insist upon a uniform standard of attainments 
among its students but tends to grow too big for efficient control A local 
univeroitv runs the passage " is more adaptable to local ideals and can more 
easily provide for local requirements The number arc more manageable 
and allow of mater individml attention to the students on the part of the 
professors It can more easdv fulfil telchim! as well as f aminrai; fnnctions 
It can more easily be made residential thus ensunns: fhaUlie stnden s should 
come imtlcr the infiuehcc of the tmiversity throughout tfeir college life and 

* FiKure!( taPen from the reporls Utt^ors PoJ>^ ^ thn pulenfln-s T1 n f^^m 

toUl eWn m pv'a 117 The details are erplaiited w /aotaoter to page 59 
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not only in the lecture room. The local university can appeal more strongly 
lo the benevolence of local men. The peculiar danger it is subject to is the 
tendency to the lowering of university standards, but this can be guarded 
a'^ainst by constant watchfulness on the part of government and public 
opinion.” However much the Indian university may be improved along its 
present lines, it possesses inherent defects, iillort is dissipated. ^ A concen- 
trated scholastic atmosphere is wanting. A widespread organisation worked 
fi’om a single centre makes for monotony. W'licre the university is not an 
organic whole, it lacks the volume of tliouglit and the resultant originality 
which strikes out new lines. It lends lo become conventional and imitative. 

And the same spirit is noticeable in its constituent co}leges_. The Pre.sideni 
of Magdalen has told us that a university does best work which “ finds itself,” 
v.diicli develops its oavu special avdvantages, which hears and follows its own 
inspiring call. Furthermore, the aniliatcd institutions necessarily vary 
enormously in elficiency and tone (as a consideration of the comparative cost 
of educating their students sufiicientl}' shows); and their number and variety 
make inevitable the adaptation of the standard to the weaker members. 

110. The same critical spirit which has recently urged an examination of Groivili o] new 
the London Lniversity, has applied itself to Indian universities, which were ideals. 
■lounded on its model. It has taken difierent forms. First, the Muhanj- 
madans and the Hindus have collected funds for institutions of a denomi- 
national type. Second, there is a growing desire for federal or affiliating 
universities of smaller jurisdiction. In Burma the movement for the creation 
of a local university has revived. ‘‘ An important question at issue,” says the 
director, “ has been the type of universit}' which should be adopted. A 
draft-scheme in which a modification of the prevailing Indian type of federal 
imiversity was adumbrated met with considerable criticism in the press as 
weU as at a general meeting of educationalists and others convened in 
February 1910 by the educational s^mdicalo. That meeting however having 
decided nem. con. in favour of a local university, the question of type was 
further examined by the educational syndicate through special sub- 
committees. A second draft was then elaborated in which a compromise 
between the Indian federate and the 'British unicollegiate types was recom- 
mended. The resultant institution was to be a genuine teaching university 
composed of at least two constituent colleges and ivith a system of inter- 
collegiate lectures and provision for hostels, the government college however 
being treated excellence as the central and chief institution of the 
university round which the future accretions would gather.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that Burma should eventually have its own university but 
, that there is no immediate urgency. Meanwhile, a similar idea is being 
mooted at Patna. Mr; Wright reports that there is a general and strong 
feeling that the time has come Avhen an independent university is required to 
satisfy the needs of the Central Provinces. “ Distance makes adequate 
representation impossible on the Allahabad Senate. Nor are our needs 
similar to those of the predominant- partner in that body. -Above all the 
necessity imposed upon our colleges and high schools of conforming to the 
requirements of a foreign university takes out of the hands of the adminis- 
tration the direction and regulation of secondary education.” The resolution 
states that the Chief Commissioner has every sympathy with the demand for 
a Central Provinces university both from the practical as Avell as from the 
sentimental point of view. Hius the idea of establishing new universities 
of some sort has formulated itself in three of the provinces where at present 
there is no separate institution of this kind. In Assam and the North-West 
Frontier Province the number of colleges or local conditions are not yet such 
as to demand a change. Third, a clear pronouncement on the, subject of an 
altogether novel type of institution was made by the Viceroy at Dacca early ; 

in 1912, Avhen he declared the intention of founding there a local teaching 
and residential university — a scheme which has since been worked out by a a 
influential committee. The two impracticable alternatives alluded to above 
are not exhaustive. It is possible (and indeed necessary) to maintain the old 
affiliating universities while reducing their unwieldy jurisdiction by the 
establishment in different provinces of new universities of a kindred type; 
and at the same time to found here and there, in promising centres, universi-' 
ties of a kind more congruous with present-day conditions. 
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II — Organisation 

111 Ihe Chancellor of the Calcutta Ijniversity is the Governor General 
m India At other universities this position is occupied by the head of the 
provincial goiernrnent ivithin whose jurisdiction is situated the headquarters, 
of the university The head of the government in Bengal is Rector of the 
Calcutta University an arrangement whereby he enjojs a special rank in 
the university ol hm province and special opportunities of making 1 nown his 
views Ihe Vice Chancellor is the executive officer He is nominated for 
two j-ears by the Governor General m Council or the Governor in Council m 
the three older universities bv the Chancellor in the two voiinger He holds 
his oir ca for two years At the end of the period the Vice Chancellors were 

at Calcutta Sir A Mukherji at Bomb^ Sir N Chandavarkar at Madras 
Sii J E P Walhs in the Punjab Dr J Cf R Evvmg at Allahabad Sir H G 
Richards All these are High Court Judges save Dr Ewing who is head of 
a mission college 

112 Thv- governin" body of the university js the senate The senate 
composed of the Chancdlor the Vice Chancellor the Rector (at Calcutta) and 
two classCo of Fellows (a) Ex officio feUotes — These number at Calcutta 
ten at Bombay six atMadrossix in thePimjab three (to whom may beaddel 
representatives of Chiefs) at Allahabad four They include the Chit f 
Justice or Chief Judge of the High or Chief Court where the university is 
situated the Bishop of the diocese the civil ordinary members of the Couatil 
of the Governor General fat Calcutta) the ordinary members of the Council 
of the Governor (at Bombay and Madras) and the local director of public 
instruction (at Calcutta the directors m Burma and Assam and at Allahabad 
the director lu the Central Provinces are aUo added) This is the con-it: 

t ition of the ex officio fellowships in the schedules to the Act The personnel 
can be changed by notification At Calcutta the director of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam took the place of the Assam director and the formation of the 
new department of education involved a slight change in the schedule (6) 
Ordinary fellam — The number of these may not be dess than fifty or more 
than one hundred in the thre« older universities in the two joun^r univer 
sities the minimum is fortv and the maximum eeventy five In the former 
ten are elected by roistered graduates and ten by the faculties while 
eighty are nominated by the Chancellor In the universities of the Punjab 
and \llahabad as the Act originally stood ten are dected by th“ senate 
01 bv registered graduates five are elect^ by the faculties and sixty are 
nominated by the Chancellor The senates contain a large professional 
element Not less than two fifths of those elected by the faculties, or non in 
ated by the Chancellor must be engaged in the profession of education The 
number of Europeans and Indians generally about balances During the 
quinquennium election by the senate m the Punjab was changed to electioi 
by the registered graduates and by an amendment to the Act (Act XI of 
1911) it has been laid down that in the case of the Allahabad University 
election may be wholly or partially by the senate or by registered gradua "•» 
Fellows whether elected or nominated hold office for five years 

The senate deals with the more important business of the university an 1 
pronounces on the principles which are to guide its policy The affiliation 
and disaffiliation of colleges the regulations and their amendments and the 
conferment of degrees are considered at its meetings — subject in the first two 
cases to the sanction of the government 

113 Each member of a senate is assigned to one or more faculties The 
faculties have power of election to certain vacancies on the =enate and on the 
syndicate they ordinarily appoint boards of studies and can in some cases 
add to their number specialists in the subjectjOVith which tbej deal who are 
no connected with the university There is aboard of studies for each pnn 
cipal branch of knowledge These boards recommend cours^ of study and 
t°xt books and nominate examiners for the consideration of the sjndicates 

114 Since the senates are large (though less so thhn before the legislation 
of 1904^ they cannot be utilised as executive bodies Hence in each imiversity 
inaov matters are delegated to the syndicate which forn s the c\e i tivc of tl e 
univcraity and a verj important factor in its constitution rhe preparation 
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faculties or subjects and also up to diflerent stages in each faculty or subject 
it IS thus 01 two kinds — 'in institution hitherto unalfihated must seek afnli t 
tion tie noro in a certain number and grade of courses an institution alreadj 
aJhlnted but desirous of adding other subjects to tJiose which it now offers oi 
carrj ing the student m any course up to a higher stage than has hitherto been 
peimitted to it must show its abiiitv to ho so and thus obtain a further 
measure of alhhation iho procedure m both cases is the same and is laid 
down in the Vet ot lOOi The college imist apply to the unneroitj and 
satisij the syndicate that it is under the management of a regularly consti 
tutetl governing body that its finances are sound that its affiliation and its 
tee rules will not by undue competilion injure neighbouring institutions to 
the detriment of education and discipline that the buildings are suitable 
that there is a library that reasonable provision is made for the residence on 
the spot ot the principal and some members of the staff and that the science 
laboratories and the arrangements for the residence of students conform to 
the requirements of the regulations The syndicate then depute an authority 
to make a Jocal inquiry alter which they report to the senate who if neces 
sary alter lurther inquiry record their opinion The whole of the pro 
ceedmgs are then submitted to ihegoiernment who grant or refuse the a&lia 
tion sought in whole or in part The procedure for disaffiliation is 
biinilar save that the initiative is taken by a member of the syndicate 
who must gi'o notice of a proposal for withdrawal of privileges trom the 
institution concerned and state his reasons for introducing it These are 
unde known to the college with a view to afiordmg it the opportunity of 
submitting a representation The syndicate consider the proceedings and 
II necessary order a local inquiry They then report to the senate When 
that bodv has recorded its opinion the whole proceedings must be submitted 
to tlie government who may if they desire make further inquiry and then 
pass such orders as they consider necessary 

119 The law also lays down that the syndicate shall cause colleges to be 
inspected but does not specify the intervals after which inspection is neces 
sary cr the nature of the agency (save tint it must consist of one or more 
competent persons authorised by the syndicate) At Calcutta the regu 
lations prescribe inspection once a tear at Bombay at least once in three 
years at Madras from time to time in the Punjab once a year and at 
Allahabad at least once in five years It is obvious that this is a very import 
ant function ot the universities for though returns notifications of changes 
the staff etc are forwarded to th® syndicate personal investigation alone 
show whether the general standard of efficiency is maintained at tlie level 
r^ured for affiliation For this and for the inquiries relative to affiliation 
ana\lisafbljation there is need of on inspwiting agency After the framing 
of th^new regulations consequent on the Act of 3901 special steps were taken 
The ^r^cut arrangements for periodic inspection are as follows The Cal 
cutta Un^rsity alone maintains a whole time paid inspector As he cannot 
be expected to have a special knowledge of the requirements of each subject 
taught and for other reasons the syndicate usually associate with him one or 
two local prole^rs when he is visiting a college or a group of colleges At 
Bombay a corunmtee was nominat"d by the syndicate in 1909 Mr Prior 
remarks ot its vv^ “ Criticism and appreciation of the respective short 
comings and merits ^he institutions visited were put forward and welcomed 
or resented according ^they were felt to be deserved or undeserved many of 
the defects alluded to have been since remedied After detailing some of 
the opinions of the committee among winch figures a serious coniplaint 
nacle ri,garding a certain college of the amount of time consumed in the nin& 
by end et competitions he gives it as his view that this system of inspection 
is perhaps the best practicable It is open however to the objection that 
the memfcrs of the committee without any conscious bias may take too harsh 
a view of the shortcomings o’f rival institutions but deal too tenderly with 
those of then own while constructive cnticism might be taken to pledge the 
members of th® committee to more than they could undertake themselves 
At Madras a representative body was created after the Act of 1904 wluch by 
reason of its composition carried great weight In the Punjab the inspection 
of eacli affiliated college has been performed annuallj by small committees of 
from two four roemliers appointed by. the syndicate The committec& arc 
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generally composed of members of the syndicate who are either engaged in 
actual teaching work or are otherwise specially qualified to judge of the 
special activities of j^articular colleges. A secretary to these committees also 
visits all colleges and is thus enabled to present a comparative report. “ This 
method of inspection,” says the university report, “ is found to work admir- 
ably in practice, and as a direct result an all-round improvement in every 
department of college life and activity is everywhere visible. College 
authorities Avelcome the inspection committee as a body of experts able and 
willing to advise on methods of instruction, on matters of college discipline, 
and on special problems and difficulties which particular institutions may 
encounter, while the members of the committees themselves gain experi- 
ence from the observation of college work in varying circumstances and 
conditions.” At Allahabad a board of ten inspectors was constituted. It 
was felt that one man Avas not competent to deal satisfactorily Avitli all the 
aspects of college Avork, that the representations of a body Avould carry 
greater Aveight than those of an individual, that there should be room for the 
jiarticipation of dilTerent colleges in a A\’ork in Avhich all Avere interested, and 
that a limited tenure of office AA'ould prevent the board from becoming the 
preserve of a clique. “ There A\'ere some,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “ Avho 
suspected evil in AAdiat they feared might become a system of meddling or 
espionage; others disliked it as a neA\’-fangled measure calculated to loAver 
the dignity of uniA'ersity education. All such misgivings liaA^e been falsified 
and no one noAv, aa'Iio has had experience of it, doubts the value of the visits of 
the board. ^ ^ * All the colleges have been inspected at least once 

during the quinquennium and some tAA’o or tliree times. The work has been 
done Avith tact and thoroughness and aboA’e sill with good-will. The colleges 
have felt that they have been helped as Avell as criticised, and if the syndicate 
has had to apjily both the curb and the spur it has resulted, in no lasting 
resentment.” The arrangements made in Avarious universities differ^ con- 
siderably. They are shaped largely in accordance Avith the number of insti- 
tutions, the supply of men available for inspection and the existing facilities 
"for getting about the counti’y. The almost universal opinion is that inspec- 
tion has been successful. It has led to improvements in the colleges and has 
tightened the bonds of unity between them. 

120. It may be added, in this connection, that the universities frame (e) Control of 
regulations touching the transfer, conduct, punishment- and residence oi students. 
students in affiliated institutions. These regulations differ in respect of 

detail. 

121. It will have been gathered from the foregoing paragraphs that the Limitations of 
power of the imiA^ersities is to some extent limited. First, the Chancellor power. 

has, in the tAvo younger universities, the privilege of nominating the Vice- 
Chancellor; in all universities he nominates a considerable number of the 
felloAvs, approves the election of felloAvs, can declare vacant 'the office of 
any ordinary fellow Avho does not attend a meeting other than convocation 
during a year, and can (sometimes under restrictions) cancel a fellowship; 
and, as will presently be seen, he confirms honorary degrees. Other poAvers 
are exercised by the government, i.e., in the case of Calcutta by the Govern- 
ment of India, in the case of other universities by the Local Government 
Avithin whose jurisdiction is situated the headquarters of the university. In 
the three older universities, the Governor General or the Governor in Council 
nominates the Vice-Chancellor. The list of offices carrying ex-officio 
fellowships may be changed (provided the maxima alloAved by law are not 
exceeded) by government notification. The bestowal and Avithdrawal of 
affiliation rest with them; the university can record its opinion, but the govern- 
ment pronounces the verdict. The making or modification of regulations 
must receive the approval of government. Finally, at Calcutta, the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council is required to the appointment of 
university professors, readers and lecturers. The independence of the 
universities, however,' is secured in various Avays. The authority nominating 
to the senate is bound by the laAv to select not less than two-fifths of his 
nominees from among persons following the profession of education — a rule 
which considerably narrows choice. Nor has the government any power of 
initiative in the matter of disaffiliation of colleges, the alteration of regu- 
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lations once passed or the addition of new regulations And 
(save as specified above) it has no power in the recognition of scJiools 
or Its withdrawal This lost point is peculiar since it gties the imiiersity 
a measure of control over high schools (a class of institutions intimately 
connected with tlio genera! school system) which in the ca^'e of colleges 
rests witli tliD government Above all the powers of framing courses 
and conducting examinations are of the highest importance and affect large 
numbers of institutions spread over wide areas There are few if any, 
)inner;>iti03 in the world which evercise far flung an influence as does the 
Calcutta Universitj with its 56 affiliated colleges and its lunsdictinn o cr 
an area of 491 000 square miles and a population of nearly 104 000 000 

III —bourses ejKiiainattons and degrees 

The faculties 122 The three older uniicrsities possess the faculties of arts law 

medicine and engineering Calcutta also separated the faculty of science 
from that of arts in its new regulations Tlie Punjab Universit> has arts 
science law medicine and oriental studies it has combined engineering (in 
w Inch only a licentiate is offered) with science Allahabad has arts science 
law and medicine — the last recently added 

The courses 123 Under these faculties are combined various courses At Bombay 

and Madras the science courses (which at Madras have no separate nomen 
clature) are arranged under the faculty of arts Every university save 
Bombay offers a course subsequent to graduation and leading up to a second 
degree or a licence for the preparation of teachers The faculty of medicine 
now includes various courses such as public hygiene Bombay offers degrees 
in agriculture and commerce — the latter recently instituted Madras and the 
Punjab confer oriental titles The arrangements made for courses examina 
tions and degrees will be found m detail in the diagrams and appendices in 
volume II of this review The second of these appendices shows the subjects 
taken m the arts and science graduate courses It will suffice here to give a 
general outline 

The arts and science courses -re open to candidates immediately after 
they have matriculated and lead after two years to an intermediate examina 
tion and after a further two years to a degree examination Yet another one 
or two years lead to an examination for the degree of M A or M Sc After 
an interval the doctorate is obtained b\ presentation of a thesis to which is 
added in some cases the passing of an examination The study of law com 
menres after graduation id arts or science and continues two or three years 
before the bachelorehip in law can be obtained There are further dc^^rees of 
master and doctor of law The medical cQur«es begin generally after the 
intermediate stage — earlier at Calcutta and Bombay They lead first to the 
bachelors degree after which practice in the profession and examination 
earn the doctorate in medicine or some distinctive degree in surgery hygiene 
etc The course for the decree of bachelor of engineering commences 
generally (but not always) after the intermediate The Punjab Universitv 
offers, only a licentiate obtainable two years after matriculation The Pumal 
University has a complete course uarallel with the arts course in oriental 
studies and maintains an Oriental College which endeavours to carry out 
the dissemination of western knowJed*^ through the medium of the lo^al 
vernaculars and the enconneement of the study of classical and vernacular 
languages To these ends' savs the report of the universitv the work of 
the college is planned on a double basis one leading lo decrees an oriental 
learning^and the other preparing for the various oriental titles examinations 
and embracing literarv courses in Sanskrit Arabic and Persian and certain 
vernacular languages’ The Madras University has also quite recentlv 
instituted title examinations in oriental classics Bombay offers a decree in 
agriculture and has recentlv instituted one in commerce These courses save 
under ct'rtain exceptional circumstances or in the higher degrees such os that 
of doctor must studied in colle^ms affiliated in the subjects offered and to 
the decree sought 

Honours 124 Honours are obtainable at the degree examinations save at Allah 

abad Ordinarily the honours wrarse inrludes the pass roiirsc and is taught 
along with it but involves more advanced study in one of the subjects chosen 
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professional courses arc characterised by annual examinations dealinc with 
the subjects prescribed for each stage 

Honorary 120 Honorary degrees are conferred on eminent persons who are recoin 

•(ejrces mended by the Vice Chancellor and at two tliirds of the other members 

of the syndicate, the recommendation is made to the senate, and, if two-thirds 
of those present are in favour of it, it is referred for confirmation by the 
Chancellor 

Modificaitonof ISO Looking broadly at the clianges effected during the quinquennium, 
cu rses n e see that the tendency is towards concentration of study and the crystallisa 

(c) in arts tion q{ alternati\es into groups or schools of subjects which are more or less 

coi related with each other The course for the B A now consists in all univer- 
sities of Fiiglish plus either two subjects or one subject or one group of sub 
jects cho'jcn from a list (in the case of Calcutta vernacular comnosition forms 
a second compulsory subject) Bombay has recently reduced its decree course 
from four to two subjects— a change regarding which the principal of the 
Elphinstone College remarks that the danger is that the B A degree will in 
future be gained much too cheaply and that the graduate will emerge no 
longer u ith a general smatterine of four subjects, but with an equally super 
ficnl knowledge of two only Nevertheless the change is suggestive of at 
least a potential improvement in attainment Looked at from the point of 
view of combination the courses at Bombay and Madras present a strict 
grouping at Calcutta and Allahabad a freer choice of combinations has been 
adopted (and at Allahabad the power of selection has recently been increased), 
but limited nithin general groups and in the latter case by a narrow field of 
alternatives the Punjab offers unrcitricted choice From the point of new 
of specialisation in arts or science subjects Allaliabad is the only university 
which excludes science wholly from its BA course, Madras, though the 
nomenclature of science courses has not been adopted, in reality distinguishes 
rigidly between arts and science by correlation betneen the intermediate and 
degree courses and by prescnbine, for the B A , English with either an arts 
or a science group at Calcutta both of the elective subjects may, and one must, 
be an arts subject Bombay and the Punjab permit the combination of English 
with wholly science subjects— an arrancement which, however, does not stul 
tify the distinction between arts and science courses for the reasons that at 
the former university English is not studied for the B Sc , at both the choice 
of science groups or subjects is more limited than in the B Sc , and m the 
Punjab ft fs restricted to three subjects one of which must be astron^y, a 
branch of study which will disappear from the B Sc course in 1914 Symp 
tomatic of th** same tendency are the complete removal of science subjects 
from the M A at Bomba^ and tl e institution of a M Sc degree and, in the 
Punjab Uniiersity the recognition of historv and economics as two separate 
subjects the changes in the curncnla to emphasise practical work in science 
the insistence on tivo laboratory subjects for the B Sc, and the abolition of 
English poetrj as a subject for the same examination 
(6) In laip 131 The most notable change m the law courses has been the prolonga 

tion of the course at Calcutta to (ordinarily) three years, the general stiffening 
up of conditions and the concentration of law classes at large centres 
Another is the abolition in the Punjab of the lower grade examinations 
qualifying for a certificate and a licentiate in English or vernacular 


(c) In medi 
cine 


(d) In engineer 
■mg 


132 There have been two great reforms in the faculty of medicine One 
IS the continued tendency to do away with the lower grade courses leading to 
the licentiate in medicine and suigerj These are retained onh at Bombay 
and Madr<as and are now m process of abolition at Bombay The second is 
the specialisation which increasmgh marks the courses subsequent to gradua 
tion these now lead to different degrees, such as the M D , MS, and (at 
Bombay) bachelor of hvgienc— a degree ^hich is now necessarv before the 
candidate proceeds to the MI) m sanitation (It is to be observed that 
before the commencement of the quinquennium Calcutta already possessed 
four degrees at this stago— the M D , the M S , the master of obstetrics, and 
the diploma of public health) 

133 Similar changes are taking place at Bombay m the engineering 
courses Those leading up to the licentiate are being abolished and replaced 
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by courses which qualify for bachelorships in three distinct departments— 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. At Calcutta also the degree 
course has been split into three— for civil, for mechanical and electrical and 
for mining engineering. 

134. The brief description given will suffice to show that there is a steady Attainment 0 / 
but cautious ■\yorking towards specialisation and an arrangement of courses students. 
calculated to make for higher elficiency. The details of the courses are too 
long for insertion in this chapter and will be found in volume II. But even 
the lengthier description there given treats onl)' of the dry bones — of periods 
of study, of subjects and of examinations. It cannot reproduce the curricula 
contained in the university calendars. Still less can it clearly indicate tliat 
which is the matter of greatest interest — the attainment of the studeuts v. ho 
have successfully passed the tests. That is a question in answering which the 
personal equation both of candidate and examiner is of prime importance. 

The Indian B.A. or B.Sc. has a good knowledge of some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, of Milton, of certain prose works on literature and other subjects; in 
addition to this he may have a very fair acquaintance with the Sanskrit or 
Arabic classics (though not so deep or so wide as that of Latin or (.Ireek 
possessed bj' the English undergraduate who has just begun reading, say, for 
honour moderations) ; or he has read and remembered IMill and various text- 
books on ethics and psychology; he has perhaps studied the differential and 
integral calcultis, dynamics, and hydrostatics, or he has completed a course 
in physics or chemistry similar to, or slightly higher than, that offered at a 
good English secondary school — but generally under far better laboratory 
conditions and supervision. If this amount of acquisition appears rather 
disappointing it must be remembered that he takes his degree at an age when 
the English boy is just entering his college career or has accomplished the first 
year of it, and that a foreign language is the medium of instruction in the 
course and of expression in the test. It is still more difficult to appraise the 
power gained of reasoning and of application of this knowledge. A frequent 
complaint is that the college student generally comes ill-equipped from a school 
where method, mental discipline and inspiration are lacking. The depressing 
effects of inferior school education form a prime factor in the college career. 

The first two years are properly occupied in repairing deficiencies. Given 
that such repair is carefully carried out, the progress made between the inter- 
mediate and the B.A. degree stage is remarkable. The jiity is that the period 
is too short. Assiduity and a strong power of memory make rapid acquisi- 
tion possible. But haste is inevitable and does not make for assimilation and 
consolidation. Continuation of study to the M.A. stage rectifies this short- 
coming and produces many excellent scholars. And, as regards the average 
graduate, it is right to remember that the Englishman who judges him is 
generally one who has taken honours and hence is apt to judge the pass man 
by an honours standard. 


IV. — University teaching. 

135. The earlier Acts specified that the Indian universities were estab- Operation of 
lished for the purpose “ of ascertaining, by means of examination, the persons the Aet of 
. who have acquired proficiency in different branches of literature, science and 1904. 
art, anci of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence of their respec- 
tive attainments, and marks of honour proportioned thereunto.” The Act of 
1904 included among their duties provision for the instruction of students, 
the power of appointing university professors and lecturers, the management 
of educational endowments, the equipment and maintenance of university 
libraries, laboratories and museums, and other things besides. The teaching 
activities of universities have developed during the quinquennium. The pro- 
gress has been mainly along three lines — the maintenance of institutions, the 
^provision of _ instruction for the master’s degree, and the appointment of 
professors with a view to encouraging higher study and research. 

136 At the beginning of the quinquennium there were two colleges (i) UniverAfo 
managed by a university— the Law College and the Oriental College at coieoes. 
Lianore. There was also a university law school at Allahabad. To these have 
now been added a nniversity law college at Calcutta, which is a portion of the 
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jjcneial scheme of refonu in law teaching under that university It mil be 
noticed heieafter 

137 Die C^]cutta Unnersity has to some extent ccntr'ilised post gradu 
ntc teaching m Calcutta The conditions of affiliation for M A and M Sc 
com sea are difficult and but few colleges have complied with them The 
nnnersity Ins established tliree kinds of appointment — professors readers 
and lecturers A professor is a whole time servant of the university paid. 
from funds set apart for the endowment of the chair A reader is one who 
deluera special courses of lectures and receives an emolument A lecturer 
way or may not be a teacher m a college and is appointed for a term of two 
vearo duung which he delivers lectures and may receive (though not neces 
sarily) a remuneration Any of these three kinds of instructors may under 
take reaearcli or other post graduate work The reader generally delivers a 
short course of liighly specialised lectures The professoro are the Tagore 
professor of law and the Mmto professor of economics both of whom among 
other duties deliver lectures for the mastership degree This duty however 
so far as it is not carried out in the affiliated colleges devolves mainly on the 
university lecturers In anj college which has full affiliation to the M A or 
M Sc in a subject the professors wdio lecture on that subject become tpso facto 
university lecturers The senate likewise appoints other college professors 
and persons not primarily engaged m teaching These deliver lectures open 
to alt honours graduates of Indian universities in the particular subject The 
arniigcir '•nt has the effect of offering facilities to stud'*nts of colleges which 
have ro aflihation to the masters degree There are now m Calcutta nearly 
50 lecturers in arts subjects with some 550 students preparing for the master 
ship University lecturerships have been established in Madras for honours 
students Lecturers were nrst appointed just after the close of the 
quinquennium 

138 The facilities for research comprise professorships fellowships and 

scholarships (a) Professorships — The Calcutta University has tlie endowed 
Tagore professorsliip of law and the generous gift of Sir T Palit has 
now provided funds for the maintenance of science professors There is an 
endowed Wilson lecturership in languages and literature at Bombay the 
Sadho Lai readership in Sanskrit or Prakrit studies at Allahabad Other 
chairs are supported bj grants from government Such is the Ilinto pro 
fessorship of economic^ at Calcutta founded in 3909 towards which the 
Government of India have annually contributed Rs 10 000 a year Scholars 
of high distinction are also appointed as readers to deliver courses of lectures 
on special studies Paring the period voder revierr Doctors Thihaut, Sen 
Schuster Walker Brojendraoath Sil Cullis Maihk and Yamakami Sir T 
IloIIand and the late Professor Pischel delivered such lectures in Calcutta 
Just at the close of the quinquennium the Government of India also gave 
recurring grants aggregating Ks 2 56 000 to enable the universities to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of the idea of a teaching uni 
versity for higher work and to improve the inspection of colleges Prom a 
portion of this income the Calcutta University are founding a George the 
Fifth professorship of mental and moral science and a Hardmge profesbcr 
ship of higher mathematics Prom their own funds tliey are likewise found 
in^ a chair of ancient Indian history The Piinjab University are aLo about 
tolfound by the aid of this grant two lecturerships to be field by specialist, 
during the cold weather The universitiea of Bombay and Allahabail are 
makin" similar proposals (5) Pellowships efe— There are quite a number 
of endowed prizes and scholarships at the different universities Some arc 
of sufficient value to attract students (though in large numbers) to researen 
Such are at Calcutta the two Premchand Roychand scholarships ot the 
animal value of Hs 1 400 each one awarded in a literarj and one in a scienti 
fin mbicct as irell as many other minor scholarships at Boml ay tl o Springer 
msS schoS.p”n.th an endmvmcat of E, 43 000) the Mnnanldas, 
Nathoolhoy travelhns fellowships the Dike of Edinburgh fellowship the 
Mohotat fellowship Snd othcrs-this university possesses mer a hundred 
Sowments at "dadras the endowments are generally ot smaller amounts 
enaowmencb n dnrimr the quinquennium certain rc<?carch student 

'w n^t warrant the as ard) the Punjab 
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has six endowed studentships; at Allahabad, the Empress Victoria readership 
(with an endowment of Its. 76,000) was founded in 1909 for research in 
science and the translation of a science Avork into the vernacular. 

Besides these, the government have placed at the disposal of the Indian 
universities in rotation tAVO scholarships annually of £200 per annum ten- 
able for three years. These are aAvarded by the universities concerned to 
selected Indian candidates Avith a vieAv to the completion of their studies 
either at Oxford or at Cambridge. The selected scholars also receive second 
class passage each way. 

V. — Numerical 'progress, buildings, etc. 

139. The universities have jurisdiction OA'er native states as Avell as over Nxmhers of 
British provinces. Hence the general tables do not give a full idea of their institutions 
activities. A set of special tables has been prepared from figures supplied and students. 
by the universities, giving the full number of institutions, and students. 

These Avill be found in appendix VII. They show 179* affiliated colleges, of 
Avhich 56 belong , to the Calcutta University; and 36,533 students, of Avhom 
14,807 are in colleges affiliated to Calcutta. It is noticeable that, Avhile the 
Madras University is second, the number of its colleges is 49, and that of its 
students only 7,152. That is to say, Avhile the average enrolment of a college 
affiliated to Calcutta is 264, that of a college affiliated to Madras is only 146. 

The schools recognised by universities number l,3S5t and their pupils 407,462. 

The numbers of schools and pupils under the Calcutta Unwersity are 618 and 
143,625. 

In this connection mention may be made of a small point, namely, the 
connection of educational institutions in Ceylon with those of India. In the 
last reAueAv Mr, Orange stated that under the Act of 1904 Ceylon had been 
transferred to the sphere of influence of the Madras University, but its nine 
colleges had not yet been affiliated. This condition of things- still exists. 

The colleges of Ceylon have never been affiliated to the Madras University ; but 
as a temporary measure students Avho had attended colleges affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta Avere allowed to appear for the examinations in 
Madras under the old bye-laAvs. These examinations have noAv been supersed- 
ed by those prescribed under the neAV regulations. Tavo colleges in Ceylon 
ajjplied for affiliation to the neAV examinations, but after a local inquiry the 
applications Avere AvithdraAvn. Six high schools (four of Avhich are termed 
colleges) in Ceylon are, hoAvever, recognised by the Madras University for 
purposes of matriculation examination. But it is understood that the large 
majority of schools and colleges in that island noAV prepare their students 
mainly for the Oxford and Cambridge locals and the London University 
examinations. Those Avho Avish to study for the ]\Iadras examinations must 
after matriculation attend some affiliated college in Southern India. 

140. As regards examinations, the numbers of those Avho, in iQli, Number oj 
{Appeared and passed at difl'erent stages AA'ere, at the doctorate stage, 5 and 3, examinees. 
at the niaster's stage 587 and 348, at the bachelor’s stage 7,559 and 4,098, and 
at the intermediate stage 13,699 and 7,094. The totals of those aaTio appeared 
and passed in university examinations AA-^ere thus 21,996| and ll,656.j: Of the 
examinees about 10,068 Avere non-Brahman Hindus, about 8,374^ Avere 
Bralimans, 1,746 Avere Muhammadans, 750 AA*ere Indian Christians, 693 AA*ere 
Parsis, l7l Avere Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 92 AA'ere Buddhists and 
the remainder belonged to other races or religions. In the arts courses 
tlie number -of Brahmans is almost equal to that of non-Brahman Hindus 

*U m.iy sopm stranco that while afhliated colloces throughout all India Iium1)cr ITS, rollegcs in 
Hrni-sii India alone appear from pcner.al table III to l>o .still more numerous — ISS. Tlie reason is that 
general table III oontainB many colleges (oriental and professional), ■which arc not nlTiliated to any 
unuer.sity and hence do not figure in the nnivorsity tahlcs. Tlie number of students shown ly tiic 
•iniverslties is larger, owing to the comparatively l.arge sire of arts colleges. 

+ The number of In'ph schools here shown e.vcced.s that shown in general table III by ,A1. nut the 
pupils fall short of those in the pener.al table by IWI. The gener.al talde contains a certain rnmlier 
of schools which are not recogni'ed. One may hazard the eaplanation that these schoo's are 
o-ihn.irily larger than affiliated schools in native states. 

t Including MO candidates and 113 passes in Engineering which the Punjab University ha' net 
shown in det.ail but lias included in the column for ‘total,’ 

i. P'" f'.cunes for llrahmaiis and non-Bplimans have been calcnlntcd partly on a proportion, 'ins- 
the l niver.sity of llomba.v ha.s not distingiiishc<3 between them in its returns. 


1 , 
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(5,G19 against 6,033) and under the Madras University amounts to 1,898 out 
oi a total of 2,786 candidates of all races and creeds In the year, 18,317 
candidates appeared at the matriculatioo, of nhom 9,980 (or 54 5 per cent) 
were successtui (see appendix VII) 

Ihe Calcutta University again heads the list uith 6,174 candidates and 
4,341 pass^ In the evaramation which took place just alter the close of the 
quinquennium, no less than 8,862 candidates appeared Ihe peicentage oi 
success IS also highest in that university, being 70 3 against 51 6, 504 and 
42 0 at the uniier^itiea ol tlie Punjab, Jiomhay and Allahabad Ihe matri 
culation for the Madras Univeisity has become almost extinct, owing to the 
popularity of the school leaving certificate There were only 782 candidates 
in 1912, u ith 164 passes — a percentage ot success amounting to only 21 0 In 
the same year no less than 7,372 candidates appeared in Madras, Hyderabad, 
Iravancore and Cochin (all within the jurisdiction of the Madras Univer 
sity) for the school leaving certificate Xhe numbers of those who took the 
bachelors degree m different subjects are — in arts 2,415, in science 280, in law 
1,063, m medicine 150,* m engineering 45, in teaching 114, and ui agriculture 
22 It IS not possible to compare these figuies with those of former years, 
because similar figures have not previously b«;n collected A comparison for 
British India is possible, but (especially as it includes colleges and schools not 
directly connected with universities) will more conveniently figure in the nest 
tuo chapters 

141 The total expenditure shown in table IV was Rs 15 87,470 as 
against Rs 10 38,312 m 1900 07 The expenditure is largely met from fe«.s 
(such as esammation fees), which amount to Rs 9,72,286 Other private 
sources contribute Rs 4 41,638 and government grants Ks 1 73,526 1 his is 

a case in which the form of general table IV (otherwise convenient) la found 
faulty, because the current expenditure of universities is ordinarily less than 
the income, and balances available for buildings or investment are thus accu 
mulated The income and current expenditure of the unueioities for the 
last year, as shewn in university reports, etc, are as follows — 






BkUaco 



lU 

Ks 

Ws 

Calcutta 


)2,06,C78 

7,15,372 

•4,05,304 

Oombaj 


2,05,714 

I,o9,o43 

46,171 

Madras 



2,14 043 1 

23 dal 

Punjab 

( 

2,33 007 

2,01,027 

31,930 

Allahabad 

1 

1,66,ol0 

' 1,2S,749 

37,170 


1 

Torat 

1 

£0,49,301 

j i4 16,734 

6,32,567 


The receipts in Madras have been depressed by tfaV loss of matriculation 
fees To balance this, govemment gave m the year toil 12 Ks 23 500 
This sum IS shown in the statement above The accounts foi Calcutta 
Illababad and Madras include as eipcnditure Ks 2,42,000, Bs 40 000 and 
learh Ks 10,000 respectively on mvestnients These are not shown m the 
“ate^nt akJve The expenditore shown in general table IV includes the 

lapital cost of buddings, libraries, etc . 

142 With the new conditions brought about by the Act of 1904 the finan 

cialcircunistances of universities changed Previously their on j charges had 

been he pay of a few salaried ofheers and the cost of conducting evanima 
Ss These were covered by examination fees The increase in their ad 
mmstratiTe functions which the Act entailed, the n«v responsibility of 
mspSn and the added task of instruction, created new calls on the 
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university exchequers. It was also deemed desirable to pay the travelling 
expenses'of fellows and syndicate-members (wlio ha I previously defrayed the 
cost themselves). vStill more important was it to enable colleges (particularly 
aided colleges) to meet the new requirements which the Act and the resultant 
regulations threw upon them. Accordingly in 1905, the Government of India 
announced a recurring grant of five lakhs of rupees to be continued_ for five 
years. Of the total of 25 lakhs. Hi lakhs were allotted to universities for 
administration, inspection, travelling charges, the purchase of land and the 
erection of buildings; 131 laldis were given to Local Governments for the 
improvement of colleges. These grants have enabled universities to pay 
their way and (a desirable result) to accumulate balances for capital expendi- 
ture. The grants to Madras and the United Provinces were made perma- 
nent before the expiry of the five years. They were renewed to other pro- 
vinces for a further j'ear, then (with a slight modification) for three years and 
finally made permanent with efTect from 1911-12. Furthermore, in 1912, 
grants of 16 lakhs non-recurring and 2-55 lakhs recurring were made to 
universities. The total of the recurring grants to each province and 
university is shown in tabular form. 



Grants ns mado permanent 
orronowed in iyil-12 

Grants of 1^12 
loUmversitics. 

Total roenrring grants 

ProT^nco and UniToreUy. 

for 

CoUei^cs. 

for 

Ui.iror- 

nitioe. 

Total. 

Non* 

roenrrirg. 

1 

Reenrrinp. 

to 

Prormccp. 

1 , 

to ' 

Uniror- 
eitios. 

Total. 

- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras and Madras UniTOrsity 

so.ooo 

25,000 

1,03,000 

4,00,003* 

05,000 

80,000 

90,000 

1,70,000 

Bomtny and UniTcrsily of 
llotnbay. 

^j.OCO 

10,000 

.55,000 

3,00,000 

45,000 

45,000 

55,000 

1,00,000 

Bengal and Calculi a Umver- 
fily. 

1,10,030 

.50,000 

1,00,000 

4,00,000 

05,000 

1,10.000 

1,15.000 

2,25,000 

Uniti-d Prorincos and Univer- 
sity of Allaliabad. 

dO.oro 

40,000 

fO.COO 

3,00,000 

40.000 

40,000 

85,000 

1,25,000 

Pnnjab and Panjab University 

20,000 

10,000 

80,000 

2,00,000 

35,000 

2U,0i 0 

45,000 

65,000 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

00,00 ' 

... 

00,000 


... 

60,000 

... 

60,000 

Central ProTinccs and Borar « 

10.000 


10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

... 

10,000 

Totat. 

*3,05,000 

1,35.000 

f 

5,00,000 

10.00,000 

2,55,000 

S,C5,0C0 

3,90,000 

7,55,000 


Thus the grants made to universities (exclusive of those made for the 
benefit of their constituent colleges) have amounted since 1905 to Rs. 16,00,000 
non-recuri’ing and from Rs. 1,35,000 to Rs. 3,90,000 recurring. In addition 
Rs. 45,000 recurring was given in 1912-13 towards the proposed university at 
Dacca. No grant was given in 1905 to Burma, college education in that 
province being on a small scale. But since the close of the quinquennium 
grants have been made for a university at Rangoon, as well as at Patna, and 
further provision has been made for Dacca, while new capital grants have also 
been given to other existing universities. 

143. The subject of the utilisation of these grants will be a matter for the Utilisation of 
next quinquennial -review. All that is here necessary is briefly to indicate grants. 
the part-which they will play in developing the schemes to which allusion has 
already been made. At Caleutta the capital grant is to be utilised for 
examination halls, a law hostel and books and furniture for the university 
library, the recurring grant for the foundation of two university chairs 
termed the ‘ George the Fifth Professorship of Mental and Moral Science ’ 

-and the ‘ Hardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics,’ for an additional - 
allotment to the university law college and- (as an experimental measure) for 
the appointment of university lecturers. A portion will also be used for the 
maintenance of a laboratory in connection with Sir T. Palit’s gift of fourteen 
laldis for science teaching. Furthermore the university out of their own 
funds are founding a professorship of Indian history and antiquities. The 
Bombay University haim proposed improvement of the library and buildings 
for post-graduate students, the engagement of eminent professors from abroad 
to lecture during the cold weather nnd the institution of inter-collegiate M.A. 

/ ’ 1,2 
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courses The most striking proposal from tins university hmveier is the 
temporary appointment of on expert educationalist of wide experience from 
England for a fixed time lo visit the affiliated colleges and advise on higher 
couises and the selection of professors and lecturers No decision has yet been 
arrived at on the utilisation of the grants to Madras The most important 
proposals of the Punjab University are the erection of a suitable building for 
the Oriental College and of hostels for tlie students of the Oriental and Law 
Collies the establishment of two lecturerships to be held by specialists of 
Europe or of India during the cold weather and the improvement of the staff 
of the Oriental College The grants for Allahabad will be used for the 
establishment of a library and of a hostel for law students and the creation of 
chairs in Indian history and economics The proposals had at the time of 
writing been sanctioned for all the universities — save those from Madras 
which have not yet been received 

144 The Calcutta Madras and Punjab Univeisities issue publication'! 
intended to be studied as a part of the prescribed course At Calcutta thes^ 
comprise English Sanskrit Arabic and Persian selections Sanskrit and 
Arabic grammars (these are selections and grammars for the matriculation 
intermediate and B A examinations) and a number of selections of leading 
law cases In 1910 11 the university appears to have made a substantial 
profit from the publication of these works The Madras University has 
published selections m English Sanskrit and lernaculars for the matricula 
tion The Punjab University publishes Arabic and Persian selections for 
the intermediate and B A Lectures theses etc are also freouently pub 
lished and sold 

145 Each university is gradually acquiring a local habitation worthy of 
Its position Calcutta has long had its impressive Senate House in College 
Square During the period under review it has added the Maharafa of 
Darbhanga building which accommodates the library the law college offices 
etc as well as examination rooms to seat about a thousand candidates The 
building cost nearly six and a half lakhs to which the Maharaja Bahadur 
contributed two and a half lakhs government about two lakhs and the 
university the remainder An adjoining plot of land has been purchased at 
a cost of a lakh and a half and a building has been erected for a law hostel 
and examination halls The cost will be four lakhs to which the Government 
of India has contributed three lakhs Sir T Palits recent gift of property 
worth fourteen fafcfis wiff permit of t(le erection of university faftontorres for 
practical examinations and research work 

At Bombay the convocation and the meetings of the senate are held in 
the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Hall which was made over to the university in 
1875 the library and the Rajabai Tower date from 1B64 and were the gift 
of Mr Prerachand Roychand Madras has a fine Senate House the library 
IS located m a portion of the Connemara Public Library At Lahore the onlv 
university building was the Convocation Halt till in the last year of the 
quinquennium a convenient library was built with a reading room above 
Allahabad had no buildings of its own and utilised those of the Muir Cen 
tral College but a fine Senate Hall (costing nearly six lakhs of rupees) has 
now been erected and was opened just after the close of the period 

The principal capital requirements of the universities are buildings for 
the colleges under their management hostels tor the residence of the students 
especially those of the law colleges and library halls At the end of the 
quinquennium the Government of India distributed a grant of sixteen lakhs 
of ri^ees which will assist in removing some of these wants 

146 Another need is that of collections of books Here also the grants 
recently made will be of help The Calcutta University librarj has recently 
been placed in the Darbhanga building and improved by the expenditure 
of Rb 70 000 for books A further sum of a lakh of rupees is now to be 
expended from the imperial grant Bombay has a library of about eight 
thousand volumes which is not veiy largely used Madras commenced » 
library fund in 1906 with a sura bequeathed by Mr Griffith and a grant from 
government, twelve thousand books have been purchased and there is still a 
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fair sum in hand. The books are at present in the Connemara library. It is 
proposed to erect a separate building. The Punjab University has not only 
housed its library, but, with the help of the earlier imperial grant, has 
doubled the number of volumes, while 7,500 A'olumes (including the Percival 
collection — the gift of Mr. H. M. Percival, lately a professor in the Presidency 
College) have been presented. -The University of Allahabad possesses no 
library worthy of the name, but is about to spend a considerable sum out of 
the imperial grant on this object. 
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UHAPTEJl A'J. 

ARTS COLLEGES. 


1. — Progress in (he quinquennium. 

147. The bulk of the instruction lending up to the university exaniina- Ninnb-v of 
tions is conducted in afhliated colleges. A list of the colleges afiiliated to the colleges. 
universities is given in supplemental table no. 37. The distribution by 
universities is as follows ; — 


Cnhcnilics. 


Xuml or of nflilnlfnl coU('^t« iii 
, .> . 

1 



10(.7. 

lan: 


Oalculla 


55 

5 1 [<rj 

- 1 

Boiubay 

. 

15 

15 

... 

Madras 

, , 

. 53 

•J9 

- 4 

Punjab 

. 

21 

20 (6) 

-1 

Allaliabad 

• 

32 

34 (r) 

-1-2 


Totai. 

. 17G 

172 

-4 


Tiic diminution is due luainl}^ to :i number of nominal collegiate classes 
for Europeans and a few others being deprived of airdiation or amalgamated; 
against these there are some new afliliations. 'fhe details arc given in supple- 
mental table 37. 

148. The figures shown in the preceding jiara graph arc compiled from 
ihc university calendars and differ from those given in provincial reports and 
reproduced in general table III (volume li). This is due to two causes. 

First, the university figures show 26 colleges in native States and one 
ill Ajnier-Merwara which are not included in the reports from. British pro- 
vinces. Second, there are certain institutions, such as the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, Eoorkee, the Agricultural Colleges at Cawnpore and _ 
Lyallpnr, the Veterinary College, Lahore, and a number of oriental colleges 
which are not affiliated to any university and do not present candidates at 
university examinations. Excluding the former and including the latter, we . 
find the total in British provinces is 186 colleges with 36,284 students. There 
are some other colleges, e.g., the Agricultural College at Pusa, the Veterinary 
College at Belgacliia, Calcutta, and the Medical College, Madras, for which 
no statistic- have been furnished in the provincial reports (ligiires have been 
collected in the chapter on professional colleges). Of the 186 colleges, 46 are 
professional — for the study of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, etc. 

These wiU be dealt with elsewhere. Of the remaining 140. seventeen are 
oriental arts colleges, the treatment of which belongs to the chapter on oriental 
studies. There remain 123 English or ordinary arts colleges. It is with 
these that the present chapter is concerned. The figures regarding them are 
found in supplemental tables 38 and onwards. And a map is given in 
volume II showing their distribution. 

149. Yv^hile the number of colleges has fallen from 127 to 123, that of Number of 
students has grown to 28,196. This increase is quite unparalleled. Twenty students. 
years ago, there were 8,060 students in colleges. Between 1902 and 1907, the 
increase was less than 1,000. In the present' quinquennium the increase 

has been from 18,001 to 28,196 or by over 10,000. The increases have 
been particularly large in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, and, 
though the actual figures are much smaller, in Burma and the Central Pro- 
vinces. In all these provinces save Bengal the numbers have considerably 
more than doubled- Of the total increase of 10,195 students, no less than ^ 

(a) Excludes two law classes. 

(&) Excludes two schools of engineoring. 

(c) Includes Ring George’s Medic.al College but excludes four law classes. 
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0 318 are accounted for in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam This is 
the more remarkable since in the previous quinquennium the number of 
students in Bengal had decreased Mr Orange attributed this to oscillations 
in tile matriculation results The figures regarding the passes under the 
Calcutta University which have already been mentioned in paragraph 127 may 
Inve considerable bearing on this point though undoubtedly another factor 
has been the rush into secondary education The sudden expansion has put 
a considerable stiam upon institutions In Eastern Bengal and Assam addi 
tioml professors had to be appointed and temporary hostels opened In the 
Presidency College Calcutta certain principles had to be laid down for regu 
luting admissions The first of these was preference for pupils who had 
passed the matriculation m the first division but it was of little use owing to 
the unprecedented number fulfilling this condition Mr Prothero gi%es 
some remarkable figures as to the number of applicants for a limited number 
of vacancies in the classes but adds It must be remembered however when 
endeavouring to draw conclusions from these figures that a very large number 
of students put their names down for the ‘Presidency College without the 
slightest intention of actnalh taking admission — manj of them in the vague 
hope of obtaining free studentships ^ 

Management of Twenty three of these colleges are maintained by government five 

colleges (in Madras and Bengal) by municipalities • three by native States m Bombay 

the remaining ninety two are privately managed and sixty two of 
the<5e are in receipt of aid Of the colleges under private manage 
ment 40 are connected witli missions the rest are maintained b) societies 
committees or private individuals A college maintained by an individual 
must however be administered by a governing body — the existence of which 
IS now a condition of affiliation under the Act The number of students m 
colleges under public management is 7 290 that in privately managed colleges 
IS 20 906 

Classification 151 Of the students 279 are hdies— the largest numbers being 81 in 

of students Bengal and 76 in Bombay As regards communities the percentage of the 
members of eacli to the total is as follows — 


Europeaaa 

7 

Indian Christiaua 

61 

1 Brahmans 

Hindus Drahmana 

35 8 
46 7 

jHuhammadans 

OS 

Duddhiata 

S 

Parais 

1 8 

Others (tiDclissified) 

13 


These figures represent tlie proportions of actual numbers of students in 
colleges The numbers of those vvlio passed the university examinations in 
1911 12 are shown below — 



The remarkahlc feature m these tables is the preponderance of Brahman 
students and sncccssful candidates as compared with them proportion (4 per 
cent ) to the whole population * 
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152. Expenditure on arts colleges has risen from Rs. 30,12,000 to Expendikire 
Rs. 47,26,000. The sources from which income is drawn are provincial funds, 
whose contribution has increased b)' Rs. 5,25,000 to Rs. 16,96,000, fees, which 
contribute Rs. 18,43,000 (an increase of eight lakhs), and other heads, which 
contribute Rs. 10,17,000 (an increase of three lakhs). The average cost ol 
maintaining a college is Rs. 38,423; that of educating a student is Rs. 175 a 
year. The cost per student varies for provinces mainly with the number of 
students. Where students arc comparatively few, the cost is high — Rs. 394 in 
Burma and Rs. 387 in the North-West Frontier Province; where students are 
numerous it sinks — to Rs. 141 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Rs. 135 in 
Bengal. Notwithstanding the growth in expenditure, so large has been the 
concomitant increase of students that the cost per head has risen by only one 
rupee in the quinquennium. The average fee paid annually by each student 
has increased by nearl}’^ eight rupees and now stands at Rs. 68-4-9 (about 
£41). The variations are remarkable; they are shown below : — 


I’rovinci'. 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Province.s 
Punjab 
Burma 

Eastern Bengal and .Vssam 
Central Provinces' and Berar 
Norlli-West Frontier Province 


Avrrflgo nnitunl fpo jmiJ l)y ti student in nn 
nris college. 


1007 

1012. 

G5-9 

85-3 

GS-8 

72-5 

54-3 

G4-7 

CG-0 

TIM 

55’5 

Cl-9 

S7-2 

S2-S 

47-G 

50-2 

4G-8 

49-G 

59-0 

49-8 


Average 


CO-' 


CS-3 


The low rate in the last two provinces is natural by reason of their back- 
wardness; but it is remarkable in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

153. There is a striking contrast between publicly and privately managed 
colleges. If fees be excluded, the income in the former is just below 13 lakhs, 
that in the latter is 14ij- lakhs. Yet colleges of the latter type are nearly three 
times as numerous as iDublicly managed colleges and educate nearly three times 
■the number of students. It follows that privately managed colleges subsist 
largely on fees (a source of income which totals Rs. 12,41,482 in their case and 
Rs. 5,61,724 in that of government colleges), endowments and other revenues 
(the income from which is Rs. 9,78,000, while in government colleges it is 
almost absent). It seems therefore that privately managed colleges largely 
depend on the number of fee-paying students they are able to attract. And, 
as a potent method of attraction is a low fee-rate, we find that the rate in 
these institutions is Rs. 62 a year against Rs. 88 in government colleges, with 
the further result that expenses must be carefully kept down in colleges of 
the former type. The expenditure per student in a privately managed college 
is Rs. 138 a year; in a government it is Rs. 290 a year. Hence (Avith the 
exception of certain mission colleges Avhere numbers are kept purposely low 
for purposes of tuition and supervision) colleges fall into two clearly marked 
classes according to their expenditure; and these classes correspond with 
managen;ent. A government college offers for an annual fee of Rs. 88 an ' 
education costing Rs. 290 a year; a privately inanaged college offers for an 
1 annual fee of Rs. 62 an education costing Rs. 138 a year. The contrast is 
perhaps most strikingly brought out by a comparison of colleges situated not 
far from one another in Calcutta. Three important typical colleges may be 
taken. The Presidency College is a government college, costing over 2f lakhs 
a year and containing 973 students, each of whom is educated at an annual 
- cost of Rs. 304. The Scottish Churches College is a mission college, aided by 
government and costing, rather less than If lakhs a year, which sum, however,' 
does not represent the full pay of a staff largely composed of missionaries ; it 
educates 1,116 students at an annual cost of Rs. 182. The Metropolitan 
Institution, managed by a committee composed mainly of the professors, is 
also aided by government; it costs Rs. 60,000 a year and educates 1,023 stu- 
dents, each of whom costs annually just less than Rs. 59 ; the whole of the cost 
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ts met by fees (Rs 52 000) and government grant only Rs t95 a year comes 
from other sources 

154 E\penditure on college scholarships has risen from Rs 2 79 300 to 
Rs 3 45 200 Junior scholarships are those which are awarded on tlie result 
of the imtriculatioii and are held for two years up to the intermediate Senior 
schohrships aiv aided on the intermediate are tenable up to the degree 
Bengal offers 109 junior scholarships varying from Rs 10 to Rs 20 and 37 
senior scholarships of Rs 20 and Rs 25 Eastern Bengal and Assam has 81 
nmior and 33 senior scholarships of the same value as those in Bengal And 
both tiiese provinces have special scholarships for Muhammadans aboriginals 
and tho<!e in straitened circumstances and likewise post graduate scholar 
ships Arrangements m other proimces are similar 

155 Mention has already been made in the preceding chapter of the 
imperial grant intended to enable universities and privately managed colleges 
to conform v\ith the regulations framed under tie Act of 1904 The amount 
which m 1912 had been added to provincial settlements for the improvement 
of colleges was Rs 2 45 lakhs The amount annually contributed from public 
funds to aided colleges is now nearly five lakhs The number of aided 
institutions has risen from 54 to G2 In Madras only has the amount of 
annual subsidy declined — from Rs 1 09 000 to Rs 84 000 m Bengal the 
United Province:* and the Central Provinces it has doubled in Burma it has 
trebled (but still remains small since there is only one aided college — the 
Baptist Mis« on C Ilcge in Rangoon) in Pastern Bengal ind Assam it has 
increased from niZ {no college being on the aided list in 1907) to Rs 43 000 

156 The amount expended on college buildings cannot be separated from 
that on buildings for other kinds of institutions But the improvement 
during the quinquennium has been most marked As the account of this 
involves allusion to individual institutions it has been included in appendix 
VIII Special mention however ranst be made of the extensive building 
operations in some of the mission colleges in Madras the erection of well 
equipped laboratories and hostels in many institutions under the Calcutta 
Universit> especially the laboratories of the Presidency College of which 
that for physics is described by the principal as deserving re''o"nition among 
the best in the world the provision of complete new buildings for St 
Cohiabas College {Hazanbagh Bengal) and the Meerut Canning and 
Christian Colleges in the United Provinces considerable extensions to the 
large denominational colleges of the Punjab completion of the fine buildings 
and hostels of the Dacca Ck*llege the almost complete reconstruction of the 
Chittagong College and the erection (with the help of a grant of Rs 1 85 000) 
of new buildings for three of the privately managed colleges of Eastern 
Bengal and Vssam the bousing of the Morns College at Nagpur in the old 
residency and the commencement of the Islamia College, Peshawar Equip 
ment and libraries are mentioned in the appendix and the latter in chapter 
X\II Great strides have been made in college accommodation and this is 
by no means confined to government institutions In laboratories particularly 
many of the colleges now leave little to be desired 

157 Such has been the material progress of the period — ^both pupils and 
expenditure have increased by over 56 per cent and an altogether higher ideal 
bos prevailed in the planning and erection of buildings In other directions 
too there has been advance The continuance of inspection by the univer 
sities has tended to maintain a proper level of staffing and instruct on The ^ 
study of science has received increased attention m several provinces Rest 
dential arrangements have been improved and partly as the result of this 
improvement more of a corporate spirit is beginning to evince itself in 
individual institutions The weak point m the system remains the striking 
inequality in the efficiency of different colleges — ^not so much in examination 
results but in the conditions of study residence and recreation and all those 
things that go to make up traly coll^zate life 

168 The progress effected in each province is briefly described m appen 
dix VIII Local conditions have fostered varieties Briefly Madras and 
Ben^ral arc distinguished bv the large number of their colleges (each has 32) 

In Madras missions are responsible for the management m ncarlv half the 
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Ceases. No less than 22 of these institutions are of the second grade, the num- 
ber of students per college is small, and the total numbers show little tendency 
to increase. JBengal, witJi an equal number of colleges, has nearly double the 
number of students; the increase has been enormous; missions play a much 
smaller (though still considerable) part; suid a number of comparatively 
cheaply run colleges (some originally proprietary, but all now placed under 
committees) are situated in Calcutta — the Metropolitan Institution, the City, 

Ripon, Central and Baugabasi Colleges. The United Provinces comes next in 
the number of ihe colleges, two of wiiich, the hluir Central at Allahabad and 
Queen’s at Benares, are government institutions, the remainder managed 
partly by missions (conspicuous among these being St. John’s College, Agra, 
and tiie Isabella I'lioburn College for women at Lucknow), more often by 
committees, such as the well-known college at Aligarh supported by the 
Muhammadan community and Canning College, Lucknow, supported by the 
talukdars of Oudh. College education in Bombay is concentrated. Though 
the number of students exceeds that in the United Provinces, there are only 
eleven colleges. The two government colleges — the EliDhinstonc at Bombay 
and the Deccan at Poona — arc kept comparatively small. The largest college 
is the Pergusson College at Poona, managed by the Deccan Education Society. 

The two mission colleges — the Wilson and St. Xavier’s — arc also largely 
attended. The committee-managed colleges at Ahmedabad and Karadlii have 
Qot proved altogether satisfactory. One has been transformed into a govern- 
aient institution, the other is being considerably overhauled. The Punjab 
has ten colleges, of which only one is managed by government. The charac- 
teristics are, first, the concentration of institutions at Lahore, where five 
ordinary arts colleges, one oriental and four professional colleges arc all 
situated in close proximity to one another; second, the maintenance of large 
colleges by denominational bodies — ^the Sikhs, the Muhammadans and the 
iVrya Samaj. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, too, there are ten colleges. 

. (Vith the exception of two of the govei’nment colleges, their condition was 
deplorable. The Dacca College is now one of the best-found institutions in 
India, the Chittagong and Cotton (Assam) Colleges have been raised in 
standard and greatly improved; and all the private colleges save one have 
been brought on to the aided list. This is the only province in which not a 
single college is managed by a mission body. In the remaining provinces, 
the number of colleges and students is small. 

II, — College life. 

159. A college is either of the first or second grade. A second grade 

college is affiliated to the intermediate, admits students of the age of 15 or 16 second qrade 
years and keeps them for two years or until they can pass their examination, (.q tenes- 
Such institutions accordingly resemble schools rather than colleges. They are 
most numerous in Madras, where, says Sir A. Bourne, the college departments 
are little more than two classes attached to the school which, in that presi- 
dency, almost invariably exists alongside the college. Mr. Orange has 
recorded the condemnation passed on second grade colleges by the two inspec- 
tion committees appointed by the Calcutta University. In 1907 there were 
73 such institutions. Now there are 57. The retention of large schools as 
an integral part of colleges is also a questionable arrangement — sometimes, 
in the case of the weaker privately managed colleges, dictated by financial 
considerations. In some provinces it has been discouraged and the schools 
have been removed to a distance. The first grade college continues its teach- 
ing to the degree— a course of four years from matriculation, and sometimes 
on to the M.A. > 

160. The staffing of a college is a matter of vital importance — not merely 
because it affects the standard of instruction, but in its influence upon college 
life, discipline and formation of character. The total number of teachers in 
colleges is 1,519. A government college ordinarily contains a few English 
professors in the Indian educational service. There are in all 122 principals 
and professors of this service. The Indian professors are graded in the pro- 
vincial services, and the assistant professors and demonstrators in the subor- 
dinate services. The Indian professors are usually M.A.’s of Indian univer- 
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sities but not a few have taken degrees at English or other European univcr 
sities Occasionally a large ^vemment college is found staffed entirely with 
Indians, such is the Rajshahi College in Eastern Bengal As an example of 
staffing the Pre^idencv College Calcutta may be taken It contains 25 pro 
fessors of whom nine belong to the Indian educational service and 32 assist 
ant professors demonstrators etc In smaller colleges the English professors 
number only one or two and tlie total number of teachers is much less Mis 
84011 colleges contain on their staffs well qualified European or American 
teacheis generally members of the mission but not invariably so (St Stephens 
College at Delhi may be instanced as a strongly staffed mission institution 
with a certain number of lay English teachers) Indian professors are al o 
iioel} enp]o>ed Other privately managed colleges not infrequently mam 
tain an English principal and perliap-> a fen English professdrs suoli is the 
case in most ot the aided colleges of the Dnited Provinces notably the Muham 
madan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh and in some of those of the Punjab 
Often however (and perhaps invariably in tlie Bengals) they utilise Indians 
solclj Heie as in the cose of government colleges the Indian professors are 
Sf A 8 for tb mos*^ part of Indian universities though there have been a few 
notable instances of Indians who have taken distinguished degrees in England 
entering ser-zice in these institutions Often the paj- is not sufficient to attract 
as does government service M A s of the first class or to retain the services 
of men who seek more lucrative employment at the bar or in other walks of 
life Want oi permanency m the staff is a defect in some of the pnvatelj 
managed colleges Mr de la Fosse has some interesting remarks about teach 
ers in the United Provinces though the difficulties there encountered are not 
so fully shared in all provinces much of the passage is qf general application 

IIjo fiadiDp of tie ngl t men jn sufficient Dunjbers js a difficult problem everj 
rhere but it is beset f^tth specie) difficulties lu the cose oi Indian colfe^s and it is 
loubtful etficr the coHegos fiive altrays succeeded in obtiiaing: a suppfy of teicliers 
(.ommeusurute in qu'ifttj and quaotitj mth their ever increasing requirements The 
dovnug tide of students the higher conceptions of efficiency the growing complexity of 
college life the development of Digher studies — all these have contributed to intensify tl c 
demanl But endomi ents for professomi cham Lave not laiich appealed to wealthy 
radian philanthropists as a waj in whicl to benefit the country The resources of the 
ffiliateu colleges nave been sorely taxed to meet the cost of additions to their staff and 
t1ie3 have sometimes fixed the salaries perilously low There can be no doubt that 
efficiency is unpaired irben in order to make provision for the teaching of extra subiects 
salaries are kept down On the salaries offered colleges are finding it increasingly diffi 
cult to retain young men of promise It is time that some of them realised that a few 
subjects well taught by a capable and contented staff are preferable to several taugl t 
in lifferently 

161 Each college is affiliated according to the merits of its staff in 
certain subjects and up to certain standards in each subject With the 
quickly rising numbers of students the different subjects and combinations of 
subjects offered by vanous colleges and the particularity shown by many 
matriculates in their choice the commencement of the academical jear is 
generally a busy period Some students flock to the government colleges 
because they are better staffed Not all can obtain admission , and these have 
to go on to privately managed colleges Others prefer the private mstitu 
tion— often because its fees are lower But, having taken admission a 
student may find something amiss — ^perhaps he cannot get the precise com 
bmation oi subjects that ne wants m this case he changes and seeks 
admission elsewhere The classes having at length been formed the work 
of instruction commences Each professor lectures perhaps for three 
hours a day Each student attends some four lectures a day The 
Calcutta University requires in each college a minimum of 140 lectures 
(spread over two years) on each subject offered for the intermediate (save 
vernacular composition) 160 for the d^iee and 180 for the M A or M Sc 
examination And each student must attend at least 75 per cent of these 
lectures The defects of the lecture ^tem which generally results in the 
student transcribing and coaaiag in bis leisure time the notes he bos made in 
class have been described in Oranges review Other kinds of tuition 
arc laboratory and tutorial work In the better colleges the former is 
probably as well done as in most countries The latter is almost impossible in 
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enormous classes. The Calcutta University permits 150 in a class or a section 
of a class. It has, as a special measure, permitted some of the privately 
managed colleges to maintain classes each of 200 students. Mr. Orange 
noticed that in Bengal and at Dacca a beginning had been made with tutorial 
work in govermnent colleges and trusted that future reports would give 
details; The increase of staff has permitted of improvement, but not of 
perfection. The principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta, remarks, that 
there is still too much lecturing work and too little work of other kinds, but 
that the latter is growing and consists of tutorial work, class-exercises and 
seminars. Mr. Prothero continues : — 

“ 111 1008, the priucipal abolished the system of tutorial work which then existed, 
by which large classes were broken up into sections for tutorial purposes. He sub- 
stituted nearly individual tuition in the case of the intermediate classes. The students 
were taken in eouples, for half an hour at a time, onee a fortnight. A system of elass 
exercises was introduced in 1910-11 for all arts subjects in all undergraduate classes. 
A form of mark ’sheet was devised, and on this mai'k sheet lecturers and tutors enter 
marks and other notes of the work done. These mark slieets provide an approximately 
complete record of the work of every student. Different members of the staff are 
assigned as tutors to classes at each of the three stages, — intermediate, B.A., and M.A. 
At the intermediate stage composition and precis-writing are practised. At the B.A. 
stages most of the classes are too large for tutorial assistance to be given with the presen*- 
available staff. At the M.A. stage, there is es.say- wilting and seminar work. 

Seminar work is carried on in philosophy, history, and economics. The idea of 
the seminars is to encourage independent work by students under the guidance of the 
professor, and thus to lead uj) to original research. Each seminar has a small specialized 
lihraiy of its own. In philosophy tutorial assisUince is very eft'cctually given in connec- 
tion with the seminar. Tlie university iusjiector recommends the creation of a class of 
private tutors, like the ‘ Private Docents ’ of German universities, who should be 
remunerated by the special fees which the backward students would be required to pay." 

The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam says nothing of the experi- 
ments which have been made in the Dacca College; and one could wish for 
fuller information on the subject in reports generally. Mr. Godley says of 
the Punjab : — 

“ In means for maintaining systematic and regular work in the colleges there has 
been noticeable advance during the past five years. In most of the colleges the practice 
of withholding promotion from students wlio have done 2 )oor work has been adopted; 
several of the colleges have begun to state definitel}' in their 2 )rospectus the conditions 
under which promotion will be given. Individual colleges are more and more adopting 
methods of their own for keeping the students to a high ideal of work. As a result 
principals and professors testify that fhere is a very marked improvement among the 
first and third year men. The grou]) or tutorial sj'stem has been adopted in eight out 
of the eleven colleg'es under review. Hour seem enthusiastic about its actual working, 
but there seems to be some haziness as to aim. Each college is nevertheless gradually 
adajjtiug the system to its own size and needs. The Government College has been the 
distinct leader in this development.” 

The principal of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College speaks of 
the time of the staff being much taken up with tutorial work. 

On the whole, it is probable that improved regulations and generous 
exi^enditure on laboratories have greatly enhanced the efficiency of science 
teaching. The Calcutta University lays down the amount of practical teach- 
ing to be done and the size of the laboratories for classes of specified numbers ; 
and the examinations include practical tests. In many colleges of the 
Bengals the science teaching is of a high order. The Punjab report 
emphasises'the advance in science work, every science teaching college in the 
province save one having secured new laboratories during the period. The 
following passage from the Bombay report is worth quoting, not only as 
showing the im]3rovement wrought in that presidency, but also as testimony 
to the deep interest taken by Lord Sydenham in matters educational and the 
munificence of Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal. 

“ The subject of teaching in science has received an enormous impetus during 
the (luinquennium very largely owing to the great personal interest taken in the matter 
by His Excellency the Governor. Thanks to this, large donations have been placed at 
the disposal of government and a ‘ Eoyal Institute of Science ’ is now in course of 
erection on the site of what was formerlv the Elphinstone College playing field. The 
detailed arrangements remain to be completed, but the rejn-oach that teaching in science 
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on up to date lines is not arailable within the presidencj' will soon be done away 
simultiueousl) witli this the inauguration of the lladhaihl Science Institute it 
Ahmedabad will bring modern ecience witiun the reach of the inhabitants of that part 
of the presidency On the completion of these institutions it will be possible to see 
bon far there is any geauiae demind for sack teaching with uhich the industrnl 
progress of the country must be largely bound up ’ 

Literaiy subjects are more easily crammed, and examinations seldom 
proiide for an oral test The teaching of these subjects has improved, but 
has lagged behind that of science and still leaves much to be desired 

362 As a condition of affiliation suitable residence must be provided for 
students who do not live wiUi mrents or guardians Often, scajming the 
figures of a college one fears mat the term guardian is probably abused, 
and Mr Prothero remaiks that many so called guardians are in no way 
connected with their wards and have no control over them Nor are the other 
forms of accommodation — ^hostels, messes and licensed lodgings — always 
satisfactory or sufficient In the United Provinces indeed, as a reference 
to appendix VIII will show, several colleges have practically adopted the resi 
dential system (the Ahgarh College m particular having 531 of its 610 
students in hostels), and so much is the system appreciated as an integral 
pait of collegiate education that it is not uncommon for a parent to send 
his son to a hostel instead of letting him live with him in tee town Ihc 
increase of students resident in hostels is also matter for congratulation It 
was 4 040 in 1907 , now it is 8 518 That is to say, five years ago one student 
in every tout was in a hostel and now one in every three is so accommodated , 
or to be more precise, it would be preferable to say 10 in 44 and 10 in 33 
The figures for the present year arc given below — 
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Bombay 

40 

Bengal 

41 

United ProTiaccs 

19 

Punjab 

15 

Burma 

23 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

37 

Central Provinces and Beror 

43 

North West Frontier Province 

27 


Average 33 


These figures show the prevalance of the hostel system m the United 
Provinces and the Punjab 

163 It is when students are collected m large cities that the problem of 
hostel accommodation is acute Government provides certain hostels in Cal 
eutta of uhich the best is the Eden hostel The Scottish Churches College, 
the Oxford Mission and the Church Missionary Society also maintain good 
hostels But some of the private colleges had apparently done little or 
nothing towards the provision of such buildings at the end of the quin 
quennium Tor the many students who are thus unprovided with proper 
lodcings and are left unsupervised to make their own way among the diffi 
culties°and dangers of a metropolis, the Government of Bengal initiated tlie 
Calcutta mess scheme in 1905 nnder which it hires houses and recovers as 
much of the rent as it can from the students who occupy them In 1907 08 
the whole scheme was handed over to the university with a grant of nearly 
Es 16 000 a year of which Es 9000 was to meet the estimated difference 
between the rents paid and the amounts recoverable, and the rest to meet the 
pav of superintendents and of the inspector of hostels— an officer at firet 
Appointed by government but afterwards selected by the university In 3910 
thirty houses were engaged and 931 students ai^omm^ated The infi^ of 
students into Calcutta necessitated an increase of over Es 7,000 in the charge 
upon government When the arrangement with the university came to ar 
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end in 1911, government proposed that the messes should become self-support- 
ing. But a grant of Rs. 9,000 and other charges in excess appear to be 
still met from provincial revenues. A similar scheme has been set on foot 
for Dacca, though, on account of the large hostels attached to the Dacca 
College and, other institutions and the Oxford Mission hostel, the state of 
things in that city is more satisfactory. Committees have been formed, a 
proctor appointed and a grant of over Rs. 7,000 a year given for the hiring 
of better houses. 

The Government of India have given grants in 1911, 1912 and 1913, 
amounting to about Rs. 58i lakhs, for hostel construction in Bengal— mainly 
in the cities of Calcutta and Dacca. The money can be used for high school 
as well as college hostels, and some portion may be applied to the Dacca 
University. How pressing is the need for these grants and for increased 
vigilance is shown by the following passage taken from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity report : — 

“ The Calcutta colleges in spite of their best endeavours have hitherto failed to 
provide suitable residence for a large niajorily of their students and the task has 
naturally devolved on the university. The provincial governments have also been 
lending valuable help to the ainiversity in carrying out the provisions regarding the 
residence of students, hut although the results have been on the whole beneficial, it 
would be idle to deny that considerable work j'et remains to he accomplished. The 
residences now provided are in many instances so unsatisfactory, the arrangements for 
supervision so inadequate and the lack of intimate association between teachers and 
students so generally the rule, that a continuance of the present system cannot reasonably 
be 'expected to foster the conception of true academic life among students. What is 
imperatively needed is the development of a comprehensive scheme whereby all the 
affiliated colleges will in course of time be furnished with suitable residences for their 
students, hut obviously neither the university nor the colleges with their limited 
resources will he in a position to undertake such a costly scheme unaided by generous 
contributions from the state. It is a matter for congratulation therefore that "the subject 
has attracted the attention of His Excellency the Chancellor and that at his instance a 
contribution of Es. 6,00,000 has already been made from the imperial revenue to some 
of the deserwng colleges for hostel pxirposes. A further sum of Es. 3,00,000 has also 
been distributed bv government among certain deserving high schools in the mofussil 
for providing suitable residence to their students and a special non-recurring grant of 
Es. 3,00,000 has been made to the universitv to enable it to meet the cost of construction 
of a hostel for its law students. It is hoped that these generous contributions from the 
state will he repeated and that they will be supplemented by private munificence.” 

• 164.. But the mere provision of hostel buildings is totally insufficient. Residence o/ 
Supervision is a matter of vital importance. In 1906, the Government of professors. 
India decided that when a substantial proportion of the students of a govern- 
ment college were resident in hostels adjoining or near to the college building, 
the principal and a professor might ordinarily be provided with free quarters 
on the condition that definite duties were assigned to such officers in connec- 
tion with the supervision and physical welfare of the students. Provision 
of quarters for additional officers or the grant of allowance were also made 
-permissible with special sanction. An enquiry was made in 1911 into the 
effect of these orders and it was found that arrangements had been made on 
these lines in 29 government colleges (including professional colleges). Some 
of the privately managed colleges in the United Provinces, such as the Chris- 
tian, Canning and St. John’s Colleges, have also made accommodation on 
the premises for European and Indian members of the staff. Members of 
Mission Societies live in their hostels — ^which are ordinarily for the accom- 
modation of students of the several colleges of a town. Residential quarters 
near the government college and also privately managed colleges have been 
provided in the Punjab. In Bengal and in Eastern Bengal and' Assam free 
quarters and allowances are given to superintendents, free medical attendance 
is generally afforded to the boarders and at Dacca the college has its own 
dispensary with an assistant surgeon whose sole duty is attendance on the 
hostels of the city. In this connection it may be mentioned that systematic 
physical examination of students has been commenced at the Forman -College, 

Lahore, and its introduction is favoured at other Punjab colleges. 

165 In order to realise the ideal of a college, some community of life is Commwniu, 
essential between the teachers and the taught. The residential arrange- of life ^ 
ments just described are a step in this direction, Here, as also in the ^ ^ ' 
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efTiciencv of %\ork and phy, e\er>thing depends on the personahtv of the 
staff Sir Cot ernton says of the Rangoon College — 

"In spite of itefcetiTC accommodition the tone (f tie Governmeiit College Ins 
1 oen nry good tlie rehtions Ictween tic sHff and tie pupils nre of the beat This 
result b-is I een achieved to a certain rstent by the personality of the principals but more 
genenlly by the hrge infusion on the staff of English professors in the Indian educa 
tionnl fienice Ajiart from the principal in April IDO? there were hut one lermanent 
and one temporarj professor in the Indian oducatioml service non there ore five ladnn 
cdueitionsl service professors in addition to the principal The supply of temponn 
professors from England in the room of jrofessars absent on leave Las proved a veiy 
inarhed improvement on the makeshift nrrangements ohtiming in the previous quin 
qiienninm under nliich persons often meompeteat or undesinlle (or Loth) were 
recruited as the result of advertisement id India It is pleasing however to be able 
to add that of hte years it has I een possible to increase nnternliv the Burnnn element 
on till staff and that a Hurman M A 1 as just succeeded to the professorship of Pah 
Another promising indication noieil by the principal in !us report is that ' students are 
DOTc realising the futility of learning everything off by heart ‘ The absence of English 
books in matriculation and closer acquaintance with the more recent arrivals on the 
staff may incline them tl e principal hopes to telr more on lectures and other modes of 
study and less on memorising In athletics esjiecially in football and hockey, the 
college has attained a high standard thanks to the English staff Cricket and tennis 
are becoming increasingly popular The pnnciptl has specially encouraged these 
games since he finds that through them ‘sickness and slackness ' are both averted ' 

Debating and literary societies and playing fields form a favourable 
ground for intercourse Another activity is the production of coUeg"' 
tnigazinea— and a lar^ college generally* has its magazine Again there 
are societies like the Calcutta University Institute which is patronised by 

f overnment the Moslem Institute, Ixith in Calcutta, and the Bihar Young 
Tens Institute at Bankipore In athletics an enormous advance has beeij 
made Mr de la Fosse says that the descriptions of the Indian under 
graduate which used to pass current if they were ever true are certainly so 
no longer Games are pla 5 ed with keenness and not vicariously by picked 
teams onl} The principal of St Johns College, Agra says ‘A most 
encouraging feature of tlie year’s games has been tbe amount of play outsidt 
the charmed circle of the first eleven We have always felt in this collegi 
that the mere production of a good first team by no means exhausts the 
objects of athletics There is real keenness among the beginners ” In the 
Punjab a university sports committee has done much by arranging inter 
collegiate matches Mr Wright sa>s of the Central Provinces In every 
college tbe futility of turning out scholars as opposed to men is recogni'sed 
and the staffs are doing their best to produce the latter Even in the two 
years that I have serv^ m the provinces I note distinct advance in tin*? 
respect It is for instance a healthy sign that in place of college students 
dawdling aimlessly along in tbe evening hand m hand or combining a con 
stitutional with the contents of a text book one sees a tired but vigorona 
horkev team leturning from play or has to make way for a stream of cross 
country runners tr lining for an inter aillegiate event” The report from 
Eastern Bengal and Assam says that latkt and swordplay have now dis 
appeared and the superfluous enenfies of the students instead of miming 
into forbidden channels now find scope in European games 

166 Of the wave of agitation which swept over parts of India during the 
previous quinquennium and the earlier >ear» of that under review for 
tunatelv less is heard in the present reports The report from the Calcutta 
University contains the following passage — 

‘ In the course of the surv^ of tbe condition of the schooli Tud colleges tl e qiiei 
tion of discipline ainonc students engaged tbe earnest attention of the syndicate Indian 
atiideiits ire rarely "uiltv of disorder hut tbe unfortunate political agitation which was 
so Widely preyalent^u these parts of tbe country a few years ago and with which our 
students were beguiled to associate tbemselves by designing men succeeded in swerv^g 
a considerable potUon of them from tbeir habitual path of order and discipline the 
•rrowth of a tendency to commit breacbes of discipline and to indulge in disrespect nnd 
Hefiince of authority was painfullv manifest among college and school students and the 
situation seemed to be fraught with extreme danger to the cause of education nnd 
discipline The university felt it to be its paramount duty to interfere nnd to afford 
adequate protection to the innocent and guileless and to save them if necessary even 
the yerge of nun It was thought ibat a systematic extension of the residential 
system would arrest the cwl and would eventnallv succeed in eradicating it Dut tiie 
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question of funds was a serious obstacle in tlie wa3\ The sjmdicate were convinced 
that without a liberal grant-in-aid from the state, continued for many years, and 
supplemented by private effort on an equally extensive scale, it was impossible to pro- 
vide colleges and schools with adequate and well managed places of residence for 
students. The other remedy that suggested itself to the syndicate was to seek the 
help and co-operation of the school and college authorities in checking the growth of this 
spirit of lawlessness and want of discipline among students. Circulars were accordingly 
issued to the heads of all alRliated colleges and recognised high schools within the 
jurisdiction of the university inviting their piompt and special attention to the necessity 
of their making the fullest use of all legitimate means within their power to prevent 
students under their charge from participating in, or being present at, any demonstra- 
tion or political gatherings. Tlio lo}-al and heartj' co-operation which the syndicate 
received from teachers and professors in response to their appeal had been worthj' of 
the highest commendation. In isolated instances onh' the sj'iidicato had to interfere 
with the conduct of teachers and professors who by their actions and utterances proved 
themselves unworthj' of the position of trust which thej' occupied. In these cases the 
sjmdicato had to exercise their disciplinary power over the schools and colleges con- 
cerned and the action taken ly them seemed to have served as warning and to have 
produced a wholesome effect, for since then the syndicate have had no further occasion 
to deal with any serious case of breach of discipline among school boys or college 
students.” ■ , i 

The trouble is not altogether at an end. The Bengal report speaks of 
bad examples set by teachers and the dismissal of a professor of the Hooghly 
College for seditious teaching. We hear of disagreeable incidents which have 
recently occurred at the Eajshahi College; and, so late as 1912, it was found 
necessary to place a government officer in control of the Ananda Mohan 
College. Mymensingh, in order to restore discipline, ‘‘ which had been 
seriously impaired both by overt criminal acts on the part of the students 
and by other serious indications of a disorderly spirit.” 

167. It is not, however, so much indiscipline which is to be apprehended, 
as lack of discipline. The Bengal report says, “ Besides political unrest, 
there is another agency at work which is sapping the foundation of disci- 
pline; this is the gradual reconstruction oCIndian society on the basis of 
individualism, as opposed to the joint family system. The Indian student at 
present appeals to the old relation between gtiru and pupil when he wants a 
favour from his teacher, but is not much inclined to fulfil the reciprocal 
obligations binding on the pupil.” 

The same report quotes an opinion about the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta,_ “ Students are not disobedient nor exactly disrespectfiil ; but they are 
certainly not respectful and there is no ready conformity with rules.” "And 
again, ■' The prevailing belief appears to be that rules are made for the sake 
of admitting exceptions to them, and every individual student regards his 
own case as exceptional. Laws have no efficiency in a college without a 
sense for the spirit of law, and this is at present lacking.” These are 
matters of character training which lie at the very root of college life, and 
compared with which the supply of laboratories or improved examination 
results sink into insignificance. In the better institutions (and they are 
many), well managed hostels, the influence of professors in the playing field 
or the club, and the growth of a collegiate spirit have wrought much advan- 
tage during the period. But when we read opinions of this nature, one 
of which has reference to a particularly well-found college, we perceive the 
amount of lee-way that has to be made up in a .svstem where wrong ideals 
have survived too long, we realise the responsibility that lies upon the 
professor of students whose moral and religious opinions are often in a state 
'.of disintegration, and we wonder what is the case with those who frequent 
colleges where hostels and supervision are non-existent, where the pupil 
attends merely for the sake of fulfilling his. attendances, and the teacher, 
having delivered his lecture, too often betakes himself to other pursuits till 
the next morning’s class-hour. 

168. No treatment of collegiate education would be complete without an Students’ 

allusion to the presence of from 1,500 to 2,000 Indians in England. These advisory com- 
are studying in institutions of various kinds— mainly- universities, mittee jor those 

are the sons of well-to-do parents. Some have received the scholarships given studying in 

by government for technical or oriental subjects, or delegated to universities, England. 
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or disbursed by priv-ite poisons or societies Some desire to carry their 
•studies higher Some seek a rMd iota the Civil Service or to the Bar The 
diJTicuIties encountered by many of these on their arrival can easily be 
imagined as also the innuences to nliich those are exposed who have none 
to befnend them In 1009 the Secretary of State after consultation with 
the Go\ernment of India established a bureau of information and a com 
imttee in London to provide information and assistance to supply lists of 
suitable lodging liouscs and private families and to help students socially 
The committee presided over Lord Ampthill contained the Right 
Honble Saiyid Ameer Ah the late Sir Curzon Wylhe Sir M M Bhow 
naggree and three other Indiana resident m Lngland Local committees 
were likewise established in India to furnish information and advice to 
Indians proceeding to England and to communicate on behalf of them with 
the Central Bureau in London both before their departure and in case of 
any difficulties arising The secretaries of tliese committees are generall) 
Indians A majority of the students take advantage of the bureau and a 
considerable number of parents place their sons under the iruardianship of 
the educational adviser m London The headquarters of the bureau are at 
21 Cromwell Road where the Northbrook Society and the National Indian 
Association are also located Here lodgings are provided for those who have 
just landed The extension of the scope of operations has necessitated the 
enlargement of the staff An Indian assistant has been appointed to the 
adviser and local advisers at the universitj centres For Burmese students 
there is a separate organisation called the Burma Society In view of the 
large number of Indians who now comnlete their education at home often in 
n depressing environment the scheme is one of extreme importance 
dian 169 English universities recognise Indian universities in various ways 

plmas ai The rule at Oxford has recently b^n changed and it is now necessary foV a 
ford and si- member of an Indian Cniversitv to have passed the BA or B Sc examination 
imbndj^e "■ before he can be admitted to the status and privileges of an Indian pimor 
student At Cambridge a student of an Indian university who has studied 
for at least two vears at a first grade college or colleges and has passed the 
intermediate in the first division or the B A in the first or second division 
(in the case of the Puniab university a pass in the BA in any division as 
well as in the intermediate is obligatory) and in one or other erf these examina 
tions has passed in French Latin Sanskrit Arabic or Persian is admitted to 
th<» privileges of affiliation 
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oiiArT^rv VII. 

SECONDAl^Y .l^]a0AT1.0N. 


1. — General. 


170. This chiipter contains eight sections and may he divided into J'rcatmeni of 
parts. The first part contains a dc.scrijition of the organisation of secondary ;/ic sat/erf. 
schools, a rapid sketch of the progrc.ss made in the past five years and a brief 

account of school life. The second consists of five special topics, each of 
which, by reason of its imjwrtance at the prc.sent juncture and at the risk 
of some repetition, appears to deserve separate treatment. 

171. Secondary education is that which follows the ])rimary course. 1% Definition. 
is either English (more properly anglo-vcrnaeular) or vernacular. The num- 
bers of middle vernacular schools and their pupils are included in the figures 

given in the chapter on primary education. Their dc.scription is also 
reserved for that chapter; for, though Engli.sh is sometimes taught in them, 
in their proper character of vernacular institutions they belong to the pri- 
mary system and carry the pupil to the highest stage ordinarily attainable 
(save in Burma) by those who do not .study JLnglish. Anglo-vernacular 
schools are divided into high schools, which prepare the pujiil for the matri- 
culation or .some form of sdiool-leaving examination or certiiicatc, and middle 
English schools, which arc merely incomplete secondary schools lacking the 
top classc.s. Two peculiar forms of school remain to be mentioned. Burma 
has a few vernacular high schools. Bombay has English-tcaching schools, 
dc.signed for members of the community who (not being Europeans) use 
English as their mother-tongue. Both arc included in the figures of this 
chapter. The iii’cscnt ch.aptcr deals only with boys’ schools. Save wlicrc 
otherwise specitied, the figures refer to schools for Europeans as well as for 
Indians. 

172. A high English school, then, aims at giving a complete preparation Ori/anisation. 
for employment or the university or entry upon technical studies; a middle 

English school carries the pupil to a stage two, three or four standards below 
the examination or certificate which denotes that the pupil has completed 
that preparation; and, if he desires to finish his secondary course, he must 
proceed to a high school. The organisation of a school, however, differs 
from province to province. The main points of contrast concern (a) the 
differentiation of the curriculum from that prescribed in a vernacular school, 

(&) the means of transfer from the one to the other, (c) the inclusion of ele- 
mentary classes in the secondary institution, (cl) the stage at which the study 
of English is commenced. As the arrangement of standards touches both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools, the organisation of both is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 


In Madras a clear distinction lias now been drawn in nomenclature and cuiTiculum 
between the elementary and the secondary .school (.sec appendix X). There is no such 
term as middle vernacular school. A full clementaiy school has seven standards rhove 
the infant class and is termed a higher elementary .school. Similarly, the lower second- 
ary or middle English school is no longer recognised. Those which cannot efficient^ 
maintain all the three highest standards have been either reduced to elemcntarv schools 
or designated incomplete secondary* schools and groujied round central institutions — a 
scheme which has fallen short of expectations. The secondary school is supi^ed“to be 
complete from the infant class to the sixth form. English is commenced in the fourth 
standard of the primary stage. But a pupil, after completing the fourth primary 
standard in an elementary school, may take transfer to the bottom of the fourth primary- 
standard of the secondary school, thus losing only one year. The result of this change 
has been two-fold — first, the number of incomplete secondary schools (f.c., those that clo 
not contain all the highest three forms) has been reduced to 186 and over two-thirds of 
the boys in secondary schools are studying in high schools; second, though the secondary 

* Tlioy aro classed in gencr.-il tahlo III as middle English schools, which arc shown as 207 for 
boys — subtracting 21 schools for Europeans no .arrive at the liguro 18G. 
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school pupil ts expected to proscenia hia studies from start to finish m a secondary school 
.where the instruction is superior, this has not prored popular, and, by reason of the 
lowness of fees in elciacnUr} schools, the ptreut prefers to let his child study 

in n school ollenng a distinct curriculum and then take transfer, losing a year, to a 
secondary institution liombay differs from other proainces {sa\e the Central Provinces 
\nd to some extent Burma) m that the secondar) school contains no primary classes 
Children are educated from the infant class to the fourth primary standard in verna 
cular primary schools whieli are organised in the same manner and teach the 
same curriculum -whether their pupils will proceed to an anglo vernacular second 
ary school or will discontinue their studies or will finish the three remaining 
standards of the vernacular course Transfer takes place direct from the top 
of the fourth vernacular standard to the bottom of the middle English stage 
at avhich point the study of English commences Another peculiarity of this presidency 
(already mentioned) is the existence of a class of school called English teaching schools 
iiicre aro dfi of these with 8 095 pupils They arc intended for Goanese, East 
Indians, etc and are inspected by the inspector of European schools But their 
figures are not included in the tables for European edocation The tiro Bengals, at the 
commencement of the period resembled Bombay in having a cumcnlum almost the 
same for the child under primary and middle instruction whether his education was to 
bo of a purely vernacular type, or whether he would proceed to English classes But 
they differed froia Bombay and resembled Hadras in including (or professing to include) 
jrimary classes in their sccondaiy schools (Assam bad its own cumculnm and organ 
mtion which were afterwards assimilated with those of Eastern Bengal ) The only 
difference was that in the anglo vernacular secondary school, English was commenced 
as a second language after the child had gone through the infant classes and the first 
tliree standards of the primaiy stage This arrangement, emanating from the vema 
cular or Froebehan scheme of 1901 did not commend itself to the Bengali parent in 
whom the idea is strong that the child must definitely prepare for the matriculation from 
ills earliest days Ihe new scheme was accordingiy ignored m all save government 
schools and tliose dependent on grants Elsewhere ^DgSsh was taught from the infant 
classes upwards The consequence was that the lower classes of government schools 
were deputed or ceased to exist, the children frequenting either inferior secondary 
schools where ihe vernacular echeine was not id force, or, if their parents decided to put 
up with the vernacular scheme vernacular schools where ihe unwelcome instruction 
could be had more cheaply This state of things was hardly desirable, and both pro 
Vinces have to some extent differentiated the lower stages during the quinquennium 
Ihe details of the changes will be shown in the paragraphs which deal with courses 
Meantime it is to be observed (hat English has been made an optional subject in the 
middle vernacular course (and the report tells us at the primoiy examination) in Bengal, 
and that a boy who has studied it there and desires transfer to a high school has the 
advantage of entering at the bottom of the high stage that is, in standard lY, while 
ills less fortunate fellow pupil who has concentratea on the vernacular, has to enter 
four standards lower In Eastern Bengal and Assam t more pronounced differentiation 
of curricula was introduced so that the middle English now differs radically from the 
middle vernacular school aud those in the latter who learn English have declined from 
4 104 to 749 A boy who has completed (he lower primary standard can come across to 
class IV of an English school, thus losing only one year, and receives special coaching 
If he can pass an in situ test at the end of class VH of a vernacular school be has to 
enter class V of the English school But he does not thereby necessarily lose two 
years for half yearly promotion is permitted, special attention being given to his 
instruction in English The existence of the two lowest primary standards is discour 
aged The organisation in the Vmied Province* is practically identical with that which 
was adopted during the quinquennium in Eastern Bengal and Assam In both pro 
Vinces the vernacular and anglo vernacular courses are disUaoi, the total number of 
standards in the latter kind of school is ten, they are divided into four primary, feur 
middle and two high , the study of English commences after the conclusion of the second 
primary standard and transfer from the vernacular middle school is allowed on similarly 
advantageous terms i e , a boy may be admitted into the next highest class on the 
Faglish'’s}de and special classes may be opened in English for those who have passed 
the° vernacular final examination There are two differences The vernacular middle 
school in the United Provinces contains six standards, that in Eastern Bengal and 
A«sam seven And while the infants and two lowest standards in an anglo-Ternacular 
school are merely discouraged in the latter province they are relegated in the form.r 
to a separate building and separate management, since it was deemed that their presniite 
would disturb the high classes and take up the headmasters time while continuous 
responsibility was not necessary till the study of English had been commenced The 
Punjab differs from the United PreiiBccs in having a shorter course, for though the 
number of standards appears to be the same it includes the infant class The cuxnciiia 
vary in the schools according as th^ are vernacular or anglo vernacular In the second 
English commences after the third standard There are special classes for tliose who 
have studied in vernacular schools A boy who has completed the primary school 
course can enter the lowest middle class after a year s special study Burma is distin 
giushed bj having a distinct vemacnlar school from the lowest to the highest class— 
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174 In connection ^\ltll the retransfer of Ingh schools from local bodies 
to goioinment it is apposite to quote tlie opinion of the Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation of 1903 09 A number of avitnesses held that the boards 
should be concerned iritli pnmair schools only the responsibility for schools 
of a higher character resting with tlie local Government We are of opinion 
that rural boards might have chaige of middle aernacnlar as well as of pn 
rnarv education provided that iheir duties in respect of the httei are fully 
discharged We consider however that high schools and all institutions in 
winch teaching is given in English should in all cases be a direct govern 
ment charge And again as, regards municipalities \\ e consider that the 
obligatory functions of miinicipalitie-, should as suggested by several wit 
nesses be confined to primary instruction Seconda^ education should be in 
the bands of government but if a municipality is after the due discharge of 
Its normal duties able and willing to devote money to middle vernacular 
schools it might be permitted to do so 

176 Far the major part of secondary education is thus in the hands of 
private agencies i e mission bodies committees and individuals So import 
ant arc this subject and the kindred subject of grants in aid that they de 
serve to be treated together as a special topic For the present it will suffice 
to consider the means of control over those privately managed institutions 
which so largely mono{)olise a very vital part of the instiuctional system 
They are controlled partly by the departments ot public instruction partly by 
the universities The departments may aid schools and by this means impose 
their regulations upon tliem They also ordinarily permit the pupils of 
these schools to compete for government scholarships and to admit govern 
ment scholaro Two-thirds of the privately managed schools are aided It 
may be presumed that the great majority possess scholarship rights the with 
drawal of which is resorted to only in cases of gross mismanagement The 
universities have two great means of control first they recognise schools 
for the purposes of presenting candidates at matriculation Second they 
conduct the matriculation examinations An exception is Madras The 
Madras University has not taken the powers of recognition permitted under 
the 4ct of 1001 and the success of the school leaving certificate scheme has 
transterred the control of the courses and the award of diplomas almost wholly 
to the department or at least to the committee of officials and non officials with 
whom the working of the scheme rests A schooj wishing for recognition by 
the \Uahabad University mu«t apply tbiough the inspector who sends his 
n.conrniLndaf’rons Cfrruc^ C/ie dftwCar Tlx syirdftrtCe may accepC Circ report 
or institute enquiry In Bombay the university may accept the depart 
mental list of recognised schools if a school not recognised by the depart 
meut applies to the university that body may refer to the department and 
either accept its recommendation or male further enquiiy The Pumab 
University utilises the government list or may after enquiiy recognise other 
schools A school desiring reo^nition by the Calcutta University applies 
direct to the syndicate who make their enquiries either through the govern 
ment inspector or through some other qualified person The sjmdicate in all 
cases is the recognising body m the university the government inspector is 
ordinarily utilised as the inspecting agenev While the power of recognition 
IS thus in practice shared by or largely left to the department the control of 
the matriculation rests wholly m mos^rovinces with the university Hence 
there is a certain duality of control The Local Gmernmeots aid and inspect 
schools Th‘^ universities ultimately recognise and examine (save in Madras) 

It is to be remembered that in some provinces the schools are recognised and 
examined by a university situated outside the borders of the province The 
report froni the Central Provinces says The high school course which for 
eveiy reason educational political and commercial is the most important is 
not controlled by the administration but is dependent on tJ e matriculation 
examination as carried out by the University of Allahabad Even the recog 
nition and registration of schools is exercised by a university that knows 
nothing of them save from the inmfficicnt data supplied on paper This is 
the weak fiomt of our secondary educational system and until tliere is a 
separate univcrsitv m the cprovinc»-5 or the University of Alhhalad accdfits 
thf* schools recognised by the administration and a school final or leaving 
ceilificatc as equivalent to matnculatioa the remedy is not obvious 
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A high figure m the first column does not unless accompanied by a low 
figure in tne second column indicate advancement in secondary education It 
would r'lthcr indicate backwardness in primar) education In this con 
noction the following remarks from the Punjab report are of interest 
“ Reckoning tliem (i e vernacular middle schools in that they teach 
classical huguages) as secondary, and excluding all primary classes 
there are 32 076 boys at the secondary stage mostlv aged from J2 to 20, or 3 
per thousand of the male population In a review of the progress of second 
aiy education in England published in the report of the Board of 
Education for 1008 00 it was estimated that 4 per thousand of the 
population were receiving education in aided secondary schools and 
about 6 per thousand in seeondarj schools generally, so that numeri 
callv speal mg the Punjab is not so far behind the west in this respect 
as might be imagined especially m new of the fact that elementary education 
m England is uniiersal and compulsoiy although such a comparison would be 
misleading if it implied that the scope of secondary education in the two 
countries IS identical Of the 33 000 pupils in secondary das-^es 7,265 mostly 
aged fifteen and upwards are in the two high classes so that it may be roughly 
calculated that ten per cent of the total number in the five secondary dosses 
finish the school course annually t e about half of those who enter on it 
Only a fraction of the vernacular middle school pupils continue their studies 
in the high classes of anglo vernacular schools whidi partly accounts for the 
decrease at the top 

181 The extent to which members of different communities participate 
in secondary English education maj be shown as follows The first column 
of figures gives the totals at school the second the number of bo}8 of school 
going age among whom t“n are at school the third the percentage of increase 
in the last five years The figiires are given for schools not stages since it 
may be assumed that a boy reading in the primary classes of a secondary 
school will proceed to the higher stages 
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government rales witljout nffeciing atIniissioR» Accordingly proposals for enliancel 
fees, rvlijcli were far more moderate tlnn maaa had suggested and acicinpanjed hr 
reservations in favour of IxicUard djstncis nnd promising pupils, were framed and 
rccojnmeaded to prernmeftt The comraillee’s findings were nil accepted, but in spite 
of its caution and moderation govcrnmoiit dul not wliolly escape disapprobation thoLh 
cry that it was niminga hW at secondary education rang unmistakably 
lolloir Ibe monthly scale of fees now ranges from Re 1 to Rs 3 instead of Re 0 8 0 
to Its J It involves an i^rcase of Rs CO only on the total cost of education or an 
annual average increase of Its 7 8 0 Iho new rates have not I een levied per saltum 
boDg gradually introduced by an annual increment of Re 04 0 a month and 
the ojd iniDiraum limit of fees chargeaMe in aided schools has not been simultaneously 
raised A more modest scheme it would lie ditEcult to imagine, and government has 
signified its intention of utilising the extra income accruing from it on schohrships and 
s^cnl concessions to jwor students *’ In the Punjab an enquiry instituted 
throughout the province eUeiie^I the general opinion that school managers would 
welcome an cnhanccmeRt and that it was unlikely tn my way to affect school 
attendance A revised scale came into force in 1911 increasing the rates by 
20 per cent annuallv for two ve-irs in surcession The result is tint in 
publicly mmaged schools the rate now ranges from Re 1 in the lowest Fuglish teach 
ing class (o Rs 4 in the highest This is the onlv province which now retains grades of 
fees varying with the inromes of parents Synchronously with this change the highest 
of the three grades (for incomes above Rs 200 a month) was nbolubed and the minimum 
in''ome for inclnsion in the second grade was raised from Rg 100 to Rs 150 Pupils 
whose parents are classed la this grade have to pay fees at double the rate noticed above 
In Burma, where there has been no change tic imnimum rate in government schools 
ranges from Re 1 to Rs 4orRs 5 Some pnvatelv managed schools however charge 
on almost uniform fee throughout the school, commencing with Rs 3 a month in the 
primary classes and rising to Rs 4 m the high classes In the Central Protinees the 
seals of fees has been raised from eight annas lo Re 1 in middle schools and from Rs 2 
to Rs 3 in high schools , a fee of Rs 2-8 0 being specially fixed for high schools in poorer 
districts In secondary schools of the tfortk ITcst Frontter Prounet pupils of the 
prinjory departments now read free The rates have been systematised throughout the 
province to as to range from Rc 1 lo (he lowest middle class to Rs 3| in the top high 
class sons of agriculturists paying from ten annas to Rs 2} The condition of affairs 
in the tico Denials is somewhat peculiar There is no regular scale of fees But la 
government schools the range is ^nerally from Re 1 to Rs 3 and in middle schools 
from 4 annas to Rs IJ Similarly there are no rules for fees in aided schools But 
in Rastern Bengal an attempt was made to raise them in high schools from Re 1 in the 
Ihird class to Rs 21 in the nigbest or in middle schools to Rs lemng the managers 
to fix the rates in the lower classes The response we are told, has been very cordial 
With few exceptions these rates have been adopted and seme of them have gene further 
and brought the maximum up to Rs 3 In Assism, on the other hand the rate is abso 
lately fixed both for government and for aided schools and ranges from 32 annas to 
Ba 3 in a high school and from 2 annas to Re 1 in n middle Rnghsh school 

The rates now charged in different provinces are shown in appendi'c XI 
The raising of the riles nhich has taken place has ordimrily b^n accora 
panied by some increase of concessions for the children of the poor In 
Bombay free dentsinps are now allowed at the rate of 10 per cent In the 
United Provinces Jhe increase from enhanced fee rates will be utilised m 
founding scholarships and giving concessions to pupils etc The concessicn^ 
made in the Punjab have also been increised And it is noteworthy that in 
Bombay government has promised that the additional income obtained shall 
be eir marked for the improvement of the schools 
{b) in privately 185 The rules and changes mentioned above have reference mainly to 
inanayed publicly managed schools The amount of control which Local Governments 
scAoois Lsume over the fee rates in privately managed schools differs considerably 

In hiadras there is no attempt to impose rates on private managers But the 
grant in aid code declares that in calculating the grant admissible to a second 
ary school the expenditure incurred by the management in defraying any 
difference between fees calculated at standard rate^i and those actually collected 
will not be considered as necessary expenditure The rule in Bombay is that 
the fee in aided schools should be at least two thirds of that charged m 
novernment schools With the concession now made regarding free students 
the limit of the free list has been extended in aided schools to 15 per cent 
In the United Provinces and the Punjab^ the minimum scale of fees uhich 
must be levied m aided schools is 75 per cent of that presented for govern 
raent schools In Burma and the Central Provinces, fees are levied in aided 
institutions at the same rate as in government institutions In the Punjab 
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aided secondary scliools are required to charge 75 per cent, of the rates im- 
posed in government schools. There is of course no control over privately 
managed schools which are unaided. The fee in these institutions is about 
equal to that in aided schools though it has not increased in the same propor- 
tion. 

186. The residt of these changes is that the annual incidence of the fee 
upon each pupil in a secondary school for boj^s is, if we exclude European 
schools, Rs. .14:T as against Rs. 12-7 in 1907. The incidence in schools of 


different kinds is as follows : — 

. • 1007 . 1912 . 

Governineut secondary English scliools . . 19’2 20’2 

Board secondary English schools . . . 13’5 11'9 

Aided secondary English schools . . . ll'S 13'7 

Unaided secondary English schools . . . 13'0 13'5 


Average . . 12'7 14'1 


The highest fee incidence is that in Burma (Rs. 26-3), the lowest is that 
in the North-West Frontier Province (Rs. 7-3). Eastern Bengal and Assam is 
also remarkable by the lowness of its rate, namely, Rs. 10-7. Bengal and 
the Punjab vary between Rs. 12 and Rs. 13. The rate in the United Pro- 
vinces is Rs. 15-5. In Madras, Coorg and Bombay it is from Rs. 17^ to just 
over Rs. 18. It should be added that the average annual fee of a pupil in a 
high school is now Rs. 18-3, while that in a middle English school is Rs. 8-3. 

187. The average annual cost of maintaining a secondary English school Average cost of 
for boys has risen from Rs. 3,563 to Rs. 4,516. The variations are consider- school and 
able. The province which shows the cheapest schools is Eastern Bengal and pupil. 

Assam where the cost is only Rs. 2,289. Bengal presses this close with 

Rs. 2,977. Schools are most expensive in the United Provinces and Burma, 
namely, Rs. 10,244 in the former and Rs. 11,282 in the latter. It is note- 
worthy that'the committee which met in Calcutta in 1908 considered that a 
privately managed school could hardly be decently maintained under Rs. 6,500 
a year. The average annual cost of educating a pupil in a secondary English 
school for boys has risen from Rs. 25-5 to Rs. 26-3, of which Rs. 6-6 is met 
from public funds, Rs. 14-7 from fees and Rs. 5-0 from subscriptions, etc. 

Here also the cost is lowest in Eastern Bengal and Assam, namely, Rs. 15-2 
against Rs. 38-6 in Bombay, Rs. 43-9 in the United Provinces and Rs. 56-8 
in Burma. The variations according to the management of the school are as 
follows : — 

Rs. 

Average annual cost of educating a pujiil in a government 

secondary Englisli school 44’8 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in a hoard secondary 

English school ......... 19-6 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil iu an aided secondary 

English school ......... 26’4 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in an unaided 
. secondary English school ....... 19'4 

Average for all . . 26'3 i 

Mr. Orange had stated its low cost as one of the main features of second- 
ary education. It was then Rs. 25-5. Though much more is now spent, the 
inrush of pupils keeps the average still almost as low. 

188. The developments which have taken place in secondary education general 
during the quinquennium have proceeded on a fixed plan. In October 1906, developnioit. 
the Government of India addressed Local Governments and suggested the 

lines of a general policy^ Most of these points, with some modifications, are 
restated and amplified in the resolution of the 21st Pebruary 1913. It will be 
convenient in the first .place to consider very briefly the progress in each pro- 
vince along the lines indicated in the letter of October 1906 and in para- 
graphs 22_and 23 of the resolution — namely, as regards government schools, 
the_ establishment of these institutions in places which require them, the 
desirability of employing only graduates or trained teachers', the introduc- 

o2 
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tcichors, ivitli a minimum of 
-(0 a moiitli MKl 11 iiia\iimim ot Its 400 tlio liniiroywiient of liostels and 
tlio addition of modem sidts. mimultiamingaDd improved science teachiiiK 
li'^”' sc'loo's, Uic nitroductioii of 1 corresponding degree of im’ 
proieiiiciit the increase of grants m aid, and elasticity in grant rules and 
jseo paragraplis 27 and 00 ol tlie resolution) Oic strengtLiiin| of the superior 
Sc”' »?«■■'• objects file maPn points among 

dora°i.i spemal topiS ’ " 

111 . "I scheme for increasing flic nnmi ft of govern 

Tn ''*1 ‘o imielwn npimiiUng some of liio heaJmasIers in Jhe 

Imlnn . tliers h> th. J*f«' c'lucntM R il semct, mil fixing (lie piy of assistant 
tenclirrs fnmils 10 (o Its 1-0 Iheficlieme is still umler cftisiilcrifion Keantime, tlie 
jnlrodiictioji of nnuu »1 Ir n conlcmpJal«l and the apj ointment of two instructors 
j^n tins subject Ims teen jrojo.od In I/onihaif tliew aro i>0 govorument high schools 
I> ir^rn hctdomstcrs lias Iwn raised to a scale of Ils 500 at an annual cost of 
Jis Ju t)D0 nnil a large scheme lias hccQ Approved and partly carried out, of which pnn 
Cl Jill items are the rnsiiig of the miimnuDi of assistants to Its -10 (lire itiv earned 
out at u cost of Its )3 OOO n jeir) the further msing rf the ittinirtiuai for graduates 
roiighly estiimteil nt 11s <3 000 i year tie proiisioa of •» gorerniuent high school 
in eicli ot two ilisjricls whuh jnMoiisly hid jiont ami ol i fiilh headmaster in the 
Imliin educitionil service tli enttrlaibmenl of addilional le^ch^r» it a cost of 
Us dO 000 a y car, increase of aid to the amount of Us C3 ODD a year with the prospect of 
a still larger increase in the future tho appoiulment of three new inspectors (one for 
science and one for drawing) and the develojiinent of secondary eilueotjoii in Sind The 
whole scheme wl ea fully carried out iseapcctwl to cost over sis lahhs a year, in addition 
lo winch heaay capital cxpeudilure is to I c incurred A committee met m Calcutta in 
JJI08 to work out schemes m accordance with the suggestions of the Government of India 
for licugal ond Eaftern Ucngal ond /liiain Uy reason of tho large Dumber of schools 
Bituited m these provinccr- and the deplorable condition of many of them, the sums 
invoUed especially for placing privately nnnaged schools upon a proper footing were 
very large This fact c wbincd with tie luabiliU of the Local Governments to find 
the money has prevented the financing of the proposals or their approval as a whole 
though considenlle iinproveimnt has Icon effected In the f/mfeu rrovincci a repre 
seotative committee was summoned at Nairn Tal an 1 a scheme was formulated in 1007 Od 
as a result of its dchl orations This scheme as ultimately unfolded was calculated to 
cost government ovtr 10 lakfis Much has already been earned out including the 
establishment of a training coflcoC at Lucknow for under graduates and of three new 
government schools ti e jjfi. uDtmeiit of a fourth Loadmasler in the Indian educational 
service aud of fiur inspectors in (Ic provincial service for oriental languages science 
and dr in lUg and manual tr uuing (I e (ransfer of the district Ingh schools which were 
under hoards and of the esjenditure ou grants in aid to government and the improve' 
meat of the p »y of the staff at a cost of Rs I 20 000 These items were earned through 
at the cost of provincial revenues and by resumption of grants to boards Oiler largo 
items are the iinproremeut of science teaching at the annual cost of over two lakhs and 
reforms i« aided schools 4 nninher of district high scliools rw the Punjab previously 
managed by municipal coniinittecs had been transferred to government during the 
preceding quimjueninuni The reorganisation of the subordinate service at an annual 
cost of some Rs 91 000 and the appointment of a special instructor in drawing and 
manual training have been sanctioned An exhaustive scheme for Burma is under 
consideration and a similar scheme for the Central Ptmtnres was sanctioned just after 
the close of the quinquennium The latter included the establishment of government 
scl ools tliough in some districts only aided schools were to I e maintained the appoint 
nient of an Indian educational service headmaster for eaeb diMsion an I evcutuallv of 
one science inspector the enlargement and improvement of the provincial and subor 
dinate services at a cost of some 3* lakhs, and the introduction of a new grant id aid 
code aud the increase of grants by about a lakh a year H e Chief Coniuiissioner ot the 
\orfh 11 cst / r tficr Proiirtee proposed just after tl c end of (J e period (be provin 
cialisation of municipal schools (the saving to municipalities to be used for spreading 
nnmarv education) the appointment of an In lian educati uni service heailnnster lor 
Peshawar and the increase of grants in aid calcnlated to permit eacli high school under 
private management an expenditure of at least Bs 450 a monlh 

189 A further description of the condition of secondary education in 
each T>rovince dealing mainly with statistical increase and bmlding opera 
tions Will be found in appendix X In the concluding section of this chapter 
certain salient features are treated It will be convenient here to summarise 
the mam aspects of the subject and to show the progress that has been made 
m the last five years Secondary edacation is of prune importance It is 
the pivot on vihioli depend the progress of ooteiote TOd techmral wstrnc 
Hon; the formation ot the character of those nho will evercise infliienre in 
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various walks of life, and the tone and intelligence of a small but growing 
middle class. Mr. Orange noticed among its leading conditions that hoys 
leave school on attaining the age of sixteen or a standard of instruction 
which ordinary boys can reach by that age, and that the total expenditure 
averaged in 1907 only Rs. 25-5 annually for each scholar. Doubts may be 
entertained as to the advisability of fixing so low a limit to the school-leaving 
age for pupils who do much of their work in a foreign tongue.'' The total 
expenditure has increased during the quinquennium Irom £780,000 to nearly 
£1,110,000. The contributions from public funds have increased by over 
£76,000. But the increase from -173,130 to 667,068 pupils still keeps down 
the average cost to Rs. 26-3 or about £1-15-0 a year. There are other symp- 
toms. In some parts of India the secondary school has been almost totally 
uncontrolled and has lent itself to exploitation. A system of privately 
managed institutions has arisen, aiming to pass their pupils through an 
external examination rendered diifieult of conduct by the mere number of 
candidates. Of these schools, 31-5 per cent, still receive no aid from public 
funds ; and those that are aided receive £66 a 3’^ear on the average. The con- 
dition of things is far more serious in the Bengals than elsewhere. There 
the nuinhcr ot schools is enormous (there arc 1,974; schools with 297,037 
pupils, being 68-5 and 58-3, respectively, of tlie totals for India) and a very 
small average grant is all that available funds can permit. Of some 88,000 
pupils who ajipear annually to enter the secondary schools only 16,351 pass 
the final examination and onlj^ 2,742 graduate. In 1907 the Government of 
India took the question in hand and considerable progress has been made in 
some of the jD'ovinces. Government schools have been improved; a few 
English headmasters have been appointed. The pay of teachers has been 
raised. In the United Provinces the State has resumed the management of 
schools and the responsibility for grants which had been handed over to the 
boards, and in few provinces is secondary education now more carefully 
fostered, whether in government or in aided institutions — the latter receiving 
a grant more than three times the average for all India. Buildings and 
equijDment have been greatly improved in several provinces ; hostel provision 
has kept pace with rising numbers; the amount given as grant-in-aid has 
increased by 30T per cent. Fee-rates have been steadily and judiciously 
raised. In three provinces a rational system o'f school leaving certificate is 
now in working order. A commencement has been made with inspectors of 
special subjects and a modest beginning in the introduction of manual train- 
ing. Above all, schemes have been prepared whicli will admit of the pursu- 
ance of steady programmes with the help of larger funds. In the two 
Bengals, owing td the large numbers to be dealt with, qualitative progress 
has been halting. But liberal grants, and a system of supervision exercised 
by an increased staff, training of teachers, and more rational methods of 
instruction and examination have already begun, over large areas of India, 
to improve the condition of secondaiy education. 


HI. — School life- 

190. The school-boy who enters a secondary school may find himself inGeneral 
any class according to his previous attainment. If it is a high school, he will conditions. 
be surrounded by school fellows of widely vaiying ages, learning letters in the 
infant class or preparing, at the age of fifteen and upAvards, for entrance to / 
the final examination. If it is a collegiate school, college classes also may be 
housed in the same or a neighbouring building. The school itself, if a gov- 
ernment school, is probably a masonry building, fairly commodious, situated 
in a compound which permits of playing fields. If it is a privately managed 
school, it may be as good a building as that possessed by the government in- 
stitution, or, especially if it is a middle school (these exist in their hundreds 
in the Bengals), it may be a daub and wattle shed. If the boy’s i^arents or 
relatives are living in the town, he resides with them, and goes daily to the 
school ; or a guardian may be found — a guardian being often interpreted as 
anyone with whom it is convenient for him to lodge ; or he may be placed in 
the school hostel. He attends the school some five hours a day and has pre- 


* In Bombay the average age of matriculation is said to be IS. 
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p'lration work to do as well His work is more or less directed towards an 
cvamination wlncli it is the duty of the school to make him pass The cum 
ciilum he studies and the methods employed by the teacher are described later 
Ho has holidays in the hot weather— a month or so, a short holiday at 
Christmas time, and a good many religious holidays during the year Sun 
days are also holidays And in Bengal there is a long autumn holiday, the 
Durga Puja, which may extend to another month or six weeks Attendance 
IS so per cent of the number enrolled, varying from 84 per cent, in government 
to 75 per cent in unaided sdiools 


101 The number of pupils per teacher is less than 20 as against 21 in 
1002 There are altogether 43.324 teachers, and 14,473 of these are trained 
The policy has been laid down that an assistant teacher m a government high 
school should be either trained or a graduate, that his pay should commence 
at Rs 40 and that he should be capable of rising, as a headmaster, to Bs 400 
Efforts have been made m this direction during the period The conditions 
of service have been improved in Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab 
the Central Provinces and the North West Frontier Province But, unless 
a man is a graduate or trained (and there are many teachers who have only 
passed the intermediate or matriculation), he is likely to begin his career on 
lower pay than Rs 40 If he has good qualifications or if he sticJis to bis 
work, ne is placed in tlie subordinate service (graded usually from Es 50 
to Rs 250) The school also contains teachers of classical languages who 
arc not usually graduates, but taught in the old school and often ignorant of 
English There are likewise a few purely vernacular teachers In 1907 it 
was laid down tliat a few schools in each province should possess a head 
master in the Indian educational service This policy is being slowly but 
surely pursued In aided mission schools the missionaries themselves often 
take pait in the teaching and are able to maintain a staff on respectable pay 
Llsewliere, the pay is often deplorable and the teachers of many privately 
managed schools constitute a discontented and ever changing body Espe 
cially 18 this so in the two Beogals The committee which, m 1008, reported 
on the condition of secondary education in those provinces found that iii 
a number of privately managed high schools no less than 1,317 teachers out 
of 3,228 teachers of LngUsh nad not passed even the intermediate examina 
tion while training was quite unknown Again, out of some 4,700 teachers 
of English and pf other subjects in the same kind of high schools, some 4 200 
were in receipt of less than Rs 50 a month and of these again some 3,300 were 
in receipt of less than Rs 80 The Calcutta University is reported to 
demand no more m a recognised school than that the headmaster should 
receive Rs 50, the second Rs 40 and the others Rs 25 The case of middle 
schools IS even more deplorable The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam 
considers that some improvement has taken place when in one division the 
number of teachers in middle schools who have passed the intermediate has 
risen from 23 to 97, and of those who have passed the matriculation from 
210 to 488, many English teachers have not even matriculated With teachers 
of sudi qualification and on sucli salaries little can be hoped for, and it is 
not surprising that there arc complaints as to the depreciated standard of 
the high school 

192 The reports state that training is having Its effect In Bombay it is 
considered that the general level of teaching power in government schools has 
been immensely raised by the institution of the Teachers' College Burma 
offers reasonable pay for certificated teachers — a certificated teacher of 
English in an aided middle school starts on Rs 80 a month and may rise to 
Rs°140, in an aided high school he starts on Rs 140 a month and may rise to 
Rs 300, while special allowances are granted to headmasters In Burma the 
cost of living IS high and these rates are for trained teachers, but these 
fic-ures contrast startlingly with the mimmum pay prescribed in high schools 
bv the Calcutta University The trouble about trained teachers is that the 
suodIv is at present limited This is shown by the general figures given in 
the lit piraVph Mr de la Fosse also sapplies Sgures for divisions of 
the United Provinces In the Benares division there are 323 teachers 30 
are trained and nine are graduates, and «!0 forth But it is hopeful that 
appreciation of the trained teacher is growing It is recorded that recently 
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hostels rcqmrcs no fiinhcr treatment riiese arc matters which -lary greatly 
from one <5011001 to mother according to its cJianctcr and management 
Sufijcc It to say tint 50 481 boys of secondary scliools noiv Jne in hostels as 
against 35 57') five jears 0^,0 0«ing however to the great increase of 
punils the percentage of those so hotiscfl has not risen It was 7 G per cent 
in both jears 

190 The subject of final examinations in the secondary course is so im 
portant tliat a separate section is devoted to it Class promotions are gene 
rillj made by the teaching staff Here again the staff of the weaker 
schools must often <5601 to plea<ve Sir A Bourne mentions common com 
p’aints of tlie laxity of headmasters m making promotions and of their acces 
sibility to parental pleas for mercy Nor arc the teachers ahvajs to blame. 

School managers too often interfere in promotions in this as in other mat 
ters they shrink from entrusting the school staff with responsibilities that 
kgitimatclj lielong to it with the result that headmasters are far from having 
in purely school matters that position of freedom from outside control that 
experience proves is the liest guarantee of efficiency 

197 Torma) examinations save for the final (be it matriculation or some 
other kind) have been abolished In some quarters this is bewailed as a 
cause of deterioration Mr Gotiley says tint the abolition of the anglo 
vernacular middle school examination has not been an unniixcd benefit 
since Its discontinuance removed a useful check on indiscriminate promotion 
and IS considered to have therchj lowered the standard of instruction in the 
high classes frequent requests arc consetjiiently made for Us revival In 
stances have l>een reported m which promotions were not mereh given too 
fceelj but even sold to pupils • At the same time a considerable body of 
opinion holds that whatever new evils mav have Iiecn produced by the dis 
appearance of these tests the general standard of instruction has improved 
without them In Bengal an examination called the primary examination 
IS actually retained, at the close of the middle stage for those who conclude 
their school career at that point Its conduct is entrusted to the scliool 
teachers and private gentlemen The report sajs that the largo number of 
candidates appearing would lead to the conjecture that it is not limited to 
those who are definitely ending their education the percentage of passes is 
conspicuously large and an opinion is quoted that the abolition 01 the old 
middle scholarships examination in Bengal was premature and should have 
been deferred till schools could be entrusted with the conduct of an in situ 
test and the controlling staff had been strcngtJiened For scholarship pur 
poses indeed middle examinations are still used But these are not general 
examinations In the Bengals only selected candidates are permitted to sit — 
ordinarily two bojs nominated by each school Junior college scholarships 
are awarded on the result of the matriculation or other final test Middle 
scholarships carrj a pupil through the high stage and are generally of Rs 4 
or Rs 5 a month Junior college scholarships are held for two years till a 
student passes the intermediate tbev are ordinarily of the value of Rs 10 to 
Rs 20 a montli The total amount spent on scholarships tenable in second 
arj schools has risen from a little over four lakhs to R<5 5 49 096 of which 
Rs 4 38 435 are defrayed from public funds 

n — The grant in airf system 

198 In the case of pnman schools the grant in aid system lias generally 
broken down It was initiated and is maintained in the cose of secondary 
education not because its results are in any way better than those attained 
in government schools but by reason of its cheapness and the devolution of 
authority it permits to local endeavour winch it w as expected would super 
vise these institutions The weak point in the sjrstem is as pointed out in 
the resolution the fact that its imderUmg idea the subvention of local 
organised effort has not alwajs been kept in mind Few secondary sch^ls 
are endowed says Sir A Bourne and the absence of endowment makes them 
too dependent on their fee collections and obliges them to have in mind not 
so much an ideal of education os t he demands of the pupils and their parents 

* TTie jint^Io-Ternao lar middle chool eran aat oa vas re n i toted n the ^o lli We^t Front er 
PrortBCe lu 1911 1” 
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s'’\c to T very modified extent in Burma The s}stcras may be grouped 
into three classes according as tlie grant depends upon (i) the amount of 
private income, (ii) the class of scliool, tlio attendance, the qualifi 
cations of teachers, etc, (tit) the di/Tcrcnce between the private income from 
otfier sources than grants and the amount required to place the institution 
on a basis of reasomUo efTiciency Ihis classification is not of course .1 
nerfect one for the considerations specified under the second head more 01 
le^.s figure as general conditions to grant in other cases while the actual expen •* 
(liture and private income must always be regarded as factors determining 
the limit of the aid pernwssiblL It must also be premised that the rules deal 
with maxima and that a school cannot ordinarily demand the maximum grant 
.vs of right 


(t) To tlio first class belong Jifadras and (aominallj) Bengal In Madras the gnnt 
nia\ cquil (be inconn froju pnvitL sources oj:cl«si\e of fees wluch do not count us 
prnate met me of sucb expendUnre ns is required to unke up tl e fee income to ivlnt it 
uoull bo at poveniiueiil rales and of exjenditurc on scliolarsbips T] is sclierac Ins 
tbo luh uitftge of insisting on orgimsed locnl efiort ind proper fee rates In Bengal i{ 
IS laid down tint Ibe grant may not exceed one half of the income derived from private 
Boiirces ineliisnc of fees save in certain districts, wliere it may equal tiro thirds As 
a iintler of fact the income denied from imvale sources (and sliown as spent upon the 
schools) is Its 14 01 3^ and (he grant from pronncial board and municipal funds u 
only lia 3 82 023 rroiii this it is obvious (bat the rule is m practice ineffective pre- 
scribing as it does a iiiaximuui vrlucb is not approached (u) The majority of provinces 
fill witl in the secon I class In Bombay, inaeed the maxima ore limited to one-lnlf 
tl 0 local assets or one third the expenditure, but the actual grant is assessed upon a 
general considention of the school— its buildings and equipment attendance of pupils 
quiliflcations of staff quahtj of education discinhne and provision for j basical excr 
cises Recently certain concessions have been made whereby struggling or incipient 
•cbools can obtain temparai 7 grants In the United Proxincts grants are given (witbi/i 
certain nniinii) m two wajs There is a fixed grant according to the sections included 
in the school c g , in the ca<e of the high section Rs 780 a year Also a grant of Ss 3 
a jevr is given for every pupil la attendance m the high and ruddle sections Jlore 
over special grants are made divided into preliminary and additional In the Punkah 
(lUo the mam grants are of two kinds First (here is the block grant based on the 
average attendance of the past three years The masiiniini rates are Rs 2 a year for 
each pupil in the lower pnniary section Rs 8 in the upper primarv Rs 10 in the 
middle and Rs 24 in the high But here the question of efficiency of nupils ns tested 
at the annual inspection is taken into consideration while those classed as genenUv 
satisfactory earn the full grant those classed only fairly Fatisfacto^ earn 76 per tent 
And while grants at a rate below 75 per cent may be given only when the retention of 
tie school as an aided AnAbf-ufjan *» sn que^btio iDstonoe.s of exeqntional merit may 
gam grants 2 j per cent in excess of the maxtoium Secondlv there are staff grants 
equal to one third the salaries paid to certificated teachers and monitors under lertaia 
conditions The report says * With a view to offering the managing bodies of aided 
schools more encouragement to improve their staffs anef equipment the rates of grants 
(0 these schools were considered aud revised at (he close of the quinquennium The 
rates of attendance grant m the lower classes were raised and the scale was made more 
equitable througl out The rale of staff grant was raised from one fifth to one third 
contributions to provident funds were allowed to count as expenditure on tuition aud 
the condition limiting the maximnni grant was relaxed Under the new rules schools 
will be able to earn considerably higher grants than before provided that they increase 
their expenditure and they will have greater indueement to raise teachers’ salaries ” 
lie rules in the Central Proxinees are generally the same as regards both maxima and 
methods of assessment with those in Bombay (tti) There are various kinds of grant-' 
in Burma, but the system is lately of the third class Grants are subject to tie general 
efTcieucy of the school as shown by the results of annual proinotion te«ts (‘f t! an 
one third of the average attendance pass the school is liable to be struck off tie aided 
list) First ti ere are what may be called the special grants sjhrv grants equal to 
one half (temporarily reduced to three eighths) of the pay of each certificated i ho c iimo 
teacher, but subject to a maximum limit of Rb 150 a month in each case, results grants 
for technical subjects payable on the result of annual examinations aud extra grants 
earned by those who satisfy the inspector m drill and gymnastics Secondly, there are 
orfimrvVaits on tl o dlHetencn 1 cl-m™ tl t tiprad.tuie a»J the tneome o- 

macle ni of fees ontartotion. snlai, and cettim other .peml gionf. r™’'!)' >« »' -• 

case ofVroiMent institutions of jeco-nised effieieney the grants -leliicli hare been 
eatne J ht three J ears m tb. trajr spec.Scd ■tbo™ may be transranted into fired grant 
tenable (anbiect to the continmoce of efficiency) tor fire rears It » ill be obserrej that 
tbe appendix gires no rules of reenmng aid for Eastern Bengal and Assam In l^so V 
tbi system rfioained a. in Bengal and tbe granl. pen nnder that *7* 

f pfi But m Tiractice cases of newly aided schools or schools where 
Se -rant no? to be enbaneed, net. treated differently Tbe majimom of ,,1 oat E. M" 
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oITotGcl The science subjKts arc physics and cliemistrr, but Bombav sub 
stitutes astronom/ for the fowner ^o umversitj demands drawing, though 
the Timjab and AJJahab-id admit it as an optional subiect None admits 
Jiygiene, even as an optional, sa\e the Punjab And manual training does 
not hgurc in any scjicme 

lO ^chool/inal 204 The various scliool final evamination or certificate schemes will be 

-enrscs described later in this cliaptcr Something must be said here of those that 

have attained some measure of popnlantj — ^the Madras certificate which has 
practically ousted the matriculation in that presidency and neighbouring 
btates, and the Bombay and United X^tovinces final eKaminations The 
scheme admits of infinite varietj There are only three subjects, 
callea A subjects, which it is assumed all schools will take — hnglish, verna 
cuiar composition and translation and elementary mathematics The nest, 
or B group, comprises subjects whieli it is also expected will be taught in all 
scl^ls, but which are not regarded as examination subjects — geography. 
iDQian history, science, drawing, physical training, domestic economy and 
needlework The C subjects form a list oi specialised optionals on which 
examinations arc lield Obviously a course thus constructed offers great scope 
for originality in schools, and, since examinations play a secondary part in 
the earning ot the certificate, a general and practical training becomes possi 
hie for the candidate The Bombay school hnal course resembles the course 
lor a matriculation in that it requires foui compulsory subjects (English, 
arithmetic, vernacular and the histoiy of India with general geography) 
and one optional Various cJianges have been introduced into the evaaiina 
tion during the period Questions in history, geography and the classical 
language may be answered in the veinacular — an option which, cays the 
report, is not likely to be often utili&ed so long as the matriculation domi 
nates the high school course A combination has been attempted of Indian 
and British history including a brief reference to modern conditions in 
England and the empire and also the British administration of India To 
make room for this, the history prior to the Tudors and the Moguls is ex 
eluded from the examination, its inclusion in the course being assumed A 
geography syllabus has been framed, which includes a portion of physical 
geography, insists less on memory map drawing and centres on the relation 
of cause and effect as the really important element in this kind of teaching 
Similarly m the United Provinces the school leaving certificate examination 
IS held in four compulsory subjects English, mathematics, the history of 
India (including administration) and geography, and a vernacular, and in 
one optional The difference between this examination and a university 
matriculation is rather in method of testing than in subject matter The 
effect IS thus described lo the report ~ 


(ni) Special 
inal courses 


“ Spoken English is decidedly belter, all wrilten work is jn much better form, habits 
of neatness and carefulness are being lonned, the year’s work is better organised, and 
exercises are more conscientiously corrected Generally, the work done is more SNftteni 
etic and intelligent Some old bad things have been put an end to, and common 'sense 
methods are taking their place The schools nun at something higher and are learning 
to aim better There is aWa/s a tendency in the human mind to expect too much from 
the invention or modification ol machinery, perhaps in India there is a tendency to 
attach too much importance to ‘ schemes * as such It is •well to remember that the 
value of any educational scheme, especially an examination must depend on the agency 
it works with and the spirit in which it is worked In this respect the school leiving 
certificate has started well A good deal of very strenuous work has gone to its initu 
tion and development, and a high standard of examining — a nntter of the Iiighost iin 
portance — has been set up These things ate of good augury for the future and those 
who know the schools say that it has already begun to tell ” 

The examinations in Burma and the Central Provinces have appealed to 
but few pupils and will be noticed elsewhere 

205 Part of the scheme of studies for Bengal published in 1901 was the 
institution of B and C final classes They offer a differentiated wurse during 
the last two vears of school life The B classes were attached to ten high 
schools (seven of which were in Eastern Ben^l districts) situated in pla<x~= 
where tectoical institutions are also found The literny part of the coiir^ 
is tiursued in the hinh school, elementary engineering and manual training in 
the neighbouring teSiiiical school The course was designed as a preparation 
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Tile new* curriculum in Eastern Bengal and Assam is a compromise 
between the scheme of 1901 and that which was in force before that year 
llie medium of instruction remains almost altouether the vernacular till the 
four top classes (i e , tlie high classes) are reached But more English instruc 
tion than tormerly is permitted in the lower classes The text books haie 
been altered and book ^\ork reduced to a minimum by the prescription of oral 
teaching in such subjects as history and geography, object lessons and draw- 
ing find prominent places, and the convereational method of teaching English 
has been adopted as the best method of imparting a working knowledge of a 
foreign language without putting an undue strain on the pupils memory 
It IS satistactory to note, says the report that this curriculum has been 
received fa%ourabIy and that even the unaided high English schools which 
formerly ignored the vernacular system of education, have at least professedly 
adoptefi it But the lack of competent teachers renders the giving of oral 
lessons difficult Manuals have been produced as a temporary assistance for 
the teachers These contain instructions and a certain number of model 
lessons on which the teacher may base his methods But so ingrained is'the 
habit of cram that it is reported, the pupils (save where this is stnetly for 
bidden) now possess themselves of the manuals intended for teachers and leam 
them by heart The courses have also been recast in the Punjab and Burma 
Mr Godley says of the Punjab — 


TLe general scheme of studies for schools iq the Punjab has not been matemlly 
altered since it was introduced some ts’enty years ngo although the methods of teaching 
the larious subjects hare beeh improved During the qningueamum ending in 1007 
gcouietrj was substituted for Euclid Otherwise the old established text books remuntd 
i irtually unchanged and many of the teachers bad become wedded to the idea that nil the 
knowledge of a subject and even of a language which could fairly be expected of them 
was to be found within the compass of tl e book which they had been patiently teaching 
since they entered the profession Re arrangement of curricula revision of syllabuses, 
and substitution of improved text books seemed to be urgently reouired To attempt to 
recast curricula wholesale without full discussion and careful elaboration would liave 
been i rash uuderk iking and the policy followed during the period under review has 
been to prune away acknowledged defects and to accustom the teochers to a wider choice 
oi text books thus jirepanng Uie way for the introduction of courses of study arranged 
OQ sounder ind more modern principles Such courses uere framed and criticised at 
successive conferences with tie result that by the close of the quinquennium a com 
pie c V new scheme vhich is now being issued was completed The main changes 
effected during the period were tbe abolition of textbooks oi translation and district 
geographies the issue of new syllabuses m English and geometry the authorisation of a 
Targe number of alternatne textbooks tic introduction of ‘supplementary* readers 
for rapid reading tbe extended ose of the wrnacBlar as a niedram of rDstrcfctioa /a 
lower classes of anglo vernacular middle schools the substitution of a new history of 
India and otl er improved test books the discontinuance of text 1 ooks of English historj 
in the liigher classes the extension of science teaching and the adoption of the direct 
method of teaching English All these were intended to be prehaiina^ steps to the issue 
of a new scheme of studies and alihongh it is ditBcuU to wean the more conservative 
teacdiers from old fashioned methods there nre signs that progress has been made ' 

Burma is the only province where the study of English is permitted from 
the earliest class Mr Covernton says — 


Dunu" the quinquennium tbe revised anglo renucular cnrnculimi has come 
into general use Its most important features are (he restriction of English in standards 
I II and III to what can be tanght by oral methods only English reading and writing 
I eini; begun in standard IV tbe abolition of an infants standard md the addition of • 
thirl \ear to the high school stage standards thus running from I to X instead of from 
infants to I\ Other featiSres are tbe adoption of the new methods ’ in teaching 
I u^lish and the emphasis laid upon tbe extension of object lessons aad the principles 
unlcrlvin" them Ibe effect of these changes has been to promote the study of the 
vermcuhT which was often neglected previously especially in the earlier standards, 
lo enable children to sludj other subjects through the medium of the vernacular m n 
more thorough and intelligent fashion and to provide for a longer and deeper study of 
hiXr EnXh and other ads anced subjects tfian was possible when work in the high 
ichool coimse was compressed into two years Indirect results have Iieen that children 
Jiar^been kept longer in vcmacniir schools before jroceeding to angle vernaeuhr 
^ ? i L o„f1 ihnt the value of the seventh standard certificate has I eon depreciated 
hy^tTe now more obvious necessity of advancing hoys to the bigh stage before 
ny tiie no i,*„ |i,p fatii>r a snecialU beneficial result from an eciucationai 

first the new cumcnlum met with much opposition and was frankly 
XaSro^d by many missionaries who did not appreciate the new direct' methods 
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and relied on tlie use of English ‘ readers ’ ah initio as a lure to swell the numbers in 
their lower primary standards. It was also disliked by not a few Burman and Chinese 
parents whose main desire was to have their children" taught a smattering of English 
letters as earlj- as possible. Later, as the system became better understood, opposition 
diminished. Experience, liowever, has shown that the fourth standard is a less con- 
venient point at which to introduce English reading and writing than standard III, 
the lower of tlie two iipper primary standards. Hence at the end of the quinquennium 
permission was granted to managers who so desired to begin the teaching of English 
reading and writing in the latter standard, at first through oral methods and. the use of 
the blaclv-board and later through printed books. This compromise has given general 
satisfaction and tlie practice in Burma will now be .similar to that adopted in most Bri- 
tish territories and possessions where English is not the mother-tongue. Minor changes 
in the way of affording more freedom in the distribution of sxicli subjects as geography, 
geometry and grammar over the middle standards have also been allowed.” 

207. Owing to tlie literary character of the courses required for final Manual train- 
examinations, manual training has been neglected. It has been observed thatw^y. 

no university insists on drawing as a compulsory subject. It is included in 
the courses framed bji- the departments, but often little or nothing is done in 
institutions where the departments have no proper control. Other forms of 
manual training have been ahnost non-existent. But the matter is now en- 
gaging the attention of certain Local Govex’nments- Sloyd is taught in some 
of the anglo-vernacular schools of Burma. Madras and the Punjab are 
procuring trained instructors from Europe. In the United Provinces a 
promising beginning has been made. “ Manual training was introduced 
during the quinquennium and is in fuU swing already in a few schools. 

There are signs that its value is becoming more widely recognized, but until 
there is, a sufficient supply of qualified teachers and schools can be properly 
equipped, it is not advisable to push the subject too vigorously just yet. The 
requirements of a standard equipment have been published for general in- 
formation, lest managers should too lightly undertake to introduce it in their 
schools. Manual training at the Allahabad Training College is very popular 
and is producing the best results. For the way in which he has organized the 
work the principal, Mr. Mackenzie, deserves special commendation. The 
supply of competent instructors will not be long delayed, for Mr. Kempster, 
the principal of the Lucknow Training College, not to be outdone, is also 
about to open a workshop and with most praiseworthy zeal has been devoting 
a good deal of the leave he has recently taken to acquiring up-to-date methods 
of work. The few candidates who have presented themselves in this subject 
af the school leaving certificate examination are reported by the examiner 
to have acquitted themselves quite creditably.” 

VI. — Methods. 

208. The topic of courses leads to a consideration of the methods employ- Defects of 
ed.- Teaching method in India (as in some other countries too) suffers ivom teaching. 
the lack of sufficient training facilities and the tyranny of the external ex- 
amination. Subsidiary causes that tell against improvement are the poor pay 
attaching to the post of teacher, and the particularly unalluring prospects in 
privately managed schools, tfie consequent habit of regarding the profession 

as a stepping-stone to other things; the necessity of attracting pupils to 
schools that depend mainly on fees by the adoption of methods purely designed 
for examination results, the slender control exercised by the inspecting staff 
and their total exclusion from any voice in the final test. A deplorable sjonp- 
tom is the prolific output of ‘ keys.’ In Eastern Bengal and Assam alone 144 
keys were produced during the quinquennium. These are not limited to 
•English works, but attempt explanations of vernacular text-books as well— 
generally a string of synonj'^ms. Their number and their high price indicate 
their popularity. Even more deplorable is the fact that in many schools of 
certain provinces the teachers do not suppress the use of these works — nay, it is 
to be feared, even encourage them. The writer cannot refrain from a per- 
sonal reminiscence — ^the shock he received on entering a privately managed 
school in Eastern Bengal to find that not only all the pupils of a certain class, 
but the teacher himself, were studying the daily lesson from keys to the text- 
book; neither teacher nor pupils had ever purchased or probably seen the 
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original work it was considered pniTcicnt if the key was memorised This 
IS an c\treme instance But an eNammation of the pupils bwks generally 
discloses (in ill controlled schools) almost is miny Ke)s as tevt ^oks The 
patent detects are cramming a failure on the part of the teacher to ask ques 
tions or stimulate thought the habit of lecturing or the delivery of Ion® notes 
to be loarnt by heart the treatment of subjects like history and ceo'^raphy 
as ordinary reading lessons the attempt to impart knowledge through rn^lish 
before the pupils can understand that language the neglect of practical and 
niamial worl (such as drawing) which docs not tell in examinations and too 
often an undesirable slovenliness in written exercises In -well managed 
schools (those wl ich possess a leavening of trained teachers and where the 
inspector is able to exercise some influence) things are very different Tlie 
weakness of the organisation lies in the fact that the diploma gamed too often 
has equal value tvhether the pupil has frequented a school where cram is ram 
\ ant or one where good metliod and tlioroiighneos are the order Systems of 
school leaving certificates are calculated partially to remedy these defects 


200 It IS a matter for congratulation that reports speak of marked im 
provement during the quinquennium This has taken place (as was natural) 
wl ere care h is 1 een bestowed on the tr-'ining of teachers and where rational 
school leaving tests have been adopted In Madras a solid advance is record 
fd Of loiirse results differ in different circles and schools and the usual 
defects stiH linger One inspector complains that history has nowhere 
received local treatment no school has specialised in any short period of 
Indian history in any particular feature of geography or in ana one branch 
of violence Another says that it is insufTciently realised that English is a 
foreign language and must be taught as such reformed methods are orla 
adopted in name and the teachers preparation is usually inadequate 
Another observes that history is still inadequately treated teachers give 
notes slavishlv on every point some do not try to prevent the learning of 
books or notes by heart the subject gives the teachers too many opportunities 
to spout and to presuppose too much knowledge in the class without troubling 
to elicit their ability by questioning Another remarks that pronunciation 
leives much to be desued though attenpts are being made to improve it 
bv the use of phonetic script But Sir A Bourne sajs of Madras that the 
conception of the functions of an inspector has greatly developed during 
the quinquennium It is now a commonplace that inspection work should 
be constructive the inspectors spare no pains in improving method and 
despite ooine inevitable disappointments it is evident that a real reform is in 
progress The direct method of teacliing English is now almost universally 
employed and with marked success Compooition is attended to and boys 
are encouraged to read outside their text books — a reform to which the uni 
versity has contributed b) disDensing with the requirement of a detailed 
knowledge of prescribed works and the inclusion in the matr culation ex 
amination of composition subjects taken frem those and other books In 
mathematics he continues practical methods are increasingly employed 
ond the prescription of syllabuses in which the artificial barriers raised be 
t\ e^n arithmetic algebra and geometry are broken down ha3 done much to 
rationalize the treatment of the subject Science teaching is probably least 
w ell done There are some schools with well equipped laboratories for pupils 
work but these are exceptional and outside them it is not surprising if vvork 
11 phvsies and chemistry is still little better tlian text-book study with at 
best a few demonstration expciiments History and geography teaching 
1 ave been greatly improved The making of relief maps and maps to show 
special features such as climate distribution of population and trade routes 
Is common Teachers strive to represent tl e facts of both history and geo 
graphj in their causal relations 


210 The Bombay report emphasises the excellent effect winch the open 
ms of the training college las lad on teaching hut does not give details 
■Mr de la Tosse shows that improvement has taken place in the Unitea Bro- 
Vinces in every subject In English though in the inferior class of school 
tJ e old w carv round of reading translation and parsing still continu^ as 
ineffectual as it i^ monotonous the introduction of more intelligent metlioda 
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has worked a great change. The director cites the following passage from 
Mr. Bilgranii’s report: — 

“ I would like to make meutiou of au interesting experiment wLicli was carried out 
last 3'ear in tlie Anglo-Vernacular Higli Scliool, Deoria. In that school class III where 
English is begun was divided into two sections. The one section was put in charge of 
a teacher who taught it by the direct method, while the other section was taught in the 
ordinary way to read the jjrimer by another teacher. Six months after this experiment 
had been in progress I examined both sections of the class. The result was very interest- 
ing. I found that the section which had been taught by the direct method could under- 
stand simple spoken English. Eor example, if asked in English to get up, sit down, 
fetch a book or sharpen a pencil the ho3’’s would understand and obey, and they could, 
on their part, make up and speak similar easy sentences. They had not been taught the 
regular primer used in class III, yet I found that, given the primer, they could read 
and translate any sentence in it just as readily as the boj's of the other section who had 
been regularlj^ taught the primer, and they had a better pronunciation. They could 
also construct sentences with the words of the primer. The boys of the second section 
who had been taught in the usual wa}-^ were up to the average of class III, so far 
as proficiency in the primer was concerned, but they could neither make original sen- 
tences in English nor understand English when it was spoken. The difference between 
the two sections was very marked.- These results in the use of the direct method were 
obtained by a teacher who was neither trained nor in any special way qualified to apply 
the method, except that he had a natural aptitude for teaching. I have no doubt that 
a trained teacher specially versed in the direct method would have obtained even more 
striking results.” 

Of mathematics it is said, “ The raising of the average standard of pro- 
fessional qualification and the undoubted improvement in methods, produced 
by the system of keeping school records and the insistence on neatness, have 
certainly brought about a change for the better in the higher classes.” The 
advance in neatness appears to be due to the abolition of the ‘ rough ’ book in 
schools — a volume in which the pupil did all his written work in every kind 
of subject, and the substitution for it of separate exercise books. Another 
inspector speaks of the improvement in the teaching of modern geometry ; he 
adds, “ With special reference to graphs I note that in the high school scholar- 
ship examination one question is always set under this head, and, though 
formerly the proportion of candidates who got marks for the question was 
very small, this year it has risen to about 55 per cent. In the case of the 
school leaving certificate examination the proportion is probably very much 
greater.” 

211. Professor Ward of the Canning College, an experienced education- 
ist, has expressed his surprise as an examiner at the strides made in the 
schools of the United Provinces in mathematics. The teaching of the classi- 
cal languages is apparently impaired by the obsolete methods of the 'pandits 
_and maulvis and their weak discipline. But the most unsatisfactory subject 
is history. The teacher is general^ devoid of real historical training, and, 
as the medium of study is English, the lesson is apt to become a mere verbal 
commentary on the text-book. Mr. de la Posse complains that although the 
knowledge of history required is simple enough, the school-boy, despite the 
multitude of keys which support the theory of propensity to cram, appears 
incapable of cramming historical facts which will give him an elementary 
groundwork. “ Perhaps,” he pertinently remarks, ‘"the parrot-cry against 
the exercise of the memory has something to do with it. The self-appointed 
expert never seems to be able to steer a middle course or to carry in his mind 
more than one idea at a time.” Geography is another ‘ fatal’ subject; but 
its teaching has improved, largely, it is thought, owing to the introduction 
of excellent text-books in place of a syllabus which led to the use of cram- 
books. Here also it is observed that good teaching must include the inculca- 
tion of facts by heart. The standard of'drawing, previously described as 
hopelessly bad, has risen steadily. Science, especially in its practical aspect, 
has been converted from an easy option into a subject that requires steady 
application but continues to attract by reason of its intrinsic interest. This 
is due to the erection of laboratories, and, above all, to the institution of a 
practical examination in situ for the school leaving certificate. Object- 
lessons, “ a form of instruction to which the Indian teacher does not take 
kindly,” are still vitiated by formalism and the weariness induced by a per- 
sistent inclination to dwell on the obvious. Eft’orts have not been wanting 
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introduce realism The pupi! for instance, draws in colours the ammal 
studied and writes his observations on the opposite side of the page, uhilc 
occasionally animals are introduced into the class room for stud) 

212 In reports from other provinces either less is said or the record is 
Itss satisfactory The introduction of tlie direct method in Bengal has been 
mentioned as a part of the change in curriculum Mr Prothero complains of 
the influence of the matriculation as antagonistic to the laying of the ground 
u ork of a good general education It feads to subjects which are not com 
pulsory for that examination being excluded from those courses which should 
be common to all high school pupils up to at least the age of 14 In this way, 
owing to the ticioiis sjstem encouraged m many schools of regulating the 
education of their pupris solely with a view to ultimate success in the main 
eolation examination, such suD)ects as drawing history other than Indian 
and geography (except for those who take it up for the matriculation) have 
largely fallen into neglect, while science has never been taken at all, except 
m the depreciated B and C classes A similar result has followed in the 
two higher classes as well, from the comparative limitation of the subjects, 
compulsory or optional, prescribed for the raatnculation, and because the 
inducement to taice up a subject which does not pay becomes still less at this 
stage, both to the managers and the pupils of a school ’ 

213 In the Punjab the direct method of teaching English has been 
successful!} tried, and a monograph on tJie subject, by Mr Crosse inspector 
of schools, will be found as appendix XIV Improvements are reported in 
tiio teaching of science and geography and mathematical training is given on 
right lines But teaching here as elsewhere, is prejudiced by its divorce 
from observation and expeilence Mr Wyatt, the inspector of Jullundur, 
siys — 


“As the candidate u usually expected to attach dates to eTcnfs or vice veni, he 
collects them in pairs miscellaneously, ignoring historical signihcance or perspective, 
and in a similar way he gets up accounts of ' acts ’ attributed to various historical per 
sonages * pauses ’ he merely memorises and an inexperienced inspector sometimes 
suspects him of an intelligence of which on further probing he proves himself innocent 
Is this division too the map in teaching hutoiy is rarely or wrongly used, and much 
illuminatire local history is overlooked In one town 1 osked the pupils of a thud 
cuddle class to mentioB important buildings that would not have been there a century 
ago It took minutes of apparently hard thinking for a single boy to suggest a single 
building— the dak bungalow The teacher of history seldom refers to the present in 
dealing with the past, which is neither explained, as it might be in high nor descnb-Ml 
as one might expect in middle classes This * unreality ' in the teaching is not, of 
course confined to history, which I have merely taken os nn illustration The vice is 
universal In the teaching of mathematics pupils are not taught to weigh or measure 
to estimate heights, distances or areas, or to deal in actual current puces And f 1 
isk a class how far a ship going in turn five miles due north, due east and due south 
will be from its starting point, boys stare blankly who know all about the 
four sides of a square In geography schools situated on hill tops make no use of the 
advantages of their position— boys draw maps from the black boards or the wall map of 
the scene that is spread at their feet — abstractness appears to be a deliberate aim in the 
teaching In science, ogam, the teaching is mainly of set experiments with 
specially purchased apparatus, performed and described by teacher and pupils Notes 
arc dictated, and at home a diagram is drawn showing not the process or the pnnciples 
but the particular bit of apparatus employed This teaching of science does not deal 
with universals, it discourages the pnpiU from applying principles or observing the 
experiments of nature for themselves It is thought necessary for instance for pupils 
who lire within hearing of a Persian wheel to have a special mechanism set before them 
I osting, I am told, Hs 3, that they may learn the lesson that water reaches its own level 
Apparatus in schools is indeed both widely abused and ignored I have just seen a dis 
trict middle school in which pictures showing the process of glass making and another 
of an English threshing machine (in section) and a nnmber of ‘ object-lesson pictures 
dealing with natural phenomena have been m the school, and on the walls, for years, 
and not one of them has been used in the teaching, and in that same school 
befoSre an upper primary class I saw a teacher begin a lesson on the cow with two models 
of a cow anAa horse quite unlike the actual animaU that could be seen by any pupil any 
dav m the village And this is typical of what owurs even in government high schools 
Much apparatus in schools weakens the teaching by accustoming teachers and taught to 
depend S ready made illustrations, and to nvma observing outdoors for themselves, and 
mSh that migU strengthen the te?eT„no- hani» uimsea on the walls The teacher will 
not vary his syllabus to include it ” 
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2I4. The director of the yorth-Wesf Frontier Province has some remarks 
whicli bear in a very practical way on faults of method and are of very general 
application. This' is the ujisatis factory distribution of work among the 
teachers. “ Tlie class teacher system is almost non-existent. It is impossible 
fora teacher to attempt any correlation between the subjects he teaches or for 
him to take any real jicrsonal interest in his pupils, when he takes each class 
for only an hour or two a day. In the high department specialisation is no 
doubt necessary and in the middle department special teachers may be re- 
quired for science, drawing, and classical languages, but wlicn these subjects 
have been eliminated, there is no reason why each class should not be assigned 
to a single teacher; indeed if education is not to become mere book learning, 
there is every reason why this system should be adojited.” 


VII. — School Irnvino c.rninination.'t and certificates. 

215. As long ago as 1SS2 the rxlucation Commi.ssion of that year rccom- Opinions on 
mended a school course of a modern and practical character freed from the the malriciih- 
domination of a matriculation c.xamination. The Indian Universities Com- tioa os o 
mission of 1902 laid it down that the conduct of a school final or other school suitable test. 
examination should be entirely outside the functions of a' university, that 
universities would benefit if the matriculation were no longer accepted as a 

test for service under government and if a school final examination were sub- 
stituted as qualifying for admission to professional examinations, and that 
it would be advantageous if the school final could be made a complete or at 
least a partial test of fitness to enter ujion a university career. A more recent 
coimnission — the Royal Commission on Ilniversity Education in London — 
has referred to the question as one explored by the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education and now under consideration by the Board them- 
selves. The commissioner.s did not feel it within the terms of their reference 
to make recommendations as to the best means of attaining the ends which a 
glowing body of opinion desires. “We arc, however,” runs their report, 

“ directly concerned to sec a solution of the problem reached wliich will ensure 
a jiroper standard of entry and ^Yhich, as regards finance, will relieve the 
university from tlic necessity of depending upon the fees of its matriculation 
examination for the support of its own proper work. Until this necessity is 
removed the establishment of a school examination in the true sense will be 
difficult. In any circumstances the influence of the university will ultimately 
l)e paramount in regulating the standard of proficiency in special subjects to 
be required of students for admission to the degree courses in each faculty, 
but the secondary schools arc similarly entitled to arrange their curricula in 
the interests of all classes of their pupils, and the school examinations must 
be based on these curricula. The central education authority, on the other 
hand, is concerned to see that its grants to the schools and to the universities 
are efTcctively used, and in the ultimate issue it is that authority which must 
provide for the co-ordination of secondary schools and universities, and must 
give the necessaiy assurance to the universities that the pupils seeking admis- 
sion to their degree courses have reached the required standard of education.” 

The commissioners concluded that as -.a first step in the direction indi- 
cated, the university should cease to admit pupils in schools to its own exami- 
nations, including that for matriculation, though some form of matriculation 
examination must be retained for those who are unable to approach the 
university through the normal avenue of the secondary school.* 

216. The earlier history of the movement is instnietive. In 1888 the Previous 
Government of Madras instituted an upper secondary course with mod^ero attemps. 
and technical subjects, the candidates being tested by the commissioner for 
government examinations. In twenty years only 210 candidates had fully 
passed the test. A school final course and examination were introduced in 
Bombay in 1897. Tlie course offered optionals, among which occur natural 
science, political economv, agriculture and manual training. The examina- 
tion was conducted by the university, though it did not admit to university 
courses. It was adopted as the test for government service of certain grades 

and to this doubtless o-wes a limited popularity, 1,162 candidates having 


* Roy.-il Commisfiion on University Education in London; Final Ueport of the Commiss'oiier.<s. 
lOU), pages 41 and 42. 
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piesented themsehes for it in 1901 02 It apparently attracted youths of 
inferior attainment wlio felt they had reached the tether of their capabilities 
in the year mentioned only 26 per cent passw^ In 1904, the department 
assumed the conduct of the enamination and remodelled it It can now be 
token as a modern side test, or with a classical language, according to the 
optional selected The Unnersity of Allahabad held school final examina- 
tions commencing from 18JM These latterly attracted some 400 candidates 
a year, since they admitted pupils (equally with tlie matriculation) to the 
university courses Moat of the students took science, the other and more 
practical subjects were but little taken, probably because they promised no 
assistance in the course for the intermediate and the degree With the in 
stitution of the matriculation this examination ceased The Punjab Uni 
versity instituted science and clerical examinations, the former as an alter 
native to matriculation The numbers that competed were very small Fi 
nally, in 1901, the Bengal Government promulgated two modern side courses 
and examinations — the B course, leading to the technical schools (see para 
graphs 2Q5, 356, 413 and 446) and the C rourse leading to clerical and com- 
mercial employ The former was taken by some of the comparatively few 
who desired a technical education and the curtailment of the sub overseer 
course by a jear, the latter failed because it appeared to ensure no certain 
career which could not be equally attained through the matriculation 

217 This histoiT shows three distinct stages The first idea was to 
produce a modern side course and examination which should serve as entry 
to immediate employment and not necessarily to the university The second 
was to frame a course with similar aims but not confined to modern side 
characteristics The third phase is the recognition of defects not merely in 
the matter but also m the manner of examination, resulting in an attempt to 
substitute records and broad, practical tests for a purely written investiga 
tion of the pupil’s knowledge carried out by an external authority Provin 
Dial reports speak of the shortcomings of the matriculation The standard 
la capricious Sometimes it results in enormous numbers of failures The 
syndicate of the Madras University appointed a committee m 1808 to investi 
gate the causes of this, and their report, while attributing the result mainly 
to defective staffing management and equipment, also threw considerable 
discredit on the examination In some cases the standard appears to be 
undergoing a lowering process The authorities of the Wilson and Uaja 
ram Jethraal Sind Colleges m Bombay mention undue leniency and the 
passing of unfit candidates The startling results m the placing of candidates 
in divisions at the Calcutta matriculation have already been mentioned 
One of the inspectors says of them — 


“ If the antneulstion esamiaatioa js a surer test of abiJitv nad intelhgeace than 
the old entrance examination, sueh an isremon of the satiml order of succesa is in- 
explicable I iDTite attention to this fevlure of the m-itticulatioa examinition, for 1 am 
painfully conscious of the tendency of the quality of teaching in our high schools to 
deteriorate under such an unbeaUby influence The questions set !at the last tvo 
examinations, in English particularly, were such as an average boy of the third class 
could have fairly secured pass marks lU If there were some assurance that the candi 
dates had really intelligently gone through even a fair proportion of the formidable 
number of books recommended to them, the easy nature of the questions set in English 
■would not matter, for real kno-wledge of English is better tested by the extent of one's 
reading than by the chance result oi any examination however skilfully devised But 
the questions set have been such that any boy who has been properly taught up to the 
third class of a high English school could pass in them (of course not in the first division), 
•without having read a single book of those tecomroended to him, and the result is that 
students in the first two classes have ceased to -work hard in order to add to their know 
ledge of the subject " 

Another inspector, in Eastern Bengal, remarks — 

“No satisfactory explanation of this unexpected phenomenon can be furnished 
unless the matriculation is accepted as hemg a much easier test than the old entrance 
examination, for it is impossihle and absurd to argue that a large proportion of the 
candidates have suddenly developed higher effinency than before That the matncula 
tion IS a very easy test is certainly the opinion of the ma]onty of headmastcra with whom 
i have discSsed the matter And. except for a better knowledge of English, I regrat to 
have to add that very few consider the candidates for the matriculation any Letter in 
general Inoieledge tlan tie loye itho etere loimetly sent np lor the entrance eramraa 
t)0P “ 
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Mr. Covcrnton states that boy.s who pass high in tlio matriculation fail in 
the high .school final for IJnrma, which the university has grudgingly and 
under hard conditions recognised as the equivalent of matriculation. Mr. 

Wright complains of tlie startling variations in the matriculation results both 
in the Central Provinces and over the whole area of the Allahabad University. 

Aj)art from this consideration, Mr. Prothero says that the influence of the 
matriculation extends through ton many classes of the school, that the limited 
number of subjects prescribed deters schools from offering a suflicient variety 
of courses, ami that no provision is made for rird rorc or conversational tests. 

It may be added that the external examination lakes no adequate cognisance 
of the school record, and docs not utilise the experience of the teaching or the 
inspecting stafT. “ The opinion,” says 3tfr. Protlicro, “ has been steadily gain- 
ing ground that a mere .school final examination affords no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. What is really wanted is the institution of a school 
leaving certificate, which will contain a record not only of one single examina- 
tion, Lint of the whole work of a boy during at least the last three years of his 
school career. It is only by some such agency that the domination of a school 
final or*of a matriculation examination over the work of our high schools can 
be avoided; but unfortunately it presupposes a co-o{icrntion between teachers 
and inspectors which is hardly possible .so long as the bulk of the secondary 
schools in Bengal arc so incflicicntly staffed as they are at ])rcscnt.” 

218. This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of the merits licccut schemes 
and defects of c.xtcrnal examinations or the extent to which their retention is oj school 
necessary. The question has recently attracted much attention in England. /cain’agr certf- 
The following is a description of the attempts made in India during the last ficafes. 

few years to combat the practical dinicullics. 

219. In view of the failure of the upper secondary examination in (a) Madras 
Madras a committee was constituted consisting of the director and four oili- school Icavhuj 
cial and four non-ofiicial members to draw up a scheme which .should sqyxc. certificate. 

as an entrance test to public service, to technical institutions and to univer- 
sity courses, and as evidence of the satisfactory completion of a secondary 
coiirse. The committee went further than their instructions and decided 
that what was required was the award of a school leaving certificate giving 
complete information as to the character and career of the pupil witliout any 
statement of his having attained a fixed standard or passed any examination. 

Any pupil who had gone through the secondary course to the satisfaction of 
his headmaster could, under tliis scheme, receive a certificate the value of 
whieh for any particular purpose could be estimated by any person of the 
necessary competence such as an officer of government or the principal of a 
college. Sir A. Bourne thus describes it : — 

“ The list of subjccta includes all those now studied in schools as well ns others 
which it is thought ought to he provided for, and ni.ay be enlarged by any that the 
department may hereafter approve. The subjects are grouped in three divisions known 
as A, B and C. The A subjects, English, vernacular composition and tr.inslation, and 
elementarj' mathematics, will, it is assumed, not ordinarily bo omitted in any school 
and an annual public examination is held in them. Tlie B subjects, geography) Indian 
history, elementarj- science, _ drawing, phj-sical training and, for girls, domestic economy 
and needlework, should similarly find a place in everj- school course. Exi)erience shows, 
however, that the subjection of pupils to a public examination in these subjects prevents 
varietj' and originalitj’ of treatment, induces cramming and impairs their vahie as 
mental training. It is impossible to say moreover what, if anj-, fixed quantity of 
knowledge in them is necessarj- for entrance on any career. There is therefore no 
public examination in them. The G subjects are indefinitelj- numerous. They include 
all those subjects proficiency in one or more of which is plainly necessary for entering the 
university, a to’chnical institution, or business?, or is recognized ns forming part of a 
good school education. Among them are the more specialized parts of elementary 
mathematics and science, algebra, geometrj-, physics, chemistry and botany: English 
history: classical, foreign and vernacular languages: commercial subjects, shorthand, 
tj-pewriting, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, practice: and geograpliy, agriculture, 
music, needlework, dressmaking and lace-making. Since heads of colleges, officers of 
goveminent and others require precise information as to the progress made by a pupil 
who claims to have to some extent specialized in any of these subjects a public examina- 
tion is held in them. 

It is to be observed that the scheme makes no subject compulsory. The depart- 
ment expects schools to take up the A and B subjects and a school will not be allowed 
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to omit any of tliem williout good reason, but will, on the other hand admit such reason 
In schools for girls for instanw, it might ha desirable to omit English or mathematics 
It is also intended that each school shall tale more than one of the C subjects and it 19 
Imped that sclioels will increasingly proTide specialized instruction so that a bifurcation 
of courses resembling that of the modem and classical sides of the English public school 
may become common Tliere is ample scope moreorer, for the framing of exceptional 
courses for exceptional schools The scheme can be applied for instance with no difli 
culty to European schools, to girls* schools, or to schools in which English is not taken 
With a view to correcting the prevalent view of school work ns a mere preparation 
for examinations and to securing continuity of eflort throughout the school course the 
scheme provides for the entry in the cerUflcate of marks granted in school in all subject* 
taken up for not less than two terms in each of the higher forms and this is the only 
evidence of a pupil s progress m the ‘ B ' subjects The certificates are completed by 
the entry of the marls obtained in the A and C subjects in the public examination for 
which pupils can only appear if considered fit when their certificates show attendance 
for a minimum number of days for a year in each of the higher forms The certificates 
do not contain any statement that a pupil has or has not ‘ passed ’ the public eiamina 
tion They contain entries of the average marks gained in the various subjects in the 
presidency and in the particular school and a comparison of the marks of any pupil with 
these should afford necessary information as to his proficiency " • 


Provision is nlso made for pupils who obtain certificates of a low standard 
to return to school for a year or more and to improve their marks in any sub 
ject they have taken or to take up new subjects 

220 The scheme was introduced m 1911 It proved so popular that in 
1912 the entries for matriculation had fallen from 8 000 or 10 000 to 580 
It has been adopted in Hyderabad Travancore Cochin and Mysore and 
the certificate is accepted by the Madras Unuersity The public exanuna 
tions are controlled by a committee constituted precisely as was the com 
mittee which drew up the scheme The advantages of the system are that it 
permits of considerable choice of subjects and variety of syllabuses that it 
checks cramming and tbe comparative indifference of schools to moral physi 
cal and manual training and other subjects that have no definite examination 
value that it improves oi^anisation and that it prevents frequent transfer 
from school to school All the inspectors speak favourably of the way m 
which the sjstem has been taken up As to non official opinions from educa 
tionists the Rev H Schaffter of Tinnevelly describes the scheme as a blessing 
The manners and conduct aud the progress of the students have grea+lj 
improved and there is less difficulty in maintaining discipline The numb'^r 
on the rolls shows an increase this year Tbe choice of subjects given to 
students is an attraction causing the increase in number" The report of 
the Madras Christian College for 1911 contains the following passage — 


“ The general effect of the changee made jb the higher classes is felt thronghout the 
school IVork is being tested without the overburdening of examinations Boys are 
becoming more practically acquainted with their vernaculars Interest in study is as 
marked as legufarity of attendance and daily preparation Without what 13 often 
spoken of as specialisation courses are being more definitely fitted to suit individual 
capacity The thoughts of boys are being turned away from a pass in the matncula 
tion examination to a certificate of which ih^ will be prond in after dajrs And the 
wholesome recognition of tbe fact that a university course is not for all is giving to 
other lines of life the position which they ought to occupy in the minds of school boys 
An atmosphere of freedom from a too heavy couree of study has pervaded the school 
The feeling has been good a healthy moral tone has prevailed respect for discipline 
has been steadily maintained and the spirit of loyalty to the school has been marked 


One passage in the report however, demands attention Principals can 
low admit to college courses those whose school leaving certificates show thev 
ire fit for it The immediate result of the change was the admis 
lion into the first year college class of nearly twice the number of students 
hat has usually in any year joined it This seemed to indicate that admis 
iions had been made with insufficient care and enquiry by the syndicate 
showed that in the case of some colleges this had been so Measure were 
iccordinglv taken which it is anticipated will ensure better grounded and 
'onsequently less numerous admissions m future Toe report of the Mtdras 
ilhnstian College for 1912 also contains the following — 


' What was said in last year'* report about the effect of the school leading certificate 
-the fitiraulns which il has imparled and the dutnbutiou of energy in steady application 
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rather than its concentration to a feverish degree prior to the matricniation examination 
of the old days — these features remain true of 1912, but in common with many other 
schools we take the opportunity of voicing the request, rising in chorus from school- 
masters throughout the presidency, that the principals of colleges and those who 
examine these certificates when appointments depend on the result of the scrutiny, give 
full weight to the school record and that the public examination result on the last page 
be not allowed to monopolise their attention. The school record is the result of a much 
more prolonged and thorough examination of the pupil, and if the school work is done 
carefully by competent masters and headmasters the estimate should be more reliable 
than that of the examining board. That such a statement should seem extravagant 
indicates a regrettable state of affairs.” 

Some may think that the examinational element has been too fully eli- 
minated. 

221. In the course of framing new regulations, the University of Allah- i^) Umied Pro- 
abad abolished the school final examination which (as stated above) it had held school 
as an alternative to the entrance; both examinations were absorbed into ccrlifi- 

matriculation. In connection with the Naini Tal eonference of 1907, a scheme exannna- 
of study was framed, the examination concluding which is conducted by the^^®^^- 
department of instruction in the United Provinces and accepted as qualify- 
ing for employment and by the university as admitting to its courses. It is 
thus described by Mr. Burrell, the fi-rst Registrar of the examination : — 

“ The plan of tbe examiuation consists of four compulsory subjects and eleven 
optional subjects, and in order to obtain a certificate candidates must pass in tbe four 
compulsory subjects, and one optional subject. Tbe compulsory subjects are English, 
mathematics, the history of India with the outline of the sj'stem of administration, 
geography, and a vernacular. The optional subjects are (1) one of the classical langnages 
— Sanslcrit, Arabic, Persian with Arabic, and Latin, (2) commerce, (3) physics and 
chemistry, (4) physiography, (5) a further course in mathematics including mechanics 
and trigonometry, (6) botany, (7) agriculture, (8) drawing, (9) manual training, (10) a 
modern European language, and (11) domestic science. The courses are in principle 
only model courses, and schools are at liberty to propose alternative courses of equal 
difficulty to suit their requirements. But in practice this liberty has not been exercised 
and the courses drawn up by the board have, except in one instance, been universally 
•adopted. 

New important features of the examination are the following: — Eirst, no particular 
text-hook is prescribed for English, headmasters being allowed to use with the sanction 
of the department books selected by themselves. The same is the case for the vernacular. 

But it is the dutj' of the Text-Book Committee to recommend books suitable for stud^’, 
and a separate list of such books is published annually for the guidance of headmasters 
in making their selection. Secondly, number and length of the written papers are 
reduced to a minimum. Thirdly, to make up for this, the written examination is supple- 
mented by an oral test in English- and a modern European language, and by practical 
tests in physics and chemistrj', commerce, further mathematics, and manual training. 

In the first year there were also oral tests in classical languages and the vernacular, but 
they were discontinued partly because they were considered less necessary, and partly 
because it was difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for them. Fourthly, the records 
of the work done during the course of preparation by the masters and boys are inspected 
at the school in situ by the oral and practical examiners, and the headmasters’ recom- 
mendations are also considered. The object is to make the examination as thorough and 
searching as possible and extend its influence over the regular work done in school. It 
will be observed that, although the co-operation of teachers is sought by taking their 
opinions of their pupils and the_ records of their work into consideration, the examinatiou, 
or.al and written,' occupies a primary position as the criterion for determining the merits 
of the candidates. In introducing a scheme of this kind from elsewhere, it was necessary 
to adapt it carefully to different conditions and there can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances of education in this country require that the centre of gravity shall reside in the 
examination. 

Central Examination Board . — The conduct of the examination is entrusted to a 
board of ten members, presided over by the director and including two representatives 
- of the university, one of the Thomason College, Boorkee, one of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, two officers of the department, and two non-official members appointed bv govern- 
ment, and the assistant director as secretary. The board meets ordinarily* twice a 
year and brings out the examination results. Its first meeting was held in April 1908 
and from that time it has been busily engaged in amending the provisional courses and 
building up the arrangements of the examination. Its proceedings require the con- 
firmation of government. 

The marhinertf of examination. — The actual niTangemcnts for the examination, 
which are in the hands of the assistant director who is c.r officio registrar, are some- 
what complicated and have had to be built up slowh' in the light of experience. In the 
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ctamin^tion was teW in January before the oral and practical 
ksts tl'it ihe exaroiners might look oier the written papers first It was found 
bowerer tint this an-angement unduly curtailed the period of preparation and would be 
unirorkable wUn tl e numbers increased I.exi year therefore the oral csammation was 
1 cl(l between December nnd March and t! e wntten examination postponed till Pebruarr 
. f anangements may be said to haye read ed tlieir final form It was decided 

to 1 old the oral cxnminalion between January nnd March and tl e written examination 
early in April A head ejammer is appointed f r cad subject and he is helped b\ 
assistant examiners In orfer to produce uniformity of standard careful instructions 
iave been drawn up for tl cit Midance The machintry of the examination js now 
complete at least in outline and will probably only re juire adjustment in detail 

Becords o} toorl —Great importanco is attached to the maintenance of records of 
school work aa evidence of steady and continuous preparation One of the greatest 
tlimcuitiea has been to put this matter on a sound basis The old tradition is to have two 
standards a daily routine ot luleha and an occasional incursion into pucca work 
or the purposes of display at inspcetioQ time an 1 the results were inaccuracy and 
sioveaJ ness Again the teaders lad a coastitotienal objection to correct wort and a 
singular lack of judgment in assigning marks The order of the day was to scratch 
along anyhow during the term and trust to cramming of the worst description just before 
the examination to pull the boys through The problem was to break an old tradition 
and start a new one At first the schools were left more or less at liberty to systematise 
their work on their own lines But experience showed that they required more direct 
guidance Certain rules and forms J ave therefore been prescribed by the department 
requiring masters to draw up syllabuses of their work to keep a diary of the work done 
in class aud to maintain a mark book showing the progress of their pupils They are 
also required to exact neat nnd carefully written work from the boys to correct it 
junctually and presene it for inspection 

The initiation of the scheme was attended with much difficulty and 
opposition The recognition of the examination by the university led to the 
closing of some raatncuhtion classes and an outcry that a blow was being 
timed at higher education To allay suspicion matriculation classes wher 
ever there was a demand were re opened— to the detriment of school work 
since provision bad to be made for two separate courses But this ariange 
merit ceased when opposition gave way to embarrassing popularity Eecog 
nition for the examination was sparinglj granted in 1010 eighteen schools 
were recognised and 325 candidates admitted in 3011 the numbers were 39 
and Wd m Z9I2 forty five and I t06 A dilemma was produced in 1905 by 
the issue of an order closing the lower ranks of government service t v U ‘dve 
holders of the leaving certificate the choicelay between recognising all scLools 
or inflicting hardship on pupils of the less efficient The operation of the 
oraer was postponed 

222 The school final examination in Bombay is a direct descendant of 
that instituted in 1880 As already staled its conduct ivas hmded over to 
the department in 1904 and certain changes have been made But it re 
mams a written exanumtiOQ with oral tests in English and the vernacular 
differing from the matriculation less in its method of test than m the sub 
jects of its course the sole pas port to government service at that stage of a 
candidate s career but not recognised by the university as the equivalent of 
matriculation The changes in the curriculum have already been noticed 
Two remarks in the report are significant The director is trying to arrange 
a scheme of science study with the university which will serve for both main 
culation and school final otherwise headmasters will have to make doubV 
arrangements if tb^ wish to prepare boys for both This is a warning 
against troubles that have been felt elsewhere and are always apt to occur 
mth a multiplicity of tests Again I think says Mr Prior the school 
final leaving certificate uould be much more %aluable if it contained a refer 
ence to the coys conduct for thf last two years and if the examiners had 
before them a record of his pro'wess in each suhiect during that period In 
1912 677 pupils passed this test a<»ainst 2 02o who matriculated 

223 The only province «itnated within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Umversity which has attempted to establish a general school final preparing 
both for employment and for the university is Burma And the scheme h is 
fared ill filr Coveraton wntes 

Tie inWochon m 1810 of o higi sclool 6 m 1 esemimtioo kcU ty He Jerart 
meal lor aoglo ven.acuhr h.gl school popls a ao ere.t of eery coosideialle s s».r 
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cancc. Esseiitiallj' it represents _an effort to break away from tbe literary and academic 
traditions of tbe matriculation course and to substitute a test more consonant to the needs 
of ordinary school education and tbe requirements of practical life. Candidates are 
required to pass in four compulsory (English, arithmetic, vernacular and geography) 
and two optional subjects. The optionals ma 3 r be selected from a list including literary, 
scientific, commercial and practical subjects; oral and practical as well as written tests 
are required. The new examination in Burma has been severely handicapped in com- 
petition with its old-established rival, the matriculation, by the terms exacted by the 
Calcutta University as a condition of its recognition (a high school final candidate for 
entry to the university having to take not only harder but more papers than those 
required of a matriculate), by the requisition of a higher fee from candidates and by the 
unwillingness of some schools and teachers to brace themselves for the higher standard 
of test which it imposes. Schools und candidates moreover have been reluctant to 
specialize on one or other of these two examinations, and in many cases headmasters 
have sent in the same candidates for the two tests in one year. The net result has been, 
so far as subjects are concerned, to drag the high school final into the same grooves as the 
matriculation. On the other hand since January 1912 the high school final supersedes 
matriculation as a passport to government service, and negotiations have been entered 
into with the university'to procure a modification of the terms of recognition. Confidence 
too is slowly growing. In March 1912, 104 candidates entered (of whom forty-seven 
passed) from sixteen schools, as against eightj'-one entries with thirtj'-two passes from 
ten schools in March 1910. The percentage of passes compared with that of matricula- 
tion, in which in 1912, 134 candidates passed (many in class I) out of 1G4 entries, bears 
eloquent testimony to the difference of the two tests in respect of standard, testimon 5 ’^ 
which is enhanced by the fact that pupils who passed high in matriculation failed in the 
high school final. From an educational standpoint the competition between the two 
examinations is most undesirable. What is now wanted is the abolition of the matri- 
culation and the creation of a general school leaving test of an elastic character, adapt- 
able to the requirements of emploj'crs general^, j'et such as the universitj' could accept 
ns suitable for its own purposes.” 

224. The Central Provinces has a school final examination. It has not 
proved a success and is to be reconstructed. “ So long,” says Mr. Wright, 

“ as our curriculum is fettered by university requirements there is no hope of 
an examination that depends on these, whatever title is given to it, effecting 
any change or development in education.” 

225. The position may be summarised. While the inadequacy of a liter- C'ojzchjsfoji. 
ary and purely external examination has long been recognised, eaidy attempts 

to establish other kinds of tests were not successful — save in Bombay, where 
matriculation ceased to qualify for government employ. Within the last 
quinquennium, new systems have been framed in Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. Both lay stress on school records. The former, while it involves 
examination, does not make the grant of a certificate conditional on the attain- 
ment of an}’^ standard in the examination. The latter depends partially on 
written and oral tests. Both are recognised by the local university as an 
equivalent to matriculation; but the one is, while the other is not, the sole 
qualification for government service of certain grades. The one appears to be 
open to pupils of all schools; aud has practically superseded the matriculation; 
the other is open onty to those of certain recognised schools ; and is making 
rapid headway. The only other province that has an effective system of 
school leaving tests is Bombay, where the scheme, thougli somewhat reorgan- 
ised, is generally that which has been long in force, it is examinational, is 
not recognised by the university and is regarded as the sole qualification for 
government employ at that stage. The jiractical difficulties of working an 
examination over a large area with a small agency are exhibited in the United 
Provinces scheme, where the oral precedes the written part of the test. In 
Burma and the Central Provinces the schemes have been a comparative failure. 

Save for special examinations, such as the B and C finals in Bengal, other ' 
provinces have not attempted any scheme. The matriculation is for the most 
part still the goal of the high school course, though its defects are realised. 

‘ The only remedy,” says the report from Eastern Bengal and Assam. “ is the 
institution of school final examinations and the abolition of the practice ot 
making the matriculation examination the gateway to the public services. The 
domination of the latter examination has exercised a most unwholesome effect 
on the character of the education imparted in high schools and no great 
improvement in their work can be expected until that domination has been 
removed.” 


R 
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22G In .a notable passage of the last review Mr Orange observed tliat a 
return of 1903 showed that more than 16 000 Indians were employed in the 
public service on pay exceeding Ks 75 a month, and that the annual output of 
graduates had only once exceeded 2 000, many of whom entered private-em 
jiloy In 1911 12 the outturn of graduates was 2,742— a large advance But, 
in the past nine jears, the demand lias undoubtedly increased A point for 
consideration is the inequality of output m different parts of India As a 
result, there is a lack of qualified Indians in some provinces, and there is 
probably — at least in some walks of life — an excess in others Giving, hou- 
ever, to the comparatively restricted production, the increased demand aud 
the great rise in the standard of living in no part of India can Indians bf* 
readily found to take service on terms which were accepted by men of like 
qualification a few years ago ‘ The most striking feature,” said Mr Orange, 
about the numbere of graduates at the Indian universities is not the magni- 
tude of their total or any increase in it, but tlie very high proportion of wast 
age It takes 24 000 candidates at matriculation to secure 11,000 passes, it 
takes 7 000 candidates at the intermediate examination to secure 2,900 pas«es, 
and it takes 4 760 candidates for the B A degree to secure 1,900 passes ’ The 
disparity between candidates and passes is now less marked At matncula 
tion or equivalent tests 28 000 candidates piodiice over 10,000 passes, at the 
intermediate, out of 9,000 candidates oier 4,700 are successful, at the degree 
examination over 2,700 pass out of less th<an 5 000 That is to say, whereas 
formerly out of lOO candidates for matriculation 8 obtained the degree, now 
91 become B A *s or B Sc ’s 

227 Some of the reports suggest that the standard of matriculation has 
been lowered And it must be remembered that the school leaving certificate 
in Madras does not definitely depend on attaining an examination standard 
Unless hoivcver, the degree standard has also been lowered (a supposition 
which 13 not put forward m the reports — thougli it appears to be prophesied 
in the Bombay report) the figures last quoted would indicate an improvement 
in the candidates throughout the unnersity career But there are twq other 
ways of regarding the wastage problem — the percentages of pupils in all dif 
ferent kinds of schools and the percentages of those in different stages of 
secondary and collegiate education 

228 As regards the first of thc&e considerations, the following conipan 
eon between Japan and India is of interest — 

/bnv ihjj* ■iJ fAY -V Ar nJ a* 
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The figures must be regarded with caution— first, because the wide esten 
sion of elementary education in Japan reduces the percentages in other kinds 
of institutions, second, because the middle and high school in India contains 
a large number of pupils in the pnmaty stages But these two conditions do 
not affect the principal point of contrast in Japan only 2 6 per cent of the 
bchool population proceed to a literary course, while nearly 5 per cent proceed 
to technical or specialised courses , in India the answering percentages are 12 4 
and 0 5 The conclusions are that the percentage of those in India who study 
beyond the primary stages is comparatively high, and that these seek almost 
cxclusnely a literary education and professional employment 
a population of 51 591,361 has 7,659 students in its universities and 289,902 
pupils in its technical spools British India 

255,368,553 has 30 284 students in its universities and only 12 004 pupUs m 
its technical schools , ,, r t . , 

229 Secondly if we re^rd stages, it is a most remarkable fact that out 
of every five pupils m India who complete the upper primary stage, no Jess 
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tlian four proceed to a secondary school. A recent report lias shown that in 
England one pupil in twenty-two who leave a public elementary school pro- 
ceeds to a public secondary school.^ The comparison is defective, because in 
India the figures include those who read in primary stages of secondary schools 
and also because a vast number of pupils never rise above the lower primary 
stage. Nevertheless, the figures are impressive and show the ease with which, 
in India, the primary pupil transfers himself to higher courses. Bi.t, when 
we come to regard the numbers reading in secondary stages, the comparisons 
they offer, and the paucity of those who come through to a successful issue, 
the tale unfolded is very different. There are 263,3461 pupils in the middle 
stage, 139,151 in the high. The full secondary course occupies some six years. 

If we divide each number by three, we find that about 88,000 is the probable 
number in each middle class, 46,000 in each high class. There are also 36,000 
students in the universities, that is, since the college course is of four years, 
each class averages 9,000 students. The numbers in the lower classes in each 
stage sometimes (especially in the collegiate stage) exceed those in the higher. 

This is not always the case, however, and, as a rough calculation, -we may 
regard the numbers just given as indicating the annual admissions to various 
standards. In other words, about one-tenth of those who enter a secondary 
school go on to college. The number of those who matriculated (or passed 
equivalent tests) in 1911-12 was 16,351; the number of those who 
graduated was 2,742. Accordingly less than one-fifth of those admitted to 
secondary courses passed the examination that concludes the school course, 
while about one in every thirty-two succeeded in obtaining a degree. Even 
were the examination tests of extreme difficulty, so large a wastage could not 
1)0 so explained. And the figures show that the percentace of those who pass 
examinations to candidates is on the increase. The inference is inevitable 
that large numbers of pupils enter the secondary classes, especially those of 
the middle stage, who have no intention of persevering to the conclusion of the 
course or the attainment of a standard in English which will be of practical 
value to them. The loss of energy entailed upon such pupils and their 
teachers is considerable. It may be urged against this calculation that it con- 
fuses the school with the college course. This argument would be cogent if 
the school course led in any substantial degree to other avenues of life or 
education than the university. But the majority of those who matriculate 
enter college — even if the conventional figure of 9,000 such entrants be 
regarded as correct. As a matter of fact the number of students in the first 
3 mar class of colleges is probably much greater; the number of those who com- 
pleted the second year and appeared in the intermediate of 1912 was 9,000. 

Thus, for those who complete the school course, the university offers the natu- 
ral continuation; and, of those who enter the university, not one in three 
manages to graduate. 

230. The whole subject is one which demands close consideral ion. In ihe Conclusion. 
first place, it is obvious that large numbers of pupils are entering English 
schools (often of a very inferior type) whose pccuniaiy conditions or mental 
calibre will not carry them on to the conclusion even of the school course. 

Their time is mainly occupied in learning a foreign language up to a standard 
which can he of little or no value to them, while" mental development and tlm 
gathering in of information which would be possible for them in a place of 
vernacular instruction are checked and superseded by a short-lived attempt 
to master a difficult tongue. Secondlv, tlie avenue of education which is 
selected is narrow and monotonous. The great majority of pupils crowd into 
the literary courses with a view to entering professions.' The number of those 
who bifurcate into technical or other specialised studies is small. The result is 
that thci-c is little or no free plav for those whose intellectual characteristics 
are not fitted for the high school or university course. The institutions which 
impart this kind of education suffer from overcrowding and the admission of 
pupils whose slender capacity is bound to react adversely upon others, Avhile 
the rush into examinations necessitates wooden (and lifeless) sv.stems of 
Ic-sting. 

* of tlio of Ivliirtuon for <110 ^cnr 1011-12. 11. 
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OHAPTEE YIII. 

PRIMAEY EDIJOATION. 


I. — General. 

231. Primary education, as defined by the Indian Education Commission Definition . 
of 1882, is the instruction of the masses through the vernacular in such sub- 
jects as will best fit them for their position in life. It is mainly carried out 

in vernacular primary schools. In Bombay and generally in the Central Pro- 
vinces the same kind of school that educates the boy whose instruction will 
cease with the primary stage educates those also who will proceed to second- 
ary schools. In Burma, too, the primary departments of secondary schools 
are sometimes held in separate buildings and ranked as primary schools; 

English is taught in them. There are a few other exceptional cases where 
English is taught in primary schools, as for instance in Madras where it is 
an optional subject. In the main, however, the definition holds good; and all 
these institutions are included in the figures of this chapter. Where neces- 
sary for purposes of calculation, primary sections of secondary schools are 
also included. In the section on literacy, the figures of girls’ schools are taken 
into consideration. For the rest, the chapter deals with primary schools for 
boys, Indian and European. 

232. The general organisation of schools has already been described nxid. Organisation. 
sho'wn in diagram form in the preceding chapter. Ordinarily speaking, there 

are two infant classes, followed by two or three standards ; these constitute 
what is called, in some provinces, a lower primarj’’ school or the lower primary 
section. Some schools have two higher classes and are generally known as 
upper primary schools. The addition of yet a further two classes consti- 
tutes a vernacular middle school. As this kind of school is really the last link 
in the chain of vernacular education, it is classed for purposes of description 
and statistics as primary and is dealt with in the present chapter. Middle 
vernacular schools are unknown — or rather not so named — in Madras and 
Bombay; they are classed as elementary or primary schools in those provinces. 

233. Primary schools are managed either by local bodies or by private Management. 
agency. In either case, however, the local authority (for the most part the 

district and local boards) is often entrusted with the control and the finance 
of this most important branch of education. Here the grant-in-aid system 
has admitted^ disappointed anticipation. But it is largely retained — for 
the most part in the Bengals, Madras and Burma, and to some extent in Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, where, 
however, the board school system prevails. The reasons for this difference 
are partly financial, partly historical. Where the tradition of education 
existed and schools were numerous, the state or the local authority could not 
undertake the support of all institutions and contented itself with the grant 
of a small subsidy to persons who established or maintained schools. Where 
these conditions did not exist, the local bodies themselves founded schools — 
generally of a markedly superior type to the privately managed institution. 

Secondly, the system of grant-in-aid has taken root vdiere the indigenous 
school abounded or was discovered capable of development. This statement, 
however, mUvSt be received with some caution. On the one hand, we have the 
successful utilisation of the mulla school in Sind; on the other, many of the 
so-called fathsJialas of Bengal are not of the indigenous type at all or of any 
antiquity, but simply venture schools set up bj"^ men who wish to derive a com- 
petence from teaching. Accordingly some areas are covered with a network 
of small aided schools, often ill-found and poorlv staffed ; others possess board 
schools in central villages with their own buildings and teachers on assured 
pay ; others again exhibit a mixture of both systems. Burma is, as so often, 

. exceptional. There are no district boards in that province. Cess schools. 
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— Progress tn the quinquennium 

234 In the qmnqnenninin 1897—1802 there nas an actual decrease in 
jirimary schools and pupils In the quinquennium 1902—1007 there was an 
increase oi 10 721 piililic -choob and of 621,539 pupils in them This in 
crease was acscnl)cd by Mr Orange as the largest, botli as regards schools 
ami pupils which was recoideil as having taken place m a similar period 
IJiiring the period under review the increase in schools was less rapid than 
in that preceding and amounted to 7,745 But the increase of 891 980 pupils 
far hxeceded previous records 

Just as in the case of secondary education it is necessarj' to exclude 
those studying in primary departments of secondary institutions so, m the 
case of primary education, the full number of pupils must be calculated on 
the numb'T in primary schools and in primary departments of schools of 
higlicr status The result is shown as follows — 
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Pnm rv scIkoK ha\i increased during the quinquennium from 102 947 to 
110 692 and the pupils in them from 3630 668 lo 4 522 648, or by 7 5 and 
24 6 p-^r cent To these ‘•hould be added (as explained in section XII) tlie 
pu{ ils in B{ eci il schools and in private schools of an element iry character 
These number 470 669, and the total of boys reading in such schools 
thus cornea to 4 993 317 Details of the figures are given m supplemental 
tables 96 and follouing These deal with primary scliools only — save where 
pupils in primary departments of secondary schools are specially n entioned 
?nd the ‘■ame lemarks apply to the figures embodied in the present chapter 
235 Tliere is one primary school for every 5 3 towns or villages in Britisb 
India varjing from one for every 22 in Madras to one for eiery 34 2 in the 
Central Provinces This however is no sure entenon of the distribution of 
schools since villiges differ in point of organisation size and distance from 
one another In Bengal for instance, where schools are irost thiclly scat 
tered the number of villages served by a single institution is almost double 
what it IS in Madras A safer euide is the number of square miles which 
fo to each school This is 10 2 for all India as against 10 9 in 1907 In 
Ben^ml a school serves, 3 4 square miles Madras and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam (the last not\ ithstandmg considerable waste tracts of gras= and 
limgle) fall into the same class with 5 9 and 6 3 square miles respectnely 
In the next cla^s come Bombax the United Proiinces and Coorg ranging 
from over 11 to n''arly 20 square miles per scliool In no other province is 
theiD school for -an area less than 28 square miles and in Biiriya and the 
■N^orth We^t rrontier ProMD"© the figure rwes to 48 4 and 50 7 Hem auain 
1 owever am conclusions that iwe drawn mi st be modified by three considera 

t,oTis ^the densitv of the population, the size of the schools and the uniformity 

of their distribution The number of souls per square mile lanes from 52 
in Burma to 440 in the United ProMnees The number of pupils con 
tamed in a school vanes from 31 in Bengal to 75 in the Central Provinces 
are schools always equabh parcelled out tracts inhabited by the hicher 
castes are coTretuves over thickly schooled to the detriment of other areas 
there are miles of forest and barren hill sparsely populated b’ aboriginals m 
-mall and widely scattered hamlets avhere. even if schools were established 
r-cli coliM draw on)} a bare baadM of precanoos attendant^ 
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236. A feature of the quinquennium is the increase in the average size Average enrol 
of a school. In 1907 the average number of pupils was 36; it is now ^1—mentina 
an increase of 13-9 per cent. . The follo\^^ing figures are significant, showing school. 
the number of pupils per school in 1907 and in 1912, the percentage of in- 
crease .in the average enrolment and the percentage of increase and decrease 
in the actual number of schools : — 
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Madras ..... 
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39 
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-tl2-5 

Bombaj'' ..... 

. 64 

58 

7-4 

+ 22-4 

Bengal . : 

. 28 

31 

10-7 

4-7-0 

United Provinces 

. 44 

52 

18-2 

-3-0 

Punjab .- . 

. 45 

53 

17-8 

4-8-4 

Burma ..... 

. 31 

34 

9-7 

-3-8 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

. 32 

40 

25-0 

4-1-1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

. 67 

75 

11-9 

4-20-8 

Goorg ...... 

. 44 

64 

45-4 

-2-4 

Nortb-West Frontier Province 

. 46 

54 

17-4 

4-19-8 

Average 

. 36 

41 

13-9 

4-7-5 


It will be observed that the average enrolment is generally less in those 
provinces- where the aided school system prevails and where schools are 
thickly scattered ; also that a small increase or even a decrease in the number 
of schools by no means involves an answering stagnation or diminution in 
pupils. 

237. The number of pupils reading in boys’ primary schools has increased Number of 
from 3,630,668 to 4,522,648 — ^that is, by 891,980 or 24-6 per cent. If to these pupils in 
be added the pupils reading in primary departments of secondary schools, the different 
increase is from 3,986,729 to 4,998,009 or 25-4 per cent. The details for proomces. 
provinces as regards primary schools are shown below : — 


Kumber of pupHs reading in 
boys' primary schools in Percentage of 


Pro\ mce. 

1907. 

lOloU 

increase or 
decrease. 

Madras ..... 

692,409 

940,689 

4-35-9 

Bombay ..... 

516,719 

672,391 

4-30-1 

Bengal ..... 

954,027 

1,124,854 

4-18-0 

United Provinces 

418,480 

480,544 

4-14-8 

Punjab ..... 

141,559 

179,588 

4-26-9 

Burma ..... 

155,884 

161,236 

4-3-4 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

560,711 

704,353 

4-25-6 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

177,347 

239,711 

4-35-2 

Goorg . . . . ' . 

3,604 

5,153 

4-43-0 

N ortli-W est Frontier Province 

9,928 

14,129 

^ 4- 42-3 

Total . 

3,630,668 

4,522,648 

4-24-6 


The record is one of marked progress. Two provinces require special 
mention. In the United Provinces, there was a set-back in primary educa- 
tion in the years 1908 — 1911.- In the last year of the period there was a 
recover3r. Despite exhaustive enquiries, the cause is not j'^et altogether clear. 
Contraction of expenditure in certain jmars and the visitations of plague 
were partially responsible. “ But,” runs the resolution of the Local Govern- 
ment, “ the most generally opera,tive cause is to be found neither in contraction 
of expenditure nor in the visitations of epidemic diseases. The period 1905-06 
to 1907-08 was one of rapid expansion, and the lines on which this expansion 
was carried out were not in all cases sound In more than one district 
schools, in particular aided schools, were undcmbtedly opened which did not 
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justif) tlicir existence and Avhen the boarda came te scrutniizc the results 
obtained it \\ as inevitable that many of these should be closed Moreover in 
many cases tlie eagerness for expansion had thrust aside financial foresight 
nd ivlicn lioards came to review their commitments they found themselves 
taced with tlic necessity of nt^lecting other services in their charge if they 
attempted to maintain efficiently their now educational enterprises His 
Honour has no widi to prejudge an enquiry i Inch has not yet concluded but 
1 c finds in the recent history of primary education a strong pnwio facte 
corrol oration of lus belief that unless the enthusiasm for education is 
balanced by the clearest provision for its financial requirements the result 
IS bound to be ineffective and disappointing Haste in spending our grants 
i-i not nece'tsarily true service to the cause 

The other province whose figures demand comment is Hurma where the 
increase is small Mr Covernton remarks that reductions in grants and bad 
reasons have weeded out the weakest nublic schools and he surmises that 
i f the pupils have been relegated to unregistered institutions It is to lie re 
1 icmherea that in Burma the unregistered monastic scliools cdi cate consider 
ihly more than half the pupils lliat their figures (which probably do not 
icprcsent the ful) number of pupils) are not shown m the table abo%e that 
the percentage of literaq is higher than in other provinces and that the 
1 largin for increase is consequently smaller 

Percentage of 233 The percentages to those of a school going age who are reading 
loifscfl first in pnmaiy schools second in these and the pnmar} classes of secondary 

■school ‘'■chools arc shoivn below — 


Ptot i»ce 


'latlr » 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Unite! Provifices 

Punjab 

Burma 

Ssfiees isseis 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Co Tg 

North West rrontier Province 

Average 


Terc nt«pe of 

P. "'■'y 
• Ul>oI« to 

1 hml go Bg 
»Co 

Pcrefnfrigv of 
1 ) 0/1 a lb« 
pr Bjujf 
•tags to bo/* 
et A gebeot 
go Of «go 

271 

284 

300 

90S 

Sob 

281 

127 

13 8 

JOO 

24 5 

13 5 

10 I 

.25 2 

29 7 

200 

23 3 

2T2 

27 3 

8 0 

117 

215 

23S 


Schools and 
fUfih by 

tmnageme^ 


Bombay Eastern Bengal and Assam Madras and Bengal show the largest 
numbers under elementary instruction In Burma where education is wide 
bpr^ad tlio numler of unrecOj,niscd schools marks the true coi dition of 
things In Bombay where secondary schools have no primary classes the 
diffcTeiice between the columns is insignificant 

239 A special «=ectioD will be devot^ to management And it is only 
uee>,ssary to give here the classification of schools and pupils for India 


1 nnnry scl cols for 
boys 


&0<> 


2C115 2S89 G5 650 15 633 UO 094 


26 S 16 m 606 m-m 26622 a moio 4 623C4S 
^ T1 c pn-cipil m-rca-e has been in board «hook the reasons for tins 
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10 !) 


210. Till' tlislrilnilioii l>y nuv ntul rirctl i'l shown in tlio. .saim* niannor Dixtribulion 
for Ivws' stHNnulary sohoois. bj/ race and 

N Hint', r c f creed. 



- 

T.'il 

in J llf »TV 

Hi 

of t\ 

of %»hf Iti 
iU ftTf in n 

Vi r»M)tnpr 
ot iiM f m‘«' in 
llir h»l 
fix' 




f. r h y 


Turojs'atis and diiniirit'd 

conimitnily . 

i.T.*^'; 

•JIM 

> fl’f* 

Indian (’!tri>.liaus 


lli.llG'.l 

:io 

i 

Br.dminn*- 


•tTl.fJO 


* IG l 

Niiti-Br.iltn’.ati'i 


2.721.401 

91 

I 2.0-9 

.Mulninniad.oi' 


921.713 

9) 

■i 2.'.-:i 

Buddtii'.li . . . 


1 !r,.77o 

109 

1 21 

P.tr-i 


4, an; 

.‘iO 

:> !i 

Ollur'i 


ins. 171 

9:> 

1 7151 


'1\.T.U. . 

4.r.22.Gl.S 

S') 

-i- 21-G 


Tiu' Miiall jimiiivr of l Airujuvins ri'ailin;.; in primary .'chfmls i.s ncoonnti'd 
for Isy \hf fart Uial liiis oMiuimnity y,o!u'rully fiV(|>K'nt soroiuiary si'IumiIs with 
ptrimarv aitarlu-il. 'I'lii' incroasc in tiir numlM'r of non-]1rahnuins and 

.Mnliannimdaii'^ is nolicoalik'. 

251. It i.s important toamsidor the relative munber of pnpil.s in liie three 7)/.s7 nVaz/foa in 
divisions of t!ie primary stnite. 'I'iiis is shown for provinee.s in the supple- 
mental table no. lO.'i. and is e.denlated on the nnmber.s both in primary 
sebools and in the primary slayes of .sta-ondary sehools. 'I'hey are yiven 


Ivlmv in brief form. 

T‘ !sl I t -. tl*’ rr t ' OT -^ t ispf * 

M' pf j, i*i li tit 

t-'al. 

Xtir.ilMT i“f 5ii'y*> ill sle' i!]'|M'r jititit.iry fiSy.lGI IS’o 

Ndint.cr ef Ii'iVh lij tin' lie-. < t jititii.iry ><(.<[;<' 

jiTOiti-d liMifh .... l*,.S'.l},.‘-'nT (i2’l 

N»>!tit'‘T Ilf la t!ii- Itiv.i r iiriintiry st.ir'’ 

lint umiHii;; jiiititi'ii tii.n!:- . . . l.lSI.jai 2-V<t 


Tot.u. . . -bCC.l.lOl lOOn 


Sinee 1007, tlie nnmlHT in the hiyhc.st staye ha.s increased by 2r» 2 per 
cent., that in the second stage by 10 per cent., and that in the lowc.st by 05-2 
per cent. 'I'he large increase among the infants is inovitaiile whore there is a 
large increase in the total of pupils. But it is .satisfactory to find that the 
increases in the two higdier .stage.s taken together have been proportionately 
greater. 

242. The subject of the la.st paragraph lias to bo regarded in another /b/pjYs in /7/c 
light — the length of time for which children remain at school. This hn^ upper ^rmari/ 
considerable bearing upon the cpie.stion a.s to how far the jiopulation of any stage. 
province i.s touched by education; for the miml)er.s actually at school arc 
affected by the duration of school life. A very rough guide to the length of 
school life in different, ])rovinces is shown b}' the proj)ortion of ])upils in the 
upjDcr primary stage to the total in primary .stages. 


I’rcuincc. 


^tadr.TS .... 
Boinliiiy .... 

Bciii'.d .... 

TJti ill'll I’roviiu'os 
Pmija!) .... 
Burma .... 
BiiHtiirn Bengal ami Assam . 
Central Provinros and Berar 
Coorg ■ . 

Kortli-Wi.'.sl Frontier Province 


Vroj ortion of jiujuli in tlm tip|icr 
jirimnry alnpo io tlioFo in Iho 
]irinmry ttiipc in 


Aveiiaoe 


11107. 

7-2 

32- 3 
G'O 

12-0 

IS-!) 

lG-5 

7-2 

Id-O 

33- 3 
21-4 

12-3 


101^' 

6-8 

31-0 

G-9 

M-1 

19- 7 

20- 3 
7-5 

13-9 

25-0 

19-0 


12-6 
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Expenditure 


The question of the duration of school life is so important that it will 
*“ figures here shown bear out 

(save in the case o£ Burma) what will be indicated there— that children 

mmoee i”®'’’' System prevails and where in conse 

qucnco the education available is of a higher order 

r> * evpenditure on primary boys schools is now Bs 1 70 62 453 

Between 1002 and lOOJ th® mcrease was by Es 31 20 243 between 1007 and 
1012 It 'VRS by Rs 4291 550 The amounts derived from different sources 
are as follows — 


ruLUc funds 
Fees 

Olher private funds 
Tot At 


Anotof {ontrlintej n PetwoUfietoJotal 


J9l<7 

isja 

cjp« d 


Rs 


1907”’ 

191? 

Rs 



89 50 433 

1 17 91 788 

65 5 

65 6 

32 03 78C 

40 87 951 

234 

22 8 

16 IG 684 

20 82 714 

111 

116 

1 36 70 903 

3 ‘9 62 453 

1000 

1000 


Public funds also contribute Rs 1 19 902 a year in scholarships — a sum 
which IS not shown in the figures above 

Public funds are made up of the amounts contributed by government and 
by boards The financing of primary schools and the part played by govern 
ment (the full contribution made by which is concealed in the figures of board 
expenditure) are complicated questions which will be dealt with presently 
Here it will su/Fjce to observe that public funds find nearly two thirds of the 
ex^nditure The variations among provinces are large The fee income 
m Bengal is double that m any other province Madras is far ahead m income 
from private sources other than fees while the proportion of expenditure from 
public funds is far the greatest m the Central Provinces In Bengal public 
funds contribute rather over nine lakhs against over 16^ of fees in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam the amount of public funds just exceeds the 
amount of fees (the one is over 8^ lakhs the other 8^ lakhs) in Madras the 
former exceeds the latter more than three times in Bombay and the United 
Provinces some ten tunes in the North West Frontier Province fifteen tunes 
and in the Central Provinces nearly thirty nine times The percentage of 
public to total expenditure for each province will be found in supplemental 
table no 112 


Average 
expenditure 
per school and 
pupil 


Sources of 
income 


244 The average expenditure on a boys primary school is Rs 162 a year 
varying from Rs 431 in Bombay to Rs 83 in Bengal In 1907 the average 
expenditure was Rs 133 the cost has risen during the quinquennium by 
Rs 64 m Coorg Rs 57 m the Punjab Rs 42 in Bombay Es 40 in the Central 
and the North West Frontier Provinces Rs 38 in Siadras and the United 
Provinces Rs 21 and Rs 20 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Burma and 
Rs 7 in Bengal The cost of a school under public management is Rs 320 
of an aided school Rs 116 and of an unaided school Rs 56 Two considera 
tions however modify these figures la some cases the fees in board «;chools 
are credited to the board and should not be shown as an item of expenditure 
in the case of privately managed schools the teachers sometimes receive per 
quisites which are not shown in the returns The average annual cost of 
educating a pupil in a boys primary school is Rs 4 2 varying from Rs 7 6 
in Bombay to Rs 2 9 in Bengal 

245 The ratios borne by public funds fees and subscriptions to the total 
expenditure on primary schooU are 65 6 22 8 and 11 6 per cent respectively 
The figures ior fees and sabecripticeis cannot be regarded as thoroughly 
accurate The average fee annuany parf by a pupil is Ho 0 14 6— that is 
one shiUm- and two pence halfpenny Details regarding fee income will bo 
riven later The total direct expenditure from public funds on primary 
SLmIs for boys and girls to the total direct and indirect expenditure from 
nnbhe funds on edncltion is 31 1 per cent This does not include the cost 
of insnectiou scholarehips buildings etc for primary schools In reolil^r 
fteSe the expenditure on pnmaiy schools is higher as compared with 
S dTect expS on an^nslrtultons ,t is 49 0 per cent , nor does thm 
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includo the ovt of priinarv education in t1»c lower atiij^cs of pccniuliiry nncl in 
special scIkmiIs. Indirect eluir"cs cannot Ih’ accurately divided. 

2Uk The qniiupicnnium, therefore, has .seen a large expansion in ihc.Slafislical 
munher of pupils -jn-op^wtioiuitely !aip*r than that in tlie innnher of schools .‘>'»»)7/ior)/. 
and also larger than any previous roctmled ineroa.se. 'I’he direct expenditure 
on priinarv education has increased hy nearly 111 per oent.. the exjienditurc 
from public fnnd.s by nearly 112 per and. 'J'he average, cost of a school ha.s in- 
en'ased by over 21 per n'lit. 

247. Nor has the advancx’ been only numerical, 'rhere have been activity 7Vof;rew in 
in the building of schools and improvement in the (jualincations and training r^ieiViiry. 
of teacher.^. I'ourses have U'cn nuxlified. 'I'he suhjeci of elementary instruc- 
tion has begun to evoke peculiar interc.st, as shown in the debates in the 
ImjH'rial l.<‘gislativ«' t’ouncil. The ipiestion cu" further irogrcss wa.s fully 
discussed at the .\llahabad ('onference of 11)11. Tin* cone ti.'-ions there arriv- 
ed at iiave for the most part been adopted ami are stated (in fitml form) in 
paragraph 11 <d' the resolution. 'Du* immediate needs are general survey.s 
in each p^lvimx' with a view to securing an c<|U,able and sullirient distribu- 
tion of scIumIs, tbe enbancement of the teacher.s‘ ]»ay, the formation (ns in the 
North-West Frontier Frovimrl of gradixl .serviee.s, provisimi by pension or 
fund fur old age. .and the expansion of facilities for training. I'inally, the 
Government of India have pronounced in favour (T an extension of the 
principle of free elementary education. 

24S. To facilitate these ends, imperial grants have, been made to the, ]')ro- J mjicnal 
vinces. In IDOo a grant of 25-40 lakhs recurring was distributed. Its efTect j^raat.s'. 
has Ikvu visible during th(‘ ipiimpiennium in enhanced direct public cxjicn- 
diturc, which rose IkHwcxmi 11)04 and 11)12 by Hs. 42,(57,220. I'his sum ex- 
ceeds the grant, but by tin means represents the full increa.se. of expenditure 
during the same period on primary cdncation, since the co.st of Imilding.s, of 
enlarged inspectorate's and of im|iroved training facilities are not included 
in the figure. Between 11)05 and IDll no imjierial grants were made for 
this purpose. In 11)11, cajiital grants of Ks. l)'f)5 lakhs and Bs. 8-12 lakhs 
were given re.sjK'elivcly for primary schools and for training schools for 
primary teachers. In 1912, a recurring grant was made of 25 lakhs (includ- 
ing five lakhs for girls’ education). After the close of the cpiinquennium, 

F4 Inkh.s capital and 20 lakhs recurring were dishunsed. The distribution 
of the grants of 1911, 1912 and 1912 to provinces was ns follows : — 



Cnjiiial 

1!«. 

Ps 


i9.2n,onn 

9,90.000 

llonilt.'iy ..... 

M.'ig.onn 

7,87,000 

Driif:.!! (iiifliiiliiif: Dilwir mul A'^‘'-'tiii) 
TTnilod Province'- 

29,00.000 

18,21,000 

IT.oO.OOO 

8,52,000 

Punjab ..... 

8,00,000 

2,57,000 

Purina . . . . . - 

G, 00, 000 

2,00.000 

Ccntnil Provinces and Perar 

G,f)5,Ono 

3,21,000 

Coorfr ...... 

* 

10,000 

Norlli-Wcst Frontier J’nivinee 

• • • • 

55,000 

Agencie.s ..... 

2,M,000 

■10,000 

Totaj, . 

. 1,01,21,000 

65,40,000 


I’lius the total disbur.scd during tbe past two years has amounted to 
Bs. 55,40,000 (or .€209,700) annually recurring and Rs. 1,04,21,000 (or 
€094,700) capital. 

III. — School life. 

■249. The primary school, in its most typical form, is a village school, iitThejmmls. 
which the boys of the village and surrounding hamlets attend. There are very 
few hostels for primary schools; the pupils all live near by. They are the 
children of the cultivators and tradesmen of the place and as many of those 
of the labourers and others as their circumstances and inclinations permit. 



The school 
house 


The teacher 


\ 

iSchool hours 
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250 Tlic sclioo house may be a substantial building, an open shed, a 
Jiircd verandah or the shadow of a tree There is a certain body of opinion 
which favours the hst two and deprecates expenditure on building material 
liie trouble about a hired verandab is that its shape, long and narrow, is 
totally unsuitable for teaching purposes, the hired room or house generalh’ has 
the same defect, with that oj insuHlcicnt ventilation in addition The tree is 
jittractivo— so long as the weather is still and sunny When the hot wind 
blows, burning and laden with clouds of dust, or when tropical ram is falling, 
it becomes untenable, and at no season can the children he surrounded with 
pictures, charts black boards and the other appurtenances that facilitate 
instruction and stimulate thought The problem is to hit the hippy mean — 
a building which shall be cheap and sufficiently large to render the conditions 
of light and air congenial to health, cheerfulness and easy study The mam 
obstacles are lack of funds and lack of agency It is generally expected that 
not more than Rs 500 should be expended on a house capable of holding 50 or 
more pupils Too often houses are carelessly built or skimped, with the result 
that they collapse In some places good results have been attained by entrust' 
mg the construction to the villagers themselves — and this suggests itself as an 
obvious plan where extraneous aid is rarely called in for the erection of the 
vilhge houses This is rendered easier and the work will be cheaply done, if 
the builders can use the materials and the general plan of construction (subject 
to tJie special needs of a school bouse) common to the locality The defect of 
such a scheme is that the result produced is often in need of constant repair — 
a defect which can be remedied if the responsibility for renewal can be laid on 
the village community Without a survey of the climatic and other eondi 
tions of every province — sometimes of several parts of a province — no hard- 
and fast rule cm be laid down The record of attempts md of success or 
failure will be found in appendix XV The illustrations at the beginning 
of this chapter show some of the stjles adopted A good school will navo its 
compound, with a garden to provide object lessons and certain experimental 
crops, and with a drill ground 


251 The teacher is a villager — not necessarily of the particular village, 
but igenerally of the neighbourhood It is important (and the point was 
emphasised at Che Allahabad conference) that he should be approximately of 
the class with those whose children he is called upon to teach His qualinca 
tiona and pay are described elsewhere in this chapter His methods vary with 
hxs qualifications A well trained teacher who is interested in his work and 
fliPpreciated by the village will mana^ge his school remarkably well, mimtain 
an effective but not irksome discipline, and combine the new method he has 
learned in the training school wjth the traditional system of the ffuru in a 
way that pleases without puzzling the children Lest much of this chapter, 
especially the financial figures, threaten to depress the reader, it may be said 
at once that there are thousands of admirable primary schools in India 
where the instruction given is effective and suitable Were all like this, and 
could the total number be multiplied several times, all would be well But 
the mere hgures of training and bare educational qualifications show (what 
IS fully corrolwrated by experience) that the teacher has too often been driven 
to his profession by inability to enter any other, his little or no capacify for 
the discharge of his duties, and shows but faint interest in his work 
pay careful training and effectual supervision are necessary to bring the bad 
schools into line with the good schools This of itself will greatly increase 
the number of pupils (for the parent will more readily send his son and let 
him stay longer if he considers the instruction worth having) and will lay a 
solid foundation for further expansion 


252 The child comes to school at hours dictated by the climate and the 
iim#* nf vear He may have a meal at home and arrive about eleven ociock 
Or esneciallv in tie hot weather, he tnU come m the early motnmg go home 
for lus meal and perhaps return to school afterwards In the Central Pro 
slnces the children always come early to school, and the half timers do not 
rSwn a" am School hotrs vary from three to fit e a day The holidays are 
Sc up of Sundays, numerons festivals, sowing and reaping seasons .and 
Phaps a three weeV vacation m the hot weather 
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' 253. The school is divided into classes — generallj^ four or six according Glasses and 

to its grade. The building (if the school has one of its own) generallj’- con- their instruc- 
sists of one room, the overflow classes sitting in the verandah. There is some iion. 
simple furniture for the teacher. There arc a black-board, some maps, pic- 
tures (including those of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress), and per- 
haps a small collection of objects— seeds, cotton, silk, specimens of soil and 
other matters of interest to the agriculturist. Several of the reports speak 
of the money which has been wasted in making benches for primary schools. 

These have 'no backs and, made without consideration for the size of the 
pupils, leave their legs dangling in the air. The children are happier sitting 
on mats on the ground ; the money is better spent upon equipment. 

254. klanj’' schools have onlj’’ one teacher. Hence he has to set some of 
the classes down to sums or writing — perhaps under the ej’^es of a monitor — 
while he takes a class, or possibly two classes together, in reading or some 
other oral subject. The time-table is arranged to tins end. The infants form 
letters with seeds on the floor, repeat rhymes and stories, and sing the multi- 
plication tables. The higher classes use books in the local vernacular. How 
these books are produced is explained in chapter XXII of this volume. They 
contain stories, simple biographies, a little poetry, lessons on agricultural 
objects, crops and cattle, perhaps a few simple history lessons — in fact most 
of what the child has to learn- They generally eontain pictures. These 
readers are inexpensive and often Avell printed and got up. There are excep- 
tions — ^the Central Provinces administration is dissatisfied with its books 
and contemplates another set. Geography is taught from the map of the 
village, which the boys also draw frequently on their slates ; then, if there are 
higher classes, from maps of the province, India and the world. The school 
may possess a globe (an item in the ti'aining course is often the manufacture 
of a globe by the teacher) for demonstrating the shape of the earth, the pheno- 
mena of day and night and the general outlines of land and water. There 
are also manuscripts for teaching handwriting, copies of the village land 
records and simple specimens of shop-keepers’ account — all of which the chil- 
dren in the higher classes are expected to read and understand. In Burma 
new readers are being compiled, -and a competent Burmese artist is making 
the illustrations. 

255. Discipline is easy to maintain in the village school. The text-books DiscipUne. 
contain lessons of moral instruction. Drill is regularly practised and the 
children play country games. A system of drill, or rather of exercises, called 

deshi Jiasrat, first organised in the Central Provinces, has now been introduced 
into several other provinces. It is based on the indigenous exercises practised 
by wrestlers, but is so graduated as to lead from simple to harder feats. 

256. The only general school examination permitted before that which 
closes the high school course is intended to conclude the primary standard. 

Nor is this a formal or external examination. It is conducted by the inspect- 
ing officer in whose jurisdiction the school is situated. He is presumably 
more or less cognisant of the conditions of the school and perhaps even of the 
general capacity of the pupils. The test is informal, conducted in situ and 
largely oral. It is theoretically held whenever the primary stage is considered 
to close — a matter of difference in different provinces. As the majority of 
pupils will not go'-further than the lower primary, it would appear reasonable 
to hold the examination at the end of that stage. But the boy who proceeds 
through the upper primary classes wants something to show for it; and the 
middle vernacular stage ends a distinct type of school career. In practice, 
therefore, some confusion arises, and certificates are awarded or tests held at 
different stages. In Madras there is no examination at all, but an elementarj’- 
school leaving certificate is awarded to those who have completed the fourth 
or a higher standard. The abolition of the primary examination in that 
presidency is said to have been unpopular. But, since the new system was 
introduced, 74,000 leaving certificates have been issued. The primary stage 
in Bombay nominally ends at what in most provinces is the conclusion of the 
middle course; hence the vernacular final examination is a comparatively 
advanced test, the minimum age for passing which was previously 17, but has 
been lowered to 15 years. The Bengal report states that no examinations for 
the award of certificates are held during the primary stage of instruction, but 
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only cliss examinations for promotion The general table howe\er shows 
the results of prescribed lower primary upper primary and middle school 
examinations myhe first of which over SO 000 pupils passed m 1912 presum 
ably no certificates are given on the result 1 hese must not be confused with 
the so called priniai^ esomination of Bengal which concludes the middle 
course IS lield under private agenc) and is described in chapter VII In 
Lastern Bengal school leaving certificates are granted at the end of the lower 
and the upper primary stage on the results of a test held by the teachers and 
supervised as far as possible by the inspecting officer As however the 
examinations are hold in thousands of schools about the same time there can 
be but little supervision the standard vanes greatly and the teachers are 
not always verj judicious in granting leaving certificates The certificates 
are of no \ alue save for admission to a school of higher grade In Assam the 
inspecting officers hold the tests both for upper and lower primary and give 
the certificates which in turn admit to the scholarship examination The 
United Provinces has no lower primary examination there is an upper pn 
mary test and there is also a vernacular final examination at the conclusion of 
the middle course The primary test in the Punjab is not shown as a pre 
scribed examination it is held by head teachers subject to the control of the 
inspecting staff the only public examination for vernacular pupils being that 
which ends the middle stage Burma retains three examinations at the 
lower pnmarj upper primary and middle stages In the Central ProMni-cs 
an in situ test is held by inspecting olBrers (or in town by supervising head 
masters) at the close of the lower pnmar) stage It is unnecessary to make 
any comparison of the results of these tests in different j'ears They are gen 
erally of a purely informal character and are of value mainij for promotion 
to secondary schools to which a considerable number proceed from among 
those who conclude the full primary cour^ 

2o7 Scholarships are given to enable deserving pupils to continue their 
studies in the upper primary stage and to go on from that to the secondary 
school The value of these scholarships ranges from Rs 2 to Rs 4 a month 
Special provision generally exists for backward classes and tracts The 
award is made according to merit but in the Bcngals great weight is attached 
to circumstances of poverty and conduct of the candidate The examination 
is conducted tji situ in Madras Bombay Burma and the Central Provinces 
In other provinces examinations especially for the award of scholarships are 
held at centres subsequently to the ordinary in situ tests In the United 
Provinces any boy who has passed the unper primary test may present himself 
at the scholarship examination In tbe Puniab and the Bengals there is 
selection In the two latter provinces the scholarships are distributed by 
areas and each school may send one candidate subject to a maximum of candi 
dates not exceeding three times the number of scholarships available in any 
single area The whole or nearly tbe whole of the expenditure on scholarships 
held in primary schools is met from provincial funds in Madras Burma 
the Central Provinces and the North West Frontier Province The bulk 
of the expenditure incurred in Bombay the two Bengals and the United 
Provinces devolves upon boards In Coorg where the cost is inconsiderable 
the local funds defraj the whole amount The sum expended on scholarships 
held in primary schools that is lower primarj scholarships is Rs 1 31 974 
as against Rs 92 192 in 3907 This does not include tbe upper primary 
schofarships tenable in schools of higher status 


I V — Slanagement 

258 The subject of management has been briefly treated m the first sec 
tion In 1907 one fourth of the primaiy schools were under public mana^ 
ment the rest under pnvate management The some rough proportion still 
holds good though the advance in public institutions has been more rapid 
than in others The figures aro~ 

Public mauigemeat 
Private management 

Details are shm™ m supplemental table ao 100 The nerantige of publicly 
mauage“schools to the tSal .a m Coorg 93 7 in the Ceotral Provinces S3 3 


1907 
24 ri5 
S ’’32 


29S09 
81 183 
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in the North-West Frontier Province 82-7; in Bombay 81-4; in the Punjab 
74-0 ; in the United Provinces 58-8; in Eastern Bengal and Assam 23-3; in 
Madras 19 0; in Bengal 1-2; in Burma 0-3. 

259. , The number of government primary schools is infinitesimal — Government 
They are generally established in backward tracts where district boards schools. 
not exist, or as model schools attached to training institutions. The small 
increase that has taken place in their number during the period is mainly due 
to the establishment of 97 such schools in Bengal. Board (including muni- 
cipal) schools now number 26,115 against 21,625 in 1907. The main increases 
are of over 1,000 board schools in Madras, nearl}’- 1,400 in Bombay and 1,500 
in Eastern BengaPand Assam. Bengal has only 112 board schools; Burma 
has six. Schools managed by native States included in the report number 
2,889, aided schools 65,650 (of which nearly 39,000 are in Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and over 15,000 in Madras), and unaided schools 15,533 
(of which over 8,000 are in Bengal, over 4,000 in Madras and over 2,000 in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam). Thus Bengal and Burma depend wholly on the 
privately managed school. Eastern Bengal did so almost exclusively till a 
board school system was initiated during the quinquennium (Assam already 
had the board schopl system). Madras has a considerable number of board 
schools; but over four-fifths of its primaiy institutions are still of the pri- 
vately managed type. In other provinces the number of board schools is 
greater than that of aided and unaided schools. 

260. During the last fifteen 3 ’’ears the percentage of board schools to the Board schools 
total has been growing steadily and their popularity rapidly. Apart from and their 
the number of public schools, which now forms 26-7 per cent, of all primary 'popularity. 
institutions, the number of their pupils is significant — 60 boys on the average 
reading in each board school against 36 in each aided school and 26 in each 
unaided school ; and pupils remain longer under instruction in board than in 
privately- managed schools. Nor is this popularity to be wondered at. The 
average annual cost of a publicly managed school is Rs. 320, that of an aided 
school Rs. 116, that of an unaided school Rs. 56. Not only is the education 
obtained in a public school better, but the fee is less than half that charged 
in a privately managed institution. And, while the fee in the former is under- 
going reduction, in the latter it is rising. The average rates are as follows : — 


1907. 1912. 

Es A. r. Es. A. ?. 

Average animal fee in a public primary school . . '0 7 4 0 G 9 

Average annual fee in an aided primary school . . 113 13 1 

Average annual fee in an unaided primary school . 12 8 15 3 


The report from the United Provinces notices a considerable increase 
among pupils in board schools as against a decline in privately managed 
schools, and infers that the former “ are easily the best instruments for 
spreading and establishing an efficient sj^stem of elementary education, that 
aided schools for the most part fail, while unaided schools are too few to have 
much significance.” In Eastern Bengal, where the system of board schools 
was commenced on the formj^tion of the new province, the report says, “ The 
people are coming forward in many districts with offers of land and of contri- 
butions far in excess of the number of schools which the boards can annually 
undertake; and the schools themselves are gaining in popularity as the advan- 
tages of improved education are being realised. This is evident from the fact 
that while the average strength of an aided school is now 38 in Dacca, 37 in 
Rajshahi and 43 in Chittagong, that of a board school is 53 in the first, 46 in 
the second and 64 in the third. Indeed, there is already a demand for 
increased accommodation in these schools and for the enlargement of their 
buildings.” The Allahabad conference of 1911 expressed itself in favour of 
an increase of board schools as ordinarily better than aided schools. Where 
board schools are financially impossible it considered aided schools should be 
increased in number, but not private venture schools. 

261. Mr. Orange pointed out that the present treatment of aided schools, Privately 
as under private management in the sense required by the despatch of 1854 managed 
is a fiction. Most of these schools are not under “ adequate local manage- schools. 
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ment nor do they receive endowments and Siitacnptioiis with the evccption 
Ot occisional presents from Uie parents In Jfadras indeed 22 per cenf of 
the scho^s under private management are maintained by missions and in the 
United Provinces as will presently bo shown some effort seems to have been 
made towards local co operation Put ordinarily the grant in aid system has 
come to be applied not as a subsidy to private funds but to schools where 
iees and gr^t iorm t)ie only sources of income and the teacher is himself the 
manager Tiie figures alone are sufficient to show the inferior condition of 
these institutions The aided school generally springs out of the unaided 
school Mr Nathan stated that the paucity of unaided schools in all pro 
Vinces save Madras and Bengal appeared to show that there was left no large 
outer circle of indigenous institutions suitable for inclusion in the public 
falling off in unaided scliools continued up to 1907 over 
3 000 disappearing m the quinquennium ending with that year But it is 
remarkable that m the period under review they have again increased from 
14288 to 15 533 The increase has taken place mainly m Bengal where over 
2 000 new schools of tins type are recorded while in Madras there has been a 
falling off of nearly 1 000 such schools The Bengal report observes that these 
figures seem to show that the demand for primary education is so great that 
it insists on being satisfied even though public aid be not forthcoming They 
certainly prove that the indigenous school is not the only source of supply for 
the public system and that m Bengal at least (notwithstanding the close 
distribution of institutions) the venture school is still able to establish itself 


uers of 
hoards 


2Q2 Whether the system is one of board or of aided schools or a mixture 
of both the immediate control is largely m the hands of the boards Aliove 
the boards government exercises control through rules fram^ under the Local 
Self Government Acts and through the inspecting agency of the departments 
of public instruction The boards work under these rules The executive 
authority is ordinarily an education committee of the board of which the 
deputy inspectoi of schools is usually a member and (naturally) a very import- 
ant adviser In some provinces the district boards have delegated some of 
their functions to local or taluk- boards whose powers a^e co extensive with a 
sub division of a district A board school is the property of the teard the 
teachers are board servants their pay is regulated by rule their appointment 
transfer and dismissal are controlled subject to certain departmental checks 
by the board in some cases their service is pensionable An aided school 
receives a subsidy from the board under broad rules laid down by govern 
ment sometimes applied through local rules framed under each brard An 
account of the grant rules will be given presently 

263 In some provinces committees have been formed for each board 
school and attempts have been made to form them for aided schools also 
Their success has not been conspicuous The potentialities of such com 
mittees are obvious but have not ordinarily fulfilled expectation In 
the Ceatral Provinces su^ committees are a long standing institution and 
do useful work The pay of the board school teacher being quite independeut 
of fee collections the utilisation of the fee income as well as a certain amount 
01 supervision over the teacher s performance of his duties have been entrusted 
to these committees this has stimulated their interest in school affairs 
The report from the United Provinces says — 


The piacUce of organ wng village committees vrl icli comatcaced during Ibe 
I rerious oniDtinenninm has been extended and m some districts they have been formM 
for all villasre schools The objects aimed at in coi stitut ng them ye not only to 
arouse local interest in edacatioa by focassjug it m It 

secure an orean of local opinion and advice with which the 5 strict board can deal U 
”5™ . I ”p6 S thoso ..ho advocate th, pla« llvt a actool .-.1 co™ lo W ccgard.d a. ao 
indisoeosSle pail of village We » viliicli tie vilhm con take a gennino pride It e-as 
inaispensaoie p ‘ s committees -would he an instantaneous success and in 

k le^Sct It a.a,t te legictMlv leco.d.l tkat H ey 

1 nmthv Somelraes tlcy 1 are been positively mischievous by 

i.T-M splayed consplete apathy foct.o/wh.cli seens to oa.l .» every lediaa 

affcid^; a eoev.a.e.t ^ em after all a few yeate 

li alMh, norite hfe of a p»ple aed mported ’ytema of local self Bovernmcat need 
time to becorne acchmatwcd on Indian soil 
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- In Eastern Bengal and Assam managing committees are attached to all 
primary board schools, but are reported to have been so far either inactive or , 
mischievous. “ Tliey seldom meet,” says one inspector, “ or evince any inter- 
est in their schools. If they do happen to concern themselves at all with the 
schools, it is more than not often to create difficulties in the administration by 
dragging the teachers into village quarrels.” 

264. The local boards’ Acts generally prescribe that these bodies shall pinancial 
niake provision for the diffusion of primary education within their areas so arrangements. 
far as the funds at their disposal Avill allow. Rule or practice has attempted 

to lay down a certain minimum of expenditure in the case of each local body. 

The Madras report states that 15 per cent, of the resources of boards and 
municipalities is generally taken as the proper proportion for expenditure on 
education. In Bombay the Act prescribes that the amount of the board’s 
revenue to be set aside for educational purposes shall be not less than one- 
third, subject to certain reservations. In the Bengals, municipal boards 
were expected to spend 3-2 of their income on primary education ; and, until 
this was done, they could not expend money on secondary schools. Some- 
times a municipality will spend more, but oftener less than the required per- 
centage. In Bengal the order was withdrawn in 1910. “ The effect of this 
withdrawal,” says the last administration report, “ remains to be seen, but 
it may be said that as a rule the members of municipalities take little interest 
in the education of the masses and are apt to divert their funds to the support 
of schools with which they are more directly concerned.” In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam a scheme was devised during the quinquennium under which each 
board was expected to spend annuallj’’ on primary education the amount it 
expended in 1904 fkis the amounts of the imperial or provincial grants for 
that purpose which it received in 1905 and ensuing years ; if the full expen- 
diture was not incurred the amount of grant distributed to the board in the 
forthcoming year was proportionately reduced. The previous rule in Assam 
demanded the expenditure of 20 per cent, of the board’s income on education. 

In the Central Provinces the annual expenditure of the board on education 
may not exceed the aggregate of the sums represented by the education cess, 
the government grant, fee receints, private subscriptions and the savings of 
previous years. In the North-West Frontier Province a rule whereby boards 
were required to devote 25 per cent, of their annual income to education 
proved unsatisfactory; at the end of the quinquennium a fixed amount was 
prescribed for this object, calculated at 25 per cent, of the average income 
of the last five years, to be enhanced only on an appreciable increase of re- 
venue. Rules are not laid down for other provinces. But ordinarily some 
means are taken to ensure a proper expenditure on education. Sometimes 
the board’s budget is forwarded to the director of public instruction, who 
sends his remarfe to the commissioner. 

265. The income of district and local boards throughout India is Local funds 
Rs. 5,13,23,730.* The expenditure on primary education is Rs. 91,46,944, oTandGovern- 
17-8 per cent. But a considerable proportion is borne by provincial revenues .aieiit subsidies 
handed over to the boards. Board funds are proverbially inelastic. They 

are unable to meet the strain laid on them by a policy of educational expan- 
sion. Government has to finance them — ^partly by grants for general pur- 
poses, partly by special educational grants such as those made when imperial 
funds are distributed to Local Governments for this purpose. How much of 
the local fund devoted to education is thus in reality provincial cannot be 
accurately ascertained. But the following passage from the Bengal report is 
interesting : — 

“ Government also aids primary schools through the agency of district boards. In 
the last year of the quinquennium under review, government gave over Rs. 5,92,725 to 
district boards for the spread of primary education, which has been shown in the statistics 
as expenditure from district funds. On the other hand, the proportion which the 
contributions by district boards bore in 1891-92 to the total expenditure from public 
funds was 08:5 per cent. Fifteen years afterwards in 1906-07 it was 72‘8, and in 1911-12 
it was 64'2 per cent. The district board expenditure during 1911-12 was less by 
Rs. 68,289 than the contribution in 1906-07. These figures would seem to show that the 

* Includes figures, for 1910-11 in tho case of Bombay as the report for 1911-12 was not received 
from that presidency at the time of the preparation of tliis review. 
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{iro[iortiori3 la winch the district boards and the government bear the expenditure on 
priniarj" schools have hceo reroreed since the last quin<]uennt'il review, and that the 
district board funds intended for the support of pnmjiy schools are growing inadequate 
for tbo purpose ' 

As regards tlie distribution of provincial funds among boards, the method 
adopted m Eastern Bengal and Assam has already been described The 
following passage from the Punjab report is of interest on this subject — 

“ An important step forward was taken in 1010 11 by the introduction of a sjstem 
of proportioning the grants made to district boards for the extension of primary educa 
tion on the basis of teachers’ salaries Ihe imperial and provinciil grants had hitherto 
been distributed on rough and rend] methods, lump sums being Landed over to the 
hoards according to an estimate of their proliable requirements but without any 
guarantee tint pajincnts on the same scale nould continue The system now in force 
miy I e hneflv explained GoTcrnment undertakes to defray two thirds of the salary. of 
eiorv qualified teacher in a vcmaciilir school, jtlus all contributions made by the boards 
to teachers’ provident funds and half the cost of school repairs The condition attached 
IS tint 1 teacher for whom a salary grant is chimed should be in receipt of a minimum 
salary of Es 16 if a liead teacher, and Rs 12 if an assistant In addition special 
ao? svsdie Asr Asneitrard districts, and eraais ire also given /or capital 
expenditure on huildinga As the amall amount needed for school contiugencies can be 
met from the fees levied the net cost to the boards of maintaining each vernacular school 
IS approximately one third of the pa\ of the teacher or teachers employed, and less in 
backward districts Should larger Hulisidies be siuctioned from imperial funds without 
a corresponding expansion of the income of the local bodies, n raising of the rate of 
grant will Jilouhtless be considered, but on the presumption that part of the cost of 
pniuaTj education has to be met from local taxation the proportion recently sanctioned 
‘wiCs not anpear to be an illiberal nrrangeiueni for the Ioc.il bodies concerned, it has at 
‘»iy rate tuo advantage of substituting a system resembling that adopted m Furopean 
countries for a more or less hapha^aixrdtstnbulion of bounties, and enable* the hoard* 
to fo^ast their income and expenditure ” 

^6 A «ord must be added about schools maintained or aided by mum* 
cipah^os Theae are included m the returns along with district and local 
board^hools, but a distinction is made between the funds contributed by 
these t>Ovkind 3 of bodies Tho income of mumcipalities ibrongbout India is 
Rs 7,49^^941*. the amount wtpended on schools and colleges 13 Rs 80,88,283 
4 1 perVent The amount of literacy in cities far exceeds that in rural 
areas Butxhe condition of privately managed schools m municipal areas is 
often very la^ior, the teacliers are lU trained (frequently too old to be 
trained) andnijccommodatioii 13 a difficult problem where unsuitable rooms 
have to be'hirea^t a high pne^ 

287 The urcector of the Central Division writes of Bombay city — 

‘ As regards Bo\hay, the prominent feature of the quinquennium was the adjust 
ment of certain charge^etween th% government and the Bombay municipality, whereby 
the Bombay corporatioaVas relieve of all expense* on account of the city of Bombay 
police ond in place thereof^ undertook certain medical educational and other expenses, 
till then devolving upon gijyernmcnt By virtue of this arrangement the entire 
management of primary ednex^n np^r rests with the corpoi'ation, which is wholly respon 
sible for it in the city FromVe year 190S a general lYth standard examination la 
held at different centres in which maaicipal schools and all aided schools, with a few 
exceptions join ” \ 

Mr Prior remarks that thit^cbange has made little difference, the cor 
poration has always paid its educahonal servants liberally and treated them 
considerately tiiough it appears to reWin lethargic about the housing of its 
schools Mr Prothero givM a somewhat dismal account of the state of affairs 
in Calcutta In 1911 12 the Oalcutw coloration spent Rs 34 688 on educa 
tion, but of this, Rs 7,694 went on seconnW schools, Rs 11,756 on special 
schools Rs 2 923 on objects of indirect exp^iture, and only Rs 12,315 on 
primarj schools for girls and boys ‘ During the quinquennium under revmw 
the attention of the chairman of the corporation was drawn to the fact that 
the municipality was spending over Rs 4,000 of the Rs 20 000 given annually 
in capitation grants to primary- schools on schools which the department would 
not aid because they taught English or were guilty of other breaches of 
cfepartiuenfaf rufes It was a?so ftroagfit to bis notice that exemptions from 
rates, amounting to another R% 20,000 1 vear, were injudiciously gi ien, an d 

• Including figures for ISlO-ll in tl,* ense of -ttio Bginbay Presidency frop vhKh later figures 
when this renew 'aniler preparatiea 
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that in some cases high schools enjoy this privilege illegally.” A committee 
met in 1910, when it was decided, among other things, that the grants to 
schools should in future be distributed in consultation with the department. 

In 1909-10 it had been proposed to open at the expense of the corporation 
thirty schools for Indian boys and girls, with industrial annexes. Nothing 
has come of this scheme, “ and generally,” adds the report, “ the amount spent 
for primary' education still falls far short of what might reasonably be 
expected from the municipality of the first city in India.” 

V. — Systems of gront-in-aid. 

268. In the board school the teacher is a board servant. His pay is iixed Difference he- 
— generally by qualifications, length of service and success. Other expenses ia-eo! board 
are also met by the board, sometimes also from fees. In Assam, however, n and aided 
system still prevails in board schools, approximating to that generally fol- schools. 
lowed in aided schools. The pay of a teacher is partly fixed — ^Rs. 8 a month 

if he is certificated, Es. 5 if he is uncertificated, but with some concession in 
view of ordinary examinations passed — and partly dependent on a capitation 
grant graded according to the stages in which the pupils are reading. 

269. Privately managed schools still form the commonest type in India.^ Sysle?ns of aid. 
and the method whereby they are aided must be described. It is not necessary 

to enter into this subject with the minuteness displayed in the fifth quinquen- 
nial review. Full treatment was then required owing to the recent abolition 
of the results grant system and the reconstruction in every province of code 
rules which that abolition entailed. The systems then evolved stand almost 
unchanged to-day — bewildering, as Mr. Orange described them, in their 
manifold variety. Only their salient features are indicated here. A synopsis 
of the rules is to be found in appendix X'\H. The grant is sometimes paid 
from provincial, sometimes from board funds. In Bombay, Burma and the 
Central Provinces it is paid by government.* In Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam it is paid by the board. In Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab! it is paid sometimes by the one, sometimes by the other; in Madras 
the payment is now almost entirely direct from provincial funds. The 
authority which supplies the funds has the principal voice in deciding their 
distribution and the rules whereby subsidy is earned. But the rules framed 
under the Local Self-Government Acts and the inspecting officer serve to 
introduce a certain uniformity into the operations of the different boards in 
each province. 

*270. As in secondary, so in primary schools, the methods of assessing 
annual grant are based on different principles which, however, frequently 
overlap. The amount of private resources, the qualifications of the teachers, 
the extent to which the prescribed curriculum is followed, attendance, the 
numbers in different classes, and general efficiency — all these, in varying 
combinations and with different values, are determining factors. The .sys- 
tems may be ranged in order according to tlie extent to wliich they permit of 
fluidity in assessment. 

The sy.":lem is Hint of Madras, which give.s Its. 3G 0 veor for eiicli te.-icher 

ill eiiiployinoiit and eiglit anims a year for caeli pupil in attendance. Even liere, the 
ainonnl may ho enhanced or deereased hv jier cent, on the reconimcndalion of the 
inspecting oflicer, and further increased !iy tlie director. Next come those .systems in 
which the grant depends jirimarily upon the income and the expenditure, hut mav he 
modified on otlicr considemtions. This .sy,>.tem jircvails in Homhay and tlie Ceiitral 
Provinces, where tlie subsidy may not exceed one-half the local income or one-third the 
exjicnditurc. In flic former jirovincc the rule is mitigated hy special terms for v,-].ofds 
recently started and for those which deteriorate owing to no fault of their own. In the 
latter, the administration or tlie director may .sanction an .additional grant of one-third; 
and the amount is also determined hy the condition of the school under varion*. heads. 

In hath provinces, the grant thus calculated is continued as ;i fixed gr.int suhjcct to 
gencKil maintenance of standard. The United Prnrinres has a .system of fixed grants, 
which differs acconling as the money is jirovided hy government or hv the hoards. The 
se-c.illed primary English school is aided hy government and may’ receive I?s. a 

* to ci-tein jinrls of tin' Cvntrat rmric.ocs acd especially in Uerar staall Ify.sl leiioo's art. aha 
nui.-ci !>> t!i.-> ilistn'f! nail mnr.irpal coiinril'. 

t In the Utiniah now entirely from Itxvil fiintls. 
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j e-ir fixed, nn attcndiDce grant of lU 2 or Be J 8-0 ■, year for each puml m averaRe 
nltondanco according to the etindarf m which he reids, and a epeml iJnl not exeei 
ing one filth the silary of each trained teacher in the upper primal eectjon The 
ordinary .crnacuhr Bchwl is aided by the board and receive^ ,f it fulfils the necessaiy 
conditions, from Rs 4 to Ra 0 a month Where the number of pupils has exceeded 
2o during the previous year, one rupee extra is given, if there is only one teacher Rs 3 
for C 1 C 1 assistant if his presence « required In Auam upper pnmary schools are 
nidM, Wr primarj are, save in the hills, hoard institutions In an upper primary 
school there must be a local conlnboUoa apart from fees and the grant mar not exceed 
five times (or, where education is m demand, two and a half times) this amount The 
grant 13 partly fixed partly dependent on the number of pupils enrolled in each class 
(as IS the case with hoard schools m that area) While tlie Assam rules apidy strict 
conditions to upper primary schools, the system of aiding lower primary schools in the 
hills of that area is very different and will be presently described Grants in the 
i ««;a6 are assessed on attendance (modified fay classification and general condition) and 
on staff The blwk gmnt is a capitation for each pupil— Rs 2 a year in the lower 
primary and Rs 4 in the upper prianry department Grants to indigenous or clement 
ary schools are made under separate rules but the rates ore approximately 
we same The staff grant is one third of the salary of certificated teachers and monitors 
Of the remaining provinces it may be said generally that the grant is calculated with 
referesce to tie conditian ot tie scJvyJ In the two Sengalt, subject to certain general 
requirements a school may receive avhhsistcnce allowance paid quarterly and a deferred 
allowance paid at the beginning of the next financial year The amounts are often 
calculated on a test-card system prescribed by certain boards, under which marks are 
assigned for the proficiency of thescfauol in point of buildings, staff, attendance, mstruc 
tion, etc This method has now been made tnoie generally applicable by the publica 
tion of model rules Too often, the amount is determined by what the restricted funds 
of the board can find for distribution among a host of institutions the subsistence allow 
aucc may range from Re 1 8 0 to Re 9 a quarter, the deferred allowance from Es 12 to 
Rs d6 a jeat Ifurma offers alternative systems of grant opphcable to the class of 
schools known as A schools (which form (he great majority| It retains a results 
grint system where the subsidy depends oa examination, but is capable of enhance- 
ment la special cases Such a method of assessment was considered peculiarly suitable 
to Burma As an alternative a fixed grant may be given e&lculatea on the average o! 
the results of three years with an increase of 10 per cent for schools of growing efficiency 
llus grant remains dependent on the result of annual inspection Or, again salary 
grants maj be given ' D ” schools (which are of inferior status) receive an attendance 
grant of Rs 2 a year per pupil, limited (o Rs and a grant of Rs 3 for each month 
during which the attendance ts certified as properly recorded Lastly it remains to 
notice the primary schools in the hills of Ajjam Ibese schools are largely managed 
by mission bodies and aided by government, which gives to the mission a lump sum 
per annum without asking how it is dutnbuted among the schools the checks being 
inspection and a periodical statement of accounts The condition of these hill schools 
was found during the quinquennium to be defective, the larger missions were persuad^ 
to accept a partial distribution by capitation varying from class to class It should 
be mentioned that these missions generally spend large sums on the maintenance of 
their schools — much in excess of the grant 


Two tendencies may be discerned among these various methods First, 
though the results system has been abolish^, save in Burma, tbfe general 
efficiency of the school la always a determining factor This characteristic 
approaches nearest to the old system when it takes the shape of capitation 
rates graded for different classes But the capitation system does not involve 
the substitution of examination for inspection and it fixes a wholesome re 
sponsibihty on the teacher who makes the promotions, but suffers if his pro 
motions are obviously improper Second, grants tend to become fixed and 
liable to reduction increase or suspension eta the result of general inspection 


271 The rules applicable to ordinary schools generally admit of some 
relaxation or modification m the case of indigenous institutions night schools, 
and other kinds of institutions which require special fostering Thus, Bom 
bay gives Rs 2 for each boy m attendance at an indigenous school tiH its 
stability IS assured, and Re 1 per pupil m night schools The United Pro 
Vinces code allows a grant from Rs 6 to Rs 10 a quarter m indigenous schtwls 
In the Puniab these institutions receive special capitation rates Bombay 
also offers a grant not exceeding Rs 15 a j^ar for the purchase of slates and 
books in such schools 

272 It IS not essential to enter into details of building and equipment 
Plants The former are generally limited to one third or a half of the total 
ojst But there are exceptiMis, and details will be found in appendix XVI 
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VI. — Teachers. 

273. Ill 1902 there were 106,000 teachers in primary schools — that is, one Numher of 
teacher for every 26 pupils. There arc no certain figures for 1907 ; but, at teachers. 
tlie same rate, there would have been about 140,000 teachers. In 1912 there 

were 171,359 teachers in primaiy schools — ^that is, one teacher for every 29 
pupils. 

274. Of these teachers, 42,554, or one-fourth, have received training. In Qualifications. 
board schools something less than lialf are trained, in aided schools less than 
one-sixth, in unaided schools less than one-twelfth. (These figures are for 

boys’ and girls’ schools, for masters and mistresses.) As regards qualifica- 
tions in different provinces. Sir A. Bourne sa 3 ’^s of Madras : — 

“ The qualifications of the teachers show a considerable advance during the quin- 
quennium. The number of those without any qualifications fluctuated somewhat, but 
was the same in the first and fourth years. The number of those with professional 
certificates increased by 4G per cent., and with general educational certificates by 29. 

Professional certificates are now of two kinds. Tlicy arc either probationary certificates 
granted on the result of a written examination at the end of the training school course 
or final certificates granted to teachers who have satisfied a board as to their professional 
skill at the end of a probation ordinarily of from one and a half to three years. The 
grant of certificates of approved service has been discontinued for many jmars, so that 
the number of teachers holding them is now inconsiderable. The department recognises 
also a class of teachers of proved abilit}', though untrained and not formally certificated. 

Teachers of both these classes apiiear in the tables "as without professional certificates. 

The jirofessional certificates are of two grades, secondary and elementary, but the 
demand for teachers of the secondary grade for secondarj’' schools leaves very few of them 
for elementary schools and these are mostlj’ emplo 3 ’ed as headmasters in the model 
schools of training institutions and in municipal board schools.” 

The circle reports in Bombay (save that from Kathiawar) give good 
accounts of the increase in those who are trained or have at least passed some 
qualifying examination; and this is generally attributed to the more liberal 
scale of pay. Teachers in British districts are more numerous, better quali- 
fied and better paid than ever before. The “ face-value ” of a first year training 
certificate is Rs. 12 initial pay, that of a second year certificate is Rs. 15 ; the 
maximum pay for which the holder of a third year certificate is eligible is 
Rs. 25. As already stated, these cannot ordinarily be given. Mr. Prior says, 

I do not myself see that it will ever be necessary to make full provision up 
to the maxima offered in the vernacular masters’ codes, as, if ail could look 
forward to regular increments whether their work were good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, every incentive to steady conscientious work would be removed.” In the 
Bengals, where pay is low and the training schools are indifferent, the condi- 
tion of affairs is worse than elsewhere. Things are slowly improving; but 
one fears that the training given by instructors who themselves draw only 
_ Rs. 18 cannot be of great value — a case of the blind leading the blind ; while 
the proportion of teachers who possess no educational qualifications whatever 
is appalling. “ The total number of teachers,” says Mr. Prothero, “ employed 
in primary schools for Indian boys and girls at the end of 1911-12 was 43,776. 

Of these 5,017 or 11-4 per cent, are returned as ‘ trained,’ whilst 9,707 or 22T 
per cent, are returned as having no special qualifications. The remainder 
66-5 of the total are returned as possessing ‘ other qualifications.’ The ‘ other 
qualifications ’ are practically confined to the certificates of the former school- 
examinations (middle English, middle vernacular, upper and lower primary). 

In 1911-12, a little less than 29,000 employed and returned as possessing 
‘ other qualifications ’ had passed the lower primaiw examination only; and 
seeing that, under this head are included not only all the school examinations 
referred to above, but also the Sanskrit title and madrassa central examina- 
tions and ‘ other examinations,’ the conclusion that practically all the 9,707 
teachers, who are returned as possessing no special qualifications, have not 
read up to the lower primary standard seems inevitable.” This 'is not a 
bright picture, but it is brighter than that of five years ago. Trained teach- 
ers have increased by 2,816; those who possess no qualifications have fallen 
by 2,617. The proportion of those who have only passed the lower primary 
examination is 52 instead of '60 per cent. It is observed that the main pro- 
blem to be solved is “ how to increase the primary school teachers’ pa,v suffi- 
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ciently to attract a better class of teachers, who will have their hearts in the 
work, and to prevent the leakage from the guru training schools” In the 
Bengal districts of Caslern Bengal and A'isam, things are no better, and the 
percentage of trained teachers is actually slightly lower than in Bengal itself 
(11 per cent against 114} But the inclusion of Assam substan^ally in- 
creases the percentage Great improvement is reported from the Untied Pro 
Vinces , not only are trained teachers being supplied in greater numbers, but 
the t^pe of man who presents bim'self for training is better qualified than was 
originally contemplated, and possessors of vernacular final certificates are 
obtainable even for aided schools. The Punjab leads the way in the m&tter 
of qualifications with 42 per cent of its teachers trained The North 
FronUer Province is close tehind with 40 per cent But, even in the Punjab, 
w e are told the increase in the number of trained teachers has not kept pace 
with tlie increase of schools Burma is ill supplied with trained teachers , 
perhaps the utilisation of monastic schools acts as a hindrance In the 
Central Provinces somewhat less than one third of the teachers are trained, 
but steps are being taken which, it is hoped, will work a solid improvement 

275 The average pay of a piimary school teacbei throughout India can 
not be calculated with accuracy But (still taking the figures tor boys and 
girls schools together) the total direct cost ol primary education, divided by 
the number oi teachers, wotks out to a little less than its 10 a month Ihe 
figure in a board school is about Its 14 a month, in an aided school about Rs B, 
in an unaided school a little over Jis 4J in order to rectify the figures, iees 
collected in board schools have been dMucied (in those provinces where the 
teacher la nut allowed to keep them) in the figures given here and in para 
graph 2Bd xiie result cannot of course be taken as accurately indicating the 
aveiage pay, something must be deducted lor contingencies, on the other 
hand, the private teacher otten receives gifts of gram and perhaps a free 
house — ^perquisites which do not show in the returns 'iakmg these points 
into consideration, u may be said that the monthly wnolurnents of primary 
iGachcr» do not e.xcecd the amounts shown above, the sum which must be 
deducted tor contingencies being largest in the case of a board school, and 
practically ml ift that ot an unaided school The pay of a board school 
teacher is ordinarily composed of a regular salary paid by the board But, 
wlie-e bo*vrd sUioois are lew and aided schools are many, the system of pay 
meat m tlie former so far approximates to the latter that tlie teacher is allowed 
to leUiiu fees Ihis is the case in elementary schools of Madras and Eastern 
Bengal In Assam, too, ices may be retained up to a certain aojoant, hut, as 
primary education is there fiee, this is of Iittie moment In the Central l^io 
Vinces the fees are utilised by the school comroittee In other kinds of schools 
the teacher s emolument depends on the fees he can collect, the grant he can 
earir (see paragraph 270) and such presents and privileges as the villagers 
provide It is the existence of this last uoreturaed source of income that 
explains the otherwise incredibly low earnings of the unaided teacher 

276 The reports indicate that pay — at least in board schools — has gene- 
rally risen There has been a tendency to adopt a minimum rate In Hladras 
this minimum is Rs 8 , but in elanentary schools fees are retained and a capi 
tatjon grant is given, averaging Rs 2 in Bombay Rs 9 has been fixed as the 
mmiraum for assistants, save in Sind where it is Rs 10, Rs 15 is the moxi 
mum Rs 12 and Rs 11 respectively are the minima for trained and untrained 
headmasters Certificates of training also bear certain face values, which, 
however cannot ordinaiily be given To effect these improvements a grant of 

nearly three lakhs recuinng was made during the period The pay of a 
trained headmaster in a local board school of Bombay appears to average over 
Rs 18 in a municipal school over Rs 26 The Bengal report giv^ some csti 
mates, of the pay of primary teachers, in the case of smiows imder private 
imnagcment it vanes from Rs 6 2 to Rs 7 5, but is under Rs 6 in six divi 
sion» Here, where private management is the rule, payment in kind (not 
shown in returns) is probably more prevalent than elsewhere One ot tlie 
inspectors asserts that a considerable portion of the guru s income is dcrivea 
fiom this source In the United Provinces, as in Madras, the mimmum has 
been fixed at Rs 8— which remarks Mr de la Fosse cannot be called an extra 
vagantly high salary, but is far more than a large number of teachers were 
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receiving in 1907. In the Punjab the minimum initial pay is Rs. 15 in the 
case of a headmaster and Rs. 12 in that of an assistant. Compared with 
these rates, the incomes earned in Burma are high — in government vernacuJar 
schools the paj’’ ranges from Rs. 20 tb Rs. 80; and in aided schools (which 
form the great majority) the fee income in Lower Burma is not uncommonly 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 and sometimes rises to Rs. 75, though in Upper Burma it 
hardly ever exceeds Rs. 15. In the North-West Frontier Province a notable 
step has been taken in the formation, for certificated board teachers, of an 
elementary teachers’ service, containing four grades on Rs. 14, 16, 18 and 20. 

A teacher is entitled to promotion (provided there is a vacancy) after five 
years’ approved service in one grade; and a limited number of personal allow- 
ances of Rs. 5 have been instituted for teachers of long approved service. 

Men of long and successful service, who are now disqualified from admission 
to the normal school, are awarded special certificates and thus gain entrance' 
to the service. 

. 277. Besides his actual pay, it is possible to hold out other inducements Postal work. 
to the teacher. The village school is the outpost of civilisation in remote places, 
and the schoolmaster is respected as the man of learning. He sometimes 
combines the office of branch postmaster with that of teaclifer and thus 
increases his slender pay. The reports do not show how far this practice 
extends generally, but several of them contain mention of it. In Madras the 
work is' entrusted to government and local fund schoolmasters, of whom 621 
are thus employed, on monthly pay varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12 — in addition, 

' of course, to their pay as teachers. The system works well; but it is observed 
that the percentage thus managed to the total of extra-departmental branch 
offices was only 35 in 1912 as against 43 in the previous quinquennium. In 
Bengal the number of schools in which a teacher is in charge of postal work 
has fallen from 602 to 532. 'While it is admitted that the additional duties 
tend to a certain interruption of school work, it is also observed that a little 
judicious'arrangement can minimise the inconvenience; and one of the inspec- 
tors remarks, “ I consider the expansion of the postal system as necessary for 
the education of the masses as the expansion in the number of schools; the 
former makes as much for their education as the latter, though indirectly, and 
I would therefore advocate the extension of the school post office system, even 
though the combination of schools and post offices may not, from the postal or 
educational point of view, be as efficient as a separate institution for each.” 

The Punjab report speaks of allowances of Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per mensem. In 
Eastern Bengal districts, there are 332 branch post offices attached to schools ; 
in Assam the system appears to be almost non-existent. Throughout a long 
period of school inspection the present writer has found but one instance 
where postal work seriously interfered with teaching. The case was a pecu- 
liar one, where the village, though remote, was a large centre of local trade, 
shop-keepers formed the bulk of the population and the postal work was pecu- 
liarly heavy. Elsewhere, he has found that the two duties can be satis- ^ ■ 
factorily discharged together, and that the school which is also a branch post 
office is generally among the best conducted. The teacher is stimulated to 
effort by the desire to retain the extra emolument coupled with light work. 

It seems unfortunate that, at least in some provimees, the extent of the prac- 
tice has been diminished. 

278. In some provinces an additional and deserved attraction is held out Education 
to teachers in the shape of the exemption of their children from the payment of of teachers^ 
fees. The Bengal code permits the son of a teacher in a government school children. 
whose salary does not exceed Rs. 60 a month to read free in the school in which 
his father is employed, and a second son may read at half rate. The same 
privilege is extended to government pensioners of the education department 
whose pension does not exceed Rs.’ 25 a month and to the orphans of officers 
who died in the service of the department or of pensioners. In the United 
Provinces teachers in government service drawing less than Rs. 50 a month 
pay one-half of the usual fee for their sons or dependent relatives, and aided 
schools may allow the same concession. In the Punjab the teachers in any 
recognised school whose salary does not exceed Rs. 30 a month may educate 
their children free in vernacular schools and vernacular departments of 
secondary schools. In the Central Provinces the sons of teachers of schools 
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under public management and hkeirise of inspecting officers and of deceased 
or pensioned teachers may read free in publicly managed schools In Eastern 
Bengal and A ssam the same pnvil^ is extended as in Bengal 

279 Perhaps no method of enhancing his prospects would prove so 
acceptable to the primary teacher as some provision for his livelihood m old 
age Teachers of board schools have this privilege to a considerable extent 
In Bomhay their service is pensionable The same is the case in Berar, and 
it IS now proposed to make pensionable the service of all primary teachers 
throughout the Central Promnees who draw over Rs 10 a month In Mad 
las board teachers are required to contribute to the provident funds estab 
lished by the boards, and it is noteworthy that such a teacher may continue so 
to subscribe even if his school becomes an aided school, provided ms fixed pay 
is over Ils 10 a month Board and municipal teachers of the Untied Pro 
Vinces who draw Rs 10 or over are required to contribute to provident funds, 
and board teachers m the Punjab of the same minimum pay are similarly ad 
nutted, while many municipalities in that province have started funds In 
Burma municipal school teachers are required to subscribe when the munici 
pality maintains a provident fund These concessions have not been made in 
the Bengals or m /Issom So much for teachers employed by local bodies 
But the same is not the cose with those in privately managed schools There 
are perhaps tew measures which ivtuild so surely improve trie staff and tone of 
these institutions ns the institution of provident funds Some of the present 
proposals regarding proiident funds in private schools of primary and of 
higher status have been mentioned m paragraph 43 

280 The remarks which haie b^n made regarding qualifications and 
pay in the preceding paragraphs are now brought together and summarised 
the percentage of trained teachers to the total in different provinces is shown 
below as also a very rough calculation of the average emolument based on 
the cost of primary education minus fees in board schools which are credited 
to the boards 


FcoMBce 

Hjilrafl 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United ProTiJices 
Burma 

L'istern Bengal and Assim 
Centra! I’roTinces od Berar 
Nurtli West Frontjer Province 

Avebage 


PcKcnUj;* nt tn> ted teeeben Avernst cmnlainet t nf 
toibebiUl tnthMi per knnem 

3C0 1043 

33 0 274 3 

116 776 

314 in'! 3 

181 942 

15 9 80*6 

27 9 IGl 9 

402 171 7 

24 8 117 0 


The data of past years are insufficient to permit of any general compan 
6>oa of qualifications furthei^tban what has already been indicated 

The accuracy of the calculation of pay is impaired by the considerations 
already explained Roughly, however, the /act that the annual cost of a 
boys primary school has increased by Ite 29 on the average throughout India 
during the quinquennium shows that the pay of teachers must have subston 
tialiv risen In institutions under public management the increase has 
nmoiiiited to an erage of Ks « a war But the table aufflciently indicates 
the pDTcrtv and the mefficiency of schools over large tracts of the country la 
the Srovmoes where all or most of the schools are left to private management, 
the proportion of trained teachers and the pay oSered are deplorably low 
In both respects Bengal displays the poorest hgures The existence of a cer 
tain nninbch of board schools renders the condition of Eastern Benpl slightly 
—but only slightly— better Burma, wholly dependent on pru ately managed 
schools IS next upon the list Madras, with its mixed system is fairly sue 
cessful in training its teachers but offers low pay — a fact partly explained by 
the cheap rates which obtain m that presidency 
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VIl. — Courses. 

2S1. The jivi^nary curriculum comprises vcruncular readiug, wril.ing and The suhjccls 
ariflunctic. generally including ll>o reading of nianuscripts, the Avriting (aught. 
letters ami a certain amount, of mental calculation, which is much appre- 
ciated. Piiysical exercises arc also compulsory', .save in Burma. Object 
lessons arc almost everywhere given, drawing- generally and oilier forms of 
manual instruction seldom. Lessons on nature study (centred round the 
field, the crops and the cattle), the study of the village map, the records of the 
■jmtirnri or viliage accouulaiit, some form of simple mensuration, and the 
method of keeping and chei'king household or sho]i accounts arc generally 
included in the curriculum, partly ns an intellectual training, partly with a 
vocational ohjoct. Some very sinijilc instruction in hygiene and science is 
frequently included in the general reading liook or in the object lessons. 

Simple geography is almost always comjiulsorv. stories from history usually 
but not invarinhiy form a compulsory or an ojitional subject. Second lan- 
guages arc jirescrihed only in Madras, the Puiijali and Burma. In Afadras 
schools. English, which is very largely used in that, presidency, may he taught.; 
in the I'unjah Persian is occasionally itududed in the course iVu‘ rural schools; 
and monastic schools in Burma take Pali. Such is the main outline of study. 

Tt is not a matter of great importatu-c whether a subject, is taught separately 
nr as part of the reading coui'se. Sometimes more noteworthy distinctions 
arc introduced hy the modification of the ordinary course to suit indigenous 
schools such as maktahs or -pongi/i ki/iiungs. TTere secular instruction is more 
or less confined to the ‘ 2 P’s ’ with perhaps physical training and a few other 
simple subjects; hut the curriculum does not ordinarily permit of such lux- 
uries as geography and hi.story. Another .source of variation is the occasional 
distinction between rural aiul urban curricula. Tn some ))rovinces, such as 
Bomba}', there arc special rural schools and a village school need not neces- 
sarily he of the ‘ rural ’ typo. Their organisation and the difficulties which 
attend them are .alluded to under another .subject (.see paragraph .304). 

In the Central Provinces the village school oiVers a double curriculum 
— a simple cour.se for all, and further instruction in such subjects ns geogra- 
phy .and arithmetic for those who arc not half-timers, but return to school 
after the mid-day recess. And, both in the Central Provinces and elsewhere, 
there is generally some difference between the subject matter of certain parts 
of the instruction in village and in town .schools — those subjects peculiarly 
suitable for agriculturists being omitted in the latter institutions .and replaced 
by more advanced leaching in other branches. 3'his diAerence c.an best be 
illustrated by the reju'oduction of a monograph on the subject written by Rai 
Sahib Lala Sundar Das Suri, insjiector of schools in the Multan division of 
the Punj.ab. It figures in volume IT as appendix XVIII. 

282. Rather t han detail the subjects in each ji.articul.ar province, it is pro- Changes in the 
posed to show the general trend which has recently inAuenced Local Otovern- quinquennium. 
ments in modifying the primary courses. Briefly it m.ay be said th.at the 

educ.ation imparted aims at instilling ,a knowledge of the ‘ 3 R’s,’ at stimu- 
lating thought .and observ.ation .and at fitting the pupil for life both by the 
opening of his intellect and by the acquisition of some pr.actical ability in 
matters which will be of material use to him. The curricula m.ay be s.aid to 
be more or less uniformly Axed with this goal in sight. The cli.anges made 
are not so much in subject as in subject-matter, in the nature of books pre- 
scribed .and in the methods which the master is exhorted to pursue. The 
traditional ways of rote teaching are to be .abolished ; new methods of ration.al 
teaching are to be introduced. The stumbling-block is the in.ability of the 
teacher; and one province diAers from another m.ainly in the degree to which 
they risk failure in incompetent h.ands. Mr. Orange, when pointing out tins 
fact, took as ex.amples Bomb.ay satisfied with its established scheme, Bengal 
admitting failure in .an ambitious curriculum, and Afadras recently entered 
upon a new attempt. 

283. The results of the Madras scheme are thus described by Sir A. (a) in Madras 

_ “ .Strictly speaking this sehemo mal.-es no subject compulsory, but tbe followinc 
subjects are recommended as desirable for all schools. The vernacular, space and 
number vorlc, general knowledge, drawing, recitation with appropriate ragams, t.e., 
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wnpinp Jind pliysjcnl Initruction mij’ aI«o bp girpn in nny of the followine 

rnphiJi peoRnphy cin^ nnd In Inn Jintoir infnrc study and elementary science 
Hindustani or any South Indian yernaciilar in addition to the pupils’ mother tongue 

The names of ti e siiljeHn mtendetl foe oH schools are self explanatory except 
perhaps general hnoirledge This cnmnnses the simpler parts of nature study Reography 
an I cirics os these are understood m elementaty scl ool* and simple and important rules 
of health and conduct In particular pupils should he aWe to point out on the nlhc? 
survey map nny particular field and its loundanes to calculate kist, to know ivhat a 
jwiffrt means to know how to aurtast (apply) for waste lands how to relinquish land 
how to apply for change of registry and how to apply for remission 

The underlying idea of the scheme is tlat schools should give the pupils that 
tcaiaing that their parents circuhistances and their own prospects call for It recog 
nizcs tiie necessity of acquiring the arts of reading writing and ciphering Iml it seeks 
to inak^ their acquisition 6Ub8erv^ ihe purposes of mental training It adds drawing 
not so much as an end in itself as because it is n means of expression and is also a 
valuable mental and phvsical discipline The knowledge sought to be imparted is that 
likely to I e useful in after life and m of a kind that closely unites the pupil s school witl 
his home life In so far as hia range of knowledge is extendel by study of anv of the 
? X3.'i.'M\?) j.v,V/.v^s }} ^ .’ssWasw tt (a 7 ts life is similirlf lept la rtevr 

The methods of teaching recommended are realistic and practical The lower 
classes should I e kiudergartcna iij the higher full u«e must 1 e made of appar-itus and 
illustration and everything rnnsl )e done to prevent scl ool work degenerating info a 
nionotonous routine 

The change sought to be efiected however is not only of curricula and metbods 
The echenie of studies also confeniolates a more elastic classification or grouping of 
pupils than the igid rearly staijdard system Promotions may be made more fre 
quentlv than annually No speci-il portion of the work is prescribed in any grade for 
OUT part* -ufar year or sbndaiiJ as the amount nccotnphsbeo each year will necessarily 
vary i^ording to the cireamstanoes of the school It is for the inspecting ofiicers to 
see that work given for any particnfar class or group is suited to the capacities of the 
pupils \ 

The CTsat work of the quioqtiennium in eleiaentarv education has been to bring 
the schcioTsigradnallj nearer to the ideal put forth in this scheme llie inspecting 
ofiicers have been warned not to force the pace It is no part of their duty to try to make 
teachers do what they are obviously unfit for For the most part the elder men 1 ave to 
be allowed to feo on id their old ways only conforming to the scheme so for as they are 
able to understand it The youo^r men especially those who have been trained is 
recent years mkleratand it better nnd U e inspectors express themselves as not dissatis 
fied with the pregress that has be^n made It is not surprising that parents should be 
slow to undentonJ^ tl e new systeni nncl sbould be opposed to play schools but often 
when they can be got to corae to the school and see what is really being done tbej 
1 ecouie warmly intcMsted in it l»erh ips tl ere is a danger lest the ordinary school arts 
of reading writing arid ciphering should be neglected in favour of more showy subjects 
that it js easier to piVtend to teach intelligently particularly ns the teacler has no 
*1 » »ja»ion''^r results grants to give an artificial value to his work ” 

284 The ciirnci-lii^ in Bombay as in most other provinces is fixed most 
of the subjects being compulsory Its general aim as described in tlie last 
renew is to deielop the p^wer of observation and reasoning instead of merelj 
forming the memory Mr Kirandihar speaks favourably of the work done 
bj the majority of the trainetj teachers and also some of the untrained A 
new feature has been the introduction of agricultural readers It is early 
to judge of the results but rep6rts indicate that the agriculture teaching is 
not practical and is only waste ol" time 

235 The sjstem introduced info Bengal in 1901 depended on Troebehan 
methods in the infant sections aniiNtlie substitution in the lower primary 
classes for the ordinary reading boolr^of a science primer containing lessons 
on botany natural history agriculture phjsics chemistry, hygiene and 
domestic economy The lessons on agrihulture were to be read by boys in 
rural schools m place of physics and chemi^ry winch were for urban schools 
Hjgiene was for bojs domestic economy\for girls Arithmetic object 
lessons drawing and optional mannal work very simple kind formed the 
other principal subjects In the upper primarj course historical geogra 
p&fcisf tsi} literary raiders trere tdded tad science retders cf a mder seeps 
weie prescribed Tins cnmculum was to be imparted as pointed out in the 
report for 1907 by 50 000 teqdiers the accomplishments of the majority of 
whom might be described as an ability to read write and do a little arithmetic 
The scheme failed, for the Froi^jdian spirit was not really introduced, the 
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children now merely memorised the science renders instead of the old reading 
books; reading about objects was substituted for study of the objects them- 
selves and the faculty of obsci'vation was not dcveloj)e(l; undue prominence 
was assigned to science., which is not a suitable subject through which to intro- 
duce a child to a knowledge of his mother longue: and the I'caders produced 
were not good. Neither of the Bengals was satisfied with the 1901 curriculum. 

2S(i. In Bengal the operations of revision commenced with a series of com- 
mittees, of wliich the first was called after tl)c publication of the Government 
of India resolution of March 1901. This committee condemned the curri- 
culum of 1901, and recommended that the lower primary school should offer a 
simple course suitable for agriculturists, the daily period of instruction not 
necessarily e.ycot’ding three hours, 'j'hc findings of this committee were 
referred to a second committee which sat in 1905 and made some- 
what different proposals — a half time svstem resembling that of the Central 
Provinces inasmuch as those who read the shorter course would attend school 
only once a day and learn the ‘ IPs ' and simple facts relating to agriculture 
and village life, but differing from it as regards the subjects relegated to the 
whole-time course, namely, the training of the sen.scs, drawing, drill and 
manual excrcisc.s. A third committee was then a])pointe(l to draw uj) the 
curriculum for rural schools — the only class of school affected by these pro- 
posals. 'J’his committee could not regard as sound the lines on which they 
were instructed to work. In the lirst place, the training of the senses 
appeared peculiarly essential for the children of agriculturists — a fact real- 
ised in the Central Provinces curriculum; a .syllabus Avhich confined itself to 
the ‘ 3 IPs ’ would not make intelligent eultivatons or train the ])upils to be 
‘ observers, thinkers and c.xpcrimcntcr.s in however humble a manner.’ In the 
second place, they held that tlui defects of courses and text-books a])plied as 
much to urban as to rural schools, since the same principlas hold in both cases. 
The syllabus produced was accordingly intended to embody lhc.se principles in 
both cases and insi.sted on ob.scrvatioh as a compulsory element. It was for 
adoption only in the elementary stage.s — the two infant cla.sscs and the first 
and second st^indards. In the former are taught accurate observation and 
expression, colour, form, number, reading and writing, nursery rhymes, action 
songs, games and free physical exercises. In the standards, the compulsory 
arc reading, writing, s]')clling, arithmetic, drawing and modelling, nature 
observation lessons, liygienc, and (in the .second standard) ])octiy and gep- 
gi'aphy, i.c., the observation of the chief physical features of the actual sur- 
roundings. The optional subjects are elementary drill, hand and eye train- 
ing, including drawing, and fui'thcr arithmetic and observation work. Teach- 
ers’ manuals and literary readers were produced to carry out this curriculum. 
It was published in 1907 and followed at the lower jndmary scholarship 
examination of 1911. The upper primary and middle curriculum (standards 
III to VI) was published in 1909, and its stiuly was to commence in 1911. 
Apart from English, which is to be taught lai-gcly by the conversational 
method, the course consists of vernacular reading (the text-book mainly com- 
prising biographies, moral tales and sketches ol natural history relating to 
Indian fauna), arithmetic, based on the comj)rehension of problems, science, 
hygiene, history, geography, drawing, geometrical draAving and experimental 
geometry, mensuration, drill and mamial work. No difference is made between 
urban and rural schools and the only difference between the vernacular school 
and the primary and middle stages of an English school is that the time 
devoted to English in the latter is spread over other common subjects in the 
former and utilised for mensuration, the study of Avlrich is confined to verna- 
cular schools. A difference is made bet\yeen boys’ and girls’ schools, domestic 
hygiene and needleAvork being included in the course for the latter, Avhile the 
geometrical subjects and mensuration are omitted. The science teaching 
is confined to natural phenomena and plant and animal life. The instructions 
regarding the first are as folldws : — 

“ Continually greater stress should be laid on the beeping of a calendar in which 
all observed natural phenomena should be recorded. Now that the children are sup- 
posed_ to have learned to write, they may be asked to bring written record of their 
individual' observations. All such observations should be recorded, and possibly the 
name of the individual obserA'cr, in order to endow the calendar AA'ith particular interest. 

v2 
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No cHort filould Id sparetl io give it a permanent clnracter, and it ehouM be abown to 
nud initnllcd by, inspecting officers Special attention sbould be given to meteorolo’ 
gic-it conditions, and a school olwervatoiy might gradually be begun The points c,[ 
tbo coDipciss must be diseoiered by obsenalwn of (he sun Each succeeding ciass must 
do tills for itself indepcndcnilT^ by erecting a vertical stick on a carefully flattened aurt 
smoothed portion of the bcIidoI coJiipoimd, and marking the sliadoa- of its end at differ 
cut times of the day Having thus discovered the south, the other points of the compasg 
sliould be marked on the ground am! named Tlien the position of the sun at rising nni) 
setting must bo marked doirn everj day, or noted particularly once a week, so that it^ 
gradusi scaaoml change miy be noted Ihe varying height of the snn at noon should 
ulso be observed and notcil l.hus n sundial is convtrudpd and its uses explained 
fbc apparent motions of the sun are thoroughly knon-n, they may be contrasted 
with those of the moon vrliose regular study is, however, rendered difficult by its irre 
gulat hours, and it should jiethapa only be atlenipicd hy schoolmasters who can arouse 
such enthusiosQi that the children will volunteer to take turns at evening and early 
luorning observations and then rtlate the results to their class fellows, these results 
should nlwajs be recorded in ibe calendar The direction and force of the wind should 
bo noted with the help of a slreamer attached to a tall stick, and a locally made rain 
gauge kept, and the collected tain measured in the presence of the whole class All 
these measurements — especially those connected with observations of the sun— -will serve 
as practical illustmlions of elementary geometrical drawing and measurement 
Measurements of the length of straight and curved lines — every child being provided 
with a foot ruler marked with scales of inches divided along ooe*edge into lOtbs and 
along the other into IGths Measurcuienta of areas and vommes hy every member of 
the class " 


A method of observation is also to be pursued in geography and hygiene 
The effects of this change have still to be seen 
(d) t» jCcsfcrn 287 In Lastern Bengal and /I ssa»i a committee after prolonged dehbera 
Bengal and tions iiamcd a course largely dependent on object lessons correlated with 
reiding, arithmetic and drawing lessons The number of books required for 
the pupils was to be reduced to a miniiuuro and manuals were written for the 
teachers The scheme was published two years before its introduction in 
order to allow time for clianges in the tiaining schools, the preparation and 
study of manuals, etc The most recent administration report of Bengal de 
scribes it thus — 


(c) iit the 
Untfed Pro 
iitices 


In Eastern Bengal a new curriculum for primary schools c ime into force os the 1st 
January 1912 It was drawn up after much discussiou by a committee of official and 
iion>officjal genUemeo Ibc course of study is designed to teach the pupils to thmk for 
themselves to tram their powers of ol serration, ana to impart practical knowledge that 
will be of use io them la Ihcit every day life It will not lead the village boy to think 
tfiif the pursuits of" fiis f itfier ore derogalory anrf to be avoia'erf fiut will' tViin dim lU 
follow his hereditary calling with gieiter iBlclJigeuco ind thus to improv® his material 
and moral condition Ihe subjects will be more interesting more familiar to the 
children and better adapted to rouse their intelligence A distinction is made in ths 
curnculuza between rural and urban schools Stress is laid on piactical work in the 
school garden with a view to early traiDing in the operations of agriculture In f ict the 
introduction of nature study has been one of the greatest reforms of the primary school 
curriculum Ibe number of classes has been diminished while at the same time the 
lower primary course has been made as far as possible, self contained for those pupils 
whose circumstances will not admit of their studying to the end of the full course ’ 


Of the prospects of this schenie the report says, " It is impossible to say 
how far the new curriculum is likely to aocomphsh its object, as it came into 
force only on the 1st of Jainiary 1912, but it is to'be feared that as with the 
curriculum which it replaces the want of qualified teachers will prove a “-tunj 
bling block There win liowever be no doubt that it is a great advance up®*' 
the old curncuiura and that, if competent teachers were available, it woum be 


more successful * 

288 In the United Prottnee!> there has been no change ‘ The cum 
culum says Mr de la losse is practically identical in rural and urban 
schools, the only dinerence being that drawing and object lessons arc rnade 
compulsory at an earlier stage in urban schools The majority of the boys 
attending both kinds of spools belong to the same class, ciz, the literary 
castes, and require the same Lind of instruction Mor^ver, the staple oi 
education in our elementary schools consists of the three Rs and these are as 
necessary to the village boy as to the town boy, for it is or should be. the 
obiecfc of all to be able to read wnte and reckon Similarly simple 
physical exercises are suitable for all classes of scholars It is possible to 
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adapt object lessons to the dilTci'cnt types of scholars, but they liardly count 
as a means of dilTcrcntiation.” Tlic following remarks arc of interest 

“SiipgesHons hnvo lu-cu inn<U‘ from timo to timo by ])orsoiis inlcrcslcd in (lio 
education of the niasces, lint not ilieniselvca direelly concerned with it, for making llio 
courses of sludv more useful and (hereby rendering jiriinnry insl ruction more ntlraclivc. 

Tim question was tirst raised in (be Legislative Council by a non-ollicial member, wbelber 
it would not be well to introduce into Ibo curriculum sulijec.ts more closely related to 
the every-day life of the people, and after some discussion (here it was referred to the 
committee on rural education, mentioned above. There are two schools of thought — 
outside (he deiiarlment — wide as the poles asunder, in regard to what elementary schools 
should (each : one set of opinion would utilize (he sehooLs for the dissemination of useftil 
information, on such subjects as agriculttire, sanitation, malaria, ])laguc, hydrophobia, 
snake-bite, rent and revenue law, co-operative banking, (he silk industry, and even the 
slate of the yarn-market; (he other would coniine instruction strictly to tho ‘ three It’s,’ 
not even admitting drawing or clay modelling, observation lessons or geography. 

Amidst (he bewildering multitmb' of eotinsellor.s the dcparlnu'iit has k'ej)t on its course 
undisturbed, holding fast by the guiding j)rincit»le (hat a school is tii'st^ and last a 
(laining ground of faculty and that nothing whicli cannot be made to minister to that 
purpose has any claim to admission into its <-ourscs of instruction. That in refusing to 
turn aside it has satislied neither party goes without .•-aying, and_ that not a few hard 
things have been said about it was to be exjtected; but the enthusiasts for useful know- 
■ ledge are nj)! to forget that, just as you cannot pour a q\iart of liquid into. a pint-jiot, 

(here is a limit to the amount and nature of what can be stuffed into a child's head. On 
tho other hand tho ‘ three It’s ’ are not in Ihemsclve.s a sufiicient training for the intelli- 
gence, 'The powers of observation and reasoning need to be cultivated, and no harm 
will be done by using things of every-day life for observation lessons and by training 
hand and eve Iw me;ins of simjdo dniwing and modelling. A little ‘local geography ’ 
too will help to quicken a .child’s interest in its surroundings. It is alleged that tho 
country folk object to (heir children sjicnding time at school on studying anything but 
the ‘ three It’s b»i( their real objection is not to (heir learning other things, but to tho 
poor results of the liteiary instruction given. If by awakening the intolfigcnco gone- 
rally (he child’s ]irogrc,«s in its studies were accelerated and it.s memor}* made more 
retentive, there would be less indifference to education on (ho part of the pcojdc.” 

Snntc change, however, is contcmplalcd. I’lic question “ wliethcr a 
directly lau’al and even agricultural bias could he given to elementary educa- 
tion with a view to rendering it alike more attractive and more useful to the 
cultivating classes was Uiken up by govci'nmcnt in 1909 and a special and 
representative committee was .appointed to investigate the matter, to under- 
take the preparation of a new series of readers and draw uji .a syllabus of 
object lessons for use in primary .schools. 'J'he committee has met several 
times, passed man}' resolutions, done a good deal of work through its sub- 
committees, and has submitted to government .a syllabus of object lessons 
suitable for introduction into primary schools. - It lias .also proposed cert.ain 
modifications in the curriculum. But its work is still unfinished and none of 
its recommendations has yet seen the light.” 

289. The Punjab offers a plain eun-iculum, which includes object lessons (/) in the 
and (in the fifth standard) hygiene, but e.xeludcs history and (till recently) Punjab. 
drawing and manual training. Mr. Godley says : — 

At the close of tho period under review a simpliiicd course of study suitablo for 
.nil viIl.^go schools wa.s prep.-ired, on tlic linos of the rural school curriculum. 'The 
general adoption of this course will dispense with the necessity of retaining a separate 
class of ‘ town ’ schools as distinct from the anglo-vcrnacular departments and branches 
of secondary schools. The weakest features of the teaching in village schools have been, 
as before the modern innovations, book-keeping, land records, ])ra tical mensur.ation, 
and object le.ssons, especially the last-named. The Delhi inspector says: ‘A few 
schools have small gardens containin'^ plants included in the syllabus, but attempts arc 
seldom made to demonstrate the lessons by means of fresh plants and living animals. 

Half tho lessons selected for each class arc on the objects peculiar to the locality, so 
that the teachers may have no difficulty in collecting materials to illustrate them, but 
this principle is not well understood. For instance, the lessons on plants, flowers, and 
fruits are not. always taught during their season, and the order of the list is slavislily 
followed.’ The Jullundur inspector says: ‘I notice the same grotesque object lessons, 
the same-unre.il teaching of arithmetic, the same formal map-drawing and map-pointing 
in geography, the same sing-song recitation, and the same indifference to practice in 
speech that marked the teaching four years ago.’ Mensuration is sometimes well taught 
where an itinerant girdatoar is employed. The Rawalpindi inspector discerns an im- 
provement in the teaching generally, ‘but tho common impression seems to be that pro- 
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gress IS lield bacl, bj the incompetebce of i large number of (eacbers, although there are, 
of course, bright exceptions ” 

290 The Burma curriculum was puhhsheU in 1903 01 and has undergone 
only minor modifications It has to ofler adaptations for monastic schools and 
IS peculiar in leaiing physical instruction an optional subject Mr Govern 
ton says — 

“ In its present form it comprises, as compulsory subjects, Burmese (or other verna- 
cular), arithmetic, object lessons, geography and certain kindergarten occupations 
Monastic managers who, on ‘conscientious grounds,' ol)jcct to the two last are per 
mitted to dispense with ^ndergarten and to take Pah in lieu of either object lessons or 
geography Schools which take this curriculum are classed as ‘ A ’ schools, and are 
required by the code (though the requirement has not been severely pressed in practice) 
to take an optional sjubject, eg, drill, drawing, manual training Schools, however, 
which cannot cope with this curriculnm may be enrolled and aided as ‘ B ’ schools, for 
which no detailed courses are prescribed by the depirtment, managers being required 
only to teach the ‘ 3 R’a ’ to the satisfaction of the deputj inspector It was hoped that 
the provision for ‘B’ schools would aiiract a considerable number of unregistered 
monastic schools The total number of ‘B’ schools on the register is 67C, of which 
3G2 only are monastic As the inspector of schools, Ilrawaddy, writes, ‘ Vongyts, for 
whom it was chiefly intended do not care to be classed as managers of inferior public 
institutions ’ At the same time if tbej cannot grapple with the ‘ A ’ curriculum they 
should not expect to recene the ‘ A ' grants or status ” 

291 The cbiracteristics of the Central Piovmces curriculum are the 
simplified half time system the stress laid (in rural schools) on nature study, 
instruction in the village map, mental anUimetic problems and other utili 
tanan subjects and tlie universal teaching of dcshi hasrat, a system of indi 
genous evercises winch, first organised in tins part of India, has now spread 
to other provinces Mr Wright says — 

“ The character of the schools is on the whole very good The curriculum is not 
altogether satisfactory, but is under revision The worst featuie of the past lias been 
tho poor quality of the text looks, both lo subject matter and language The provision 
of good books has been taken up and will be carried through as speedily as the arduous 
nature of the task allows Apart from purely literary work much attention is gives to 
practical Laowledgc of jMidrun pajiers and other matters of village economy School 
gardens are almost universal, and tre useful in some places to the ndult villager as well 
as the schoolboy, as forming an experimental or demonstrative plot for the growth of 
new vegetables etc ” 

292 In conclusion. Sir A Bourne’s warning (quoted above) is to be 
remembered regarding the danger that the 3 Bs ‘ may be neglected Tho 
injunction is no doubt a wise one that the pace must not be foiced The 
teaching staffs (especially among the privately managed schools of the Ben 
gals) are not competent to swallow new jneth^s wholesale, and the effect of 
the curricula adopted in those provinces (or as finally arranged for the new 
presidency of Bengal and the province of Bihar and Orissa) will be watched 
with interest The very shortcomings of the staff— to be deplored m most res 
pects — may have one advantage — tint there is not likely to be any excessive 
reaction against the due utilisation of tlie child s facile memory, which the 
ultraprogressive educationist is sometimes inclined to ignore in favour of 
exclusively rational methods, thus assuming an amount of reasoning power 
which tlie child does not possess and which must he developed part passu with 
the attainment of elementary knowledge 

293 It will have been observed tint nnimal tiainmg is sometimes pre 
scribed as a subject in primary schools The training is necessarily of an 
elementary nature — drawing paper cutting and clay modelling In two pro 
Vinces, however, there has been a further development In the Punjab the 
elementary industrial scliool can hardlv he distinguished from a primary 
school save in the addition of industrial subjects Mr Godley remarks that 
now that manual training is coming to be regarded as a part of general educa 
tion the separation of schools which include it into a distinct class parti 
cularly intended for artisans’ children has ceased to have much significance 
and may lead to confusion In the report of the committee alluded to in para 
graph 40 industrial sehooL. of the Punjab are described as giving instruction 
in the ordinary literary subjects taught in primary or middle schools and also 
m carpentry or metal work or both The course in carpentry begins with ele 
mentary can mg and carries the pupil up to tiie construction of simple articles 
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of furniture. The teaching in metal -work is generally confined to the making 
of , simple tools, etc. About the end of the quinquennium the Local Govern- 
ment proposed the ajDpointment of a sjiecial instructor in manual training who 
would orgartise the classes on modern methods and train up teachers for the 
schools. The Government of Madras has also proposed the appointment of 
two instructors in this subject. The Government of Burma, too, has as a 
result of the conference of 1909 sanctioned the establishment of manual train- 
ing classes in selected vernacular schools, the revision of grants for this sub- 
ject' and the training of the vernacular teachers at tlie Government Sloyd 
school at Moulmein. At certain anglo-vernacular schools too and at the gov- 
ernment normal schools there are Sloyd classes. 


VIIJ. — Free avd com'pvhory edveation. _ 

294r. During the quinquennium, elementary education was made compul-Mr. Gohhale’s 
sory in the State of Baroda, and the question was keenly debated of intro- Bdl. 
ducing compulsion into British India. On the 19Lh March 1910, a resolution 
was moved in the Imperial Legislative Council in favour of free and compul- 
sory elementary education. The motion was withdrawn. On the 16th March 
1911, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale introduced into the same Council a private 
Bill “ to make better provision for the extension of elementary education.” 

The measure was a cautious one, and made j^ermissive the„introduction of 
compulsion. First, a certain ]Dercentage of boys or girls was to be already at 
school in a municipal or board area before the provisions of the Act could be 
applied to that area; the percentage was to be fixed by rules made by the 
Governor General in Council. Second, the municipality or board might, 
when this condition was fulfilled, apply the Act to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the local limits of its authority ; but it was not to be 
incumbent on the authority to apply it. Third, even when the condition of 
school attendance was fulfilled and the local authority desirous of applying 
the Act, the consent of the Local Government was necessary before this could 
be done. Wherever, the provisions of the Act were in force, it should be in- 
cumbent on the parent of every boy, not under six and not over ten years of 
age, residing within that area, to cause him to attend a recognised school for 
elementary edueation on a number of days and for periods to be prescribed by 
the department of public instruction. Ample provisions were added for 
exemption in individual cases; and the Local Government might further 
exempt particular classes or communities from the operation of the Act. No ' . . 

boy, required to attend school, should lie charged any fee if his parent’s income 
did not exceed Es. 10 a month; and other remissions of fees were allowed. 

Wherever the Act had been made applicable to boys, it might also be made 
applicable to girls. School attendance committees were to be appointed, 
whose duty it should be to lodge complaint, after warning, against parents 
of defaulting boys before a magistr<ate. The' magistrate was to enquire and 
direct the parent to make the boy attend. If this direction were disobeyed, 
the parent was liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 2 for the first offence and 
Es. ^ 10 for repeated non-compliance. The -municipality or district board 
having jurisdiction over an area where the Act applied was to provide such 
school accommodation as the department considered necessary; and to this 
end it might, with the sanction of the Local Government, levy a special educa- 
tion rate. But the Local Government was also to share in the cost, the pro- 
portion to be met by local and provincial funds being prescribed in rules to 
be made by the Governor General in Council. Such were the main sections 
of the Bill ; others dealt with child employment. 

295. The Council concurred in the introduction of the Bill, and opinions 
were invited. A year later Mr. Gokhale moved that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee. He explained that thirty-three per cent, of the children of 
a school-going age should be the proportion actually at school before any local 
body should be permitted to take up the question of compulsion, and that the 
proportions in which local bodies and government should share the expense 
of the scheme should be one-third and "two-thirds respectively; lie also pro- 
posed that, where education was compulsory, it should likewise be free. The 
debate extended over the 18th and 19th of March 1912. Mr. Gokhale based 
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his position on the fact that %^hile government was committed to a policy of 
mass education progress under a volnntaiy system was hopelessly slow He 
regarded the opinions expressed on tlie Bill as favourable and the opposition 
to It as largely from official quartets He did not consider the cost in 
siiperable Reckoning tbe male population as 125 millions and taking 10 
percent of it he found that of the 12) millions to l)c educated four millions 
were already at school and the cost of educating the remainder at Rs 5 per 
head would be at most 4) erores of rupees of which government would have 
to find three erores and another crore for girls He suggested the reform 
might be earned out in ten years and that the cost might be found by raising 
the customs duty from 5 to 7 per cent which would bring in appro\iraatelv 
4 erores (nearly £2 700 000) The Bill was officially opposed on the grounds 
that there had been no popular demand for the measure that the Local Gov 
ernraents ivere opposed to it and that the weight though not the majority 
of non official opinion was also hostile while the idea of additional local 
taxation was strongly opposed It was pointed out that the analogies ot 
Japan the Philippines and Ceylon on which reliance had been placed were 
misleading also that the compn)sory system m Baroda was regarded in the 
reports of tlie State as still in the experimental stage tint the incidence of 
the fineo there charged for non attendance was douWe tlie incidence of pri 
mary school fees in British India per bead of the population and that the 

g jrcentagc of literacy had remained far lower than in the neighbouring 
ritish districts where there was no compulsion The estimate of the cost 
was too lo\v about half what it should be — and would provide only inefficient 
schools and a short cour&c while notJung was allowed for improvement and 
for other branches of education There was still room for tlie voluntary 
system the extension of which would be checked by compulsion in rao-e 
advanced areas The average annual increase of pupils during the last four 
years had been nearly a quarter of a million The expense would be probibi 
tive and unfair in its incidence The attendance commjttees would be in 
effectual and tlie creation oi any machinery would lead to general hostility 
The Bill was described as p^remalnre and calculated to throw back tbe cause 
of elementary education The further prt^p^ss of the Bill was finally nega 
tived by 38 lotes to 13 

298 The justification of a measure of compulsion may be said to depend 
upon the benefit which that compulsion will confer upon the masses The 
commodity must be sufficiently good to be worth having the social conditions 
must be such as to create a genuine demand Elementary education in India 
still awaits many improvements which on/y increasect expenditure more 
thoiough supervision and easier methods of communication can effect The 
acquisition of learning is not a hereditary tradition with the bulk of the popu 
lation nor (among an almost wholly agricultural and rural community) does it 
present a neccssarj condition to comfort and even prosperity still less (as in 
industrial countries) to the bare maintenance of existence Moreover the 
caste system and the almost complete illiteracj of women act as serious 
obstacles During his budget speech in the House of Commons on Jul} the 
30th 1912 Mr Montagu paid a tribute to the aims of Mr Gokbale but was 
unable to share his view that primary education as it exists at present in 
India is sufficiently valuable to force it on the whole 'school going population 
as soon as possible He pointed out that the greatest expansion of education 
can be secured not by making it free or compulsory at once but by the im 
provement and multiplication of sdiools Compulsion really can only be 
worked where education is popalar and where therefore t]ie need of putting 
compulsion into force would not show itself to the very large bulk of the 
population There is not much use m appUmg it to resentful districts 
In conclusion he quoted the opinion of tbe Maharana of Rajpipla — a pro 
gressive rnler who has done much to advance education in his State — klake 
primary education as free as yon choose add as many further inducements as 
you can but do not make it compulsory In the case of tbe most advanced 
classes it is absolutely unnecessary and would serve onl\ to create irritation 
In the case of the poor ‘ backward classes * it would inflict harm where good 
was meant would subject them to great harassment would be positively cruel 
and unjust and would be deeply though silently resented as such ’ 
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297. As regards free education, it has already been observed tbal the Free 
average annual fee in a boys’ primary school is 14 ^ annas. The average paid cducalio 
in diftcrent provinces is sliown below : — 


I’rovincc. 



Avcmjjc fc<' nniuinlly J'aid by a pupil. 
l!i. r. 

Jfndras 



0 11 11 

Bombay ..... 



0 10 3 

Bengal 



1 T 10 

IJniled Provinces 



. . 0 4 8 

Punjab 



0 9 2 

Burma ..... 



10 2 

Ka.slorn Bengal and Assam 



1 3 1 

(Viitral Provinces and Borar . 



0 1 7 

Coorg ..... 



1 1 11 

Nortli-M’ot I’ronticr j’rovince 


Avr.u.tu 

0 d 8 

i; . . 0 M G 


In 1902 (he average fee wa.s just over one ruj)cc. In 1907 it sank to 
Re. 0-14-1. The comparative lowness of the rate in provinces where the 
board school system prevails is noticeable. During (be quinquennium, the 
fee in p\iblic schools has fallen from Re. 0-7-4 to Re. O-G-9; in aided schools 
it has risen from Rc. 1-1-3 to Re. 1-3-1, and in unaided schools from Re. 1-2-S 
to Re. l-o-S’^. 

Ordinarily, (he fee rate is graduated according to tiie class in which the 
lupi! is enrolled. In (he Punjab it risc.s from one anna a month in the 
owest to five annas in the highest class. 'I'hc rates, however, arc rendered so 
laid by the exemption ndes that the only useful figure to consider is that 
given in the i)recc(ling table — namely, the average fee collection j)cr pupil. 

298. In the North-West d'rontier Province primary education is free 
whether imparted in the primary school or in the lower stages of a secondary 
school. This change was introduced at the close of the quinquennium. In 
Assam the payment of fees in lower primary schools is voluntary. In the 
rural parts of the Punjab elementary education is largely free; the children 
of agriculturists and village hainins pay no fees and ten per cent, of the pupils 
may also be exempted on the score of poverty. In the United Provinces, 
where the fee rate is particularly low, large exemptions are permitted for the 
sons of agriculturists. The same is the ca.se in the Central Provinces, which 
show the lowest rate in India — ^.jnst over a penny halfpenny a year. In fact 
it may be asserted with fair safety that, with the exception of the two Ben- 
gals, where the aided school system prevails, elementary education is free for 
those who cannot afford to pay for it. In Burma, vernacular education can 
be obtained practically free owing to the existence of monastic schools; the 
high fee rate is probably due to the charges made in anglo-vernacular primary 
schools. It is to be remembered that the rates shown above include not only 
elementary, but also uj^per primary, classes, and in two provinces -what would 
elsewhere be knov/n as middle vernacular classes. When the pupils of these 
higher classes and also the children of the comparatively well-to-do are ex- 
cepted, the rate payable by the majority must be almost negligible. Books 
and slates have to Idc purchased; but the books are generally cheap; and in 
some parts of India a prize-giving or local generosity often supplies these 
necessaries wholesale to the poorer children. The following passage from 
the Punjab report is of interest : — 

“ By way of obtaining sonic illustrative statistical evidence of what the fee-pay- 
nionts in vill.age schools actuallj^ amount to, the in.siiectors wore asked to send in figures 
relating to six typical village priinaiy schools in each division, showing the number 
of fee-payers and free pupils and the average monthly realisations from fees. The 
statements thus compiled exhibit curious variations. One school, situated in the Dcia 
Ghazi Khan district, contains 82 pupils, none of whom pay foes. Another, in the 
Jhelum district, has 90 pupils, of whom all but two arc exempt. At the other extreme 
is a sehool in Sialkot, where G9 out of 87 pupils are fee-payers. In 22 out of the 30 
.schools cited the majority of the pupils pay no fees, and in 11 of them, numbering 582 

* The returns show a considerahlo increase in the average foe in Burma, wliich is not explained 
in the report, hut is possibly accounted for bj- the raising of rates in anglo-vernacular primarv schools 
of certain districts. ■ ■ ‘ . 
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j ipils odI} 43 ore feppijers on •vtfirige of 4 per scl ool Of the totfll nuniler ol 
] ! 2 j)s in tlcse scbools iboal tiroSftls pay fees The figures indicate th t tl ere are 
1 lEy localities in the Punjab irber© tl e payment of school fees is esceptional and that 
tie importance of tie question so far as this province is concerned has been greatly 
exaggerated The small payment made by some of the non agriculturist parents 
merely represents a cess or rate aucb as is already paid by the agriculturists in another 
form and is commonly levied in Tfestem coiintnes from all classes of the community 

The same report says that no evidence is forthcoming to show that the 
levy of fees on the scale prevailing m that province (by no means the lowest 
in India) has had any eiiect in diecking school attendance on the contrar} 
the classes evempted from pajraent are the least ready to send their children 
to school 

299 In the debates on the subject of free elementary education which 
tool place in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1910 and 1911 it was urged 
that while total exemption was ta itself desirable it would be premature and 
impractical so long as the demand for education v\ as in excess of the supply 
and so long as the supply of education was limited by financial considerations 
to remit fees and thereby pro tanto to reduce the funds available for its exten 
Sion Nevertheless large as are the fee concessions in the provinces the 
Govermnent of India has declared m favour of a larger extension of free 
elementary education and has made this one of the objects of expenditure 
from its recent grants 
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IX — educational surveys 

300 Perhaps the most important departure of the quinquennium has been 
the commencement of a systematic survey of each province for the distribution 
and increase of schools In some provinces such as the Bengals the number 
of schools 15 already large for the area to covered But they are small 
institutions often overlapping one another their separate existence makes 
for waste of funds and melficiency They are frequently grouped in favour 
ed localities while other areas are left unprovided Here the obvious policy 
IS one of concentration — the opening of a large efficient school in the place of 
several small schools— and of redistribution — the establishment of new m 
stitutions in areas of the latter kind The task is beset by an elementary 
difficulty— the supply of correct maps especially in a country over much of 
which the vagaries of rivers are constantly changing the face of the earth 
And care has to be exercised that a single school be not mechanicall} regarded 
as efficiently serving a group of closcfy situated villages when in truth the 
children would have to cross a deep water cut or a morass in order to attend 
Madras aUo la thickly scliooled and so are certain portions of Bombay where 
for instance, the district of Broach has but seven villages of any size without 
a school In other parts of India there is generally ample room for evpan 
Sion little for concentration 

301 Orders on the subject of educational surveys were issued by tlic 
Government of India in 1911 The work is being pushed on In Madras 
the director himself is undertaking the work The Government of the 
United Provinces has decided that a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of primary education diall be taken at once by a committee representa 
tive of official and non official opinion A detailed survey is being carried out 
in each district of the Central Provinces showing the villages their popula 
tion the position and status of existing schools the general principle will be 
the grouping of feeder schools round model vernacular middle schools subject 
to modification in view of local conditions 

302 But the labour of mapping alone IS a long one and it is yet too early 
to S“e the results In Eastern Bengal however a survey was commenced in 
1906 in connection with the proposal to establish board schools in those dis 
tnets (The problem did not arise in Assam where the sjsteni of board 
schools already prevailed and where the two divisions possess only one school 
respectively for 16 3 and for 14 3 square miles ) The scheme is described in 
detail in a note printed amraig the proceedings of the Allahabad conference 
to which is appended a specimen educational map of a district It involved 
tliree processes— the concentration of grants in over schooled areas the con 
struction of maps and the establishment of board lower pnraaiy schools The 
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first was iict'cssavv in order to render necessary schools more cflicient and 
to save funds for the work of general cxjrnnsion. As was to he expected, the 
carrving out of this part of the scheme was not unattended with danger and 
difiiculty: and tlic report slates that the spread of jn-imary education was 
temporarily affected by drastic and indiscriminate action in several districts. 
Nevertheless, even after the withdrawal of grants from schools which over- 
lapped with other schools, the distribution remains one school for every 2-3 
square miles in the Dacca division, for every 4 square miles in the Rajshahi 
division and for every 8-5 in the Chittagong division. Tlic next task was 
the preparation of maps. " Inspecting ofliccrs,” says the report, ‘‘ arc imonc 
to neglect the growth of schools where the population is comparatively 
depressed and where touring is a matter of great dilllculty, and to congregate 
schools in the larger and more accessible villages.” It. was now decided to 
rover the country with a network of good .'schools, one in each pavchaiiaii 
union — equivalent -in area to alKiut nine square miles. A good aided scliool 
might, if well situated, serve as the union school. Otherwise a board school 
was established. ^Icantimc, the aided .school .system was retained — save for 
the withdrawal of grants where schools overlapped — so that the board schools 
were linked up by a finer mesh of privately managed institutions. Finally, 

Itlr. Roy thus describes the method of starting these schools : — 

“ Tlie hoard, in consulUition wiih the inspoclinp stall, docidos wlint existing seliools 
are snnieiently central and sucee.'sful to ju.stify their conversion into hoard .schools, 
and where allogcther new .schools should he cslahli.shed. Programmes are then drawn 
up for gradual execution during a series of year.s. Wlien tlic particular hoard schools 
that arc to he cstahlished in each year have heen selected, the fir.sl stej) is to obtain land 
for them. Proprietors or tenants are genenilly willing to hand over about half an acre 
of land to the hoard for this purpo.se. As a legal title i.s nccessaiy, type deeds have been 
supplied to hoards. In the case of tenants who do not possess oeeujianey rights the con- 
e.urrcnce of the superior landlord has likewise to he obtained. For the erection of 
Imilding.s a lump grant is annually made to each hoard on the nssumjition that each • 

building will cost, aj)])roximntcly, Ps. fiOO. Some local contribution, however small, 
towards this .sum is insisted upon in all hut the jioorest localities, and is as a rule readily 
given. 'When the scheme was initiated, a choice Indween a number of tyjie-plans wa.s 
given to the hoards, in order to allow for diversities of local conditions. The material to 
he employed might ho wooden fnimes and bamboo matting, mud or rough masonry, 
according to circumstances. The building, rate.s again vary eonsiderahly. In some 
areas masonry jdinths are possible; in other.s their cost is prohibitive. The roof is 
invariably corrugated iron, with a thick ceiling to reduce the temperature. The inte- 
rior floor space is gonerall}’ from -lijO to 500 square feet, and there is always a small 
verandah m front. In some hoards the work is done by contractors, hut the best results 
arc obtained where the villagers themselves erect the schools, since there is then no 
scamping and material is supplied at low rates. Some hoards have found it worth while 
to employ a special suh-overseer for the supervision of these works.” 

In tin's manner, 1,345 new board schools have been o])cncd, while in two 
divisions out of the three G58 good aided institutions serve as union schools. 

The total number of pancJtayaii unions is 4,701. A substantial portion of 
the task has already been accomplished. The report pronounces the scheme 
a .success. Had larger funds been available, progress would have been more 
rapid; for, as already remarked, the people are coming forward with offers of 
land and contributions far in excess of the number of schools which the 
boards can annually undertake. The result has been that while the total 
number of schools (board and privately managed) has only slightly increased, 
the number of pupils has grown by 14S,597 and the number per scliool by 8. 

X. — The education of those in employment. 

303. Poverty, custom and the apparent inutility of education have com- Employment 
binsd to bring about the general emploj'^ment of child-labour in India. This and education 
acts as one of the most powerful obstacles to the extension of elementary of children ■ 
instruction. The difficulty and such remedies as have been attempted may be, 
considered as they affect the child of the agriculturist or the labourer, the fac- 
tory or tea-garden child and the employee of riper years. 

304. The problem of the agriculturist’s or labourer’s child is at once the (a) of agri- 
largest and the most difficult. The small boy is expected to help his parent at culhirists. 
times of sowing, weeding and reaping, sometimes to tend the cattle per- 
petually and generally to do odd jobs about the house. It may be surmised 

x2 
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that the child too prefers these out of door and active forms of employment 
to the sedentary and monotonous confinement of a school Apart irom the 
prescription of a curriculum which the parent aMll consider useful and tlie 
child attnetne the obvious remedy is a half time system which will provide 
a simplified form of instruction for those nho must spend a portion of the 
day ifi the fields release them from school in time to perform their labours 
and thus impart education without upsetting the immemorial domestic 
economy of a large fraction of the world s inhabitants The system has been 
tried and has failed Introduced thirteen years ago into the Central Pro 
Vinces it insisted on the attendanceof the poorer children only for three Jioitrs 
at most in the early morning and was undoubtedly beneficial for a t me But 
the last quinquennial review stated that its effect in overcoming the reluct 
ance of parents had been small and that its introduction was unjiopular in 
Berar where parents are richer readily permit their children to go to school 
and demand full value for their monev A somewhat gimilar experiment 
made in the northern dmsion of Bombay in 1902 was entirely unsuccessful 
Another attempt was made m 1909 m a few schools of that division Here 
however it was confined to the busy agricultural seasons and provided for 
attendance in the afternoon after the return of the children from the fields 
This experiment likewise failed and was discontinued The fact is says 
the inspector that if children are going to the fields they go there for the 
day and cannot be induced to attend school that da.} It is hoped that a 
satisfactory solution has now been found whereby the rudiments of know 
ledge may be rapidly diffused while provision is also made for higher verna 
cular instruction Schools are to be divided into rural and full primarj the 
former b^mg merely a truncated form of the latter with an identical course 
so fac^s-4hs-t^aching goe» In the Punjab tbe half time zamtndan school 
was similarly unsuccessful largely because the people would not accept a 
curriculum which did not enable the child to proceed further up tbe educa 
tionai ladder Such of the»e institutions as survived have been merged into 
the system of rural schools and m 1908 it was found necessary to link up 
the rural school like its rival the town school with the ^secondary school sys 
tem while retaining certain differences of curnculuto The following 
remarks of an inspector in the Punjab are significant — 

To the few agneaUansts who wish Iheir children to go out into the world tmd 
therefore to proceed to a secondary education the priniarv school is popular wl ere it 
leads on to the m ddle course and unpopular wl ere it« curr oulum is distinctively rural 
but to tie ordinarv village agncuUunst wl ose hoy attends school for no reason in 
frrrfn.'cif4r or itecnase fie is as4«f to 6v f&e hxrit bimb^irdar tl e suihwi’ [s evjiraih’jr vowr 
plaine I of for unfitting its pupils for field life afterwards and tl e rural school eurri 
culuni 18 metelv a dehision and a snare Tl e conservative agncultunst is naturally 
averse to a schooling tl at seems to him to benefit the pupil only if be deserts his father s 
occupation 

The fact is that a curtailed school day involves a curtailed curriculum 
The benefits derived from this are not obvious It does not enable a boy to 
proceed to a secondary school Nor does it provide the boy who wants only a 
vernacular education with sufficient knovvlMse or mental discipline to pre 
vent his early relapse into illiteracy So much for tlie rational objections of 
the parent Further there are powerful counter attractions — the sunshine 
the free life the fascination of the hereditary labour in the fields and the 
healthful weariness that it induces 

\ 305 There are other types of labourers in the village — ^weavers fisher 

ihen tanners scavengers etc Here the difficulties of early employment are 
enhanced by those of caste prejudice Tbe education of these sections of tbe 
cornmunitv will be treated of— so far as it is capable of treatment— in the 
chapter dealing with depressed classes But the following passage from the 
United Provinces report may fitly be quoted here — 

The school going population has from time immemorial been confined to tl o 
bigl er or clean castes and the idea of throwing them open to tl e low castes 1 as been 
repugnant to the Indian mind Bat lately a certain amount of interest has been dis 
nlaved in the depressed classes by leaders of opinion but generally the interest has not 
got beyond academic discussion of the claims of ah to education St H the recognition 
of the rwl t is somctl ing Tl la vear however cases are reporte 1 of actual work ^ ng 
attempted in difierent parts of the prtmnce more espcciallv in Meerut on I De! n Iltin 
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The inspector thus describes tbe school be visited in Debra Dun : ‘ Excellent vork is 

being done and boys are all very keen. Tbej' come along as soon as tbeir work is over 
and stay for about two hours. They are tauglit reading, writing and a little arithmetic. 

Tbe schools are conducted by tbe Arya Saniaj and, as far as I remember, there are about 
150 boys in tbe three schools that are being maintained.’ In Gorakhpur the district 
hoard have provided teachers (three appointed by the Salvation Armj’- and two by the 
board) in five dom colonies. The dams are said to be much opposed to the education of 
their children, and the progress up to the jjresent is meagre; but as the chairman remarks, 

‘ they started as an experiment and may possibl}’' prove the pioneers in low-caste educa- 
tional institutions.’ In Allahabad and Benares there have been meetings to discuss 
schemes for educating artisans and domestic servants’ children, but subscriptions did 
not flow in readily and the promoters seem to be rather discouraged. They need not 
anticipate anything but sympathy and help from government should anj’^thing come of 
their efforts.” 

306. Compared with the problem of the preceding paragraphs, that of (c) in factory 
factory children is minute in size, but important by reason of the desirability employ. 

of placing things upon a proper footing while they are of-manageable dimen- 
sions in view of the possibility of a sudden industrial expansion. The Fac- 
tory Labour Commission of 1908 did not consider that factory owners should 
be compelled to provide elementary education for the children employed, since 
education in India is not compulsory ; but they thought everything should be 
done to afford facilities and that the only solution was the establishment of 
special schools for factory children at suitable centres close to the factories 
vvhere the course of instruction would be repeated twice a day for the benefit 
of each set of half-timers and the maximum attendance for each set would be 
two hours. These special schools would have to be financed by- the local 
authorities, but factory owners would probably assist. They also suggested 
that the child of thirteen years' of age who could produce a certificate of 
proficiency should be permitted to woi‘k as a ‘ young person ’ if pronounced 
physically fit. Where industries are small and scattered, or where employ- 
ment is of an intermittent nature, organisation is difficult. But the Govern- 
ment of India have urged the importance of adequate arrangements in larger 
centres, especially in cotton and jute mills, Avhere it is probable that about 
37,000 children are employed. Government, municipalities and mill-owners, 

' separately or in combination, have opened schools at a considerable number of 
these centres — at Madras,, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Hooghly, Cawnpore, Agra 
and Nagpur. Often the" apathv or hostility of the hands acts as a check to 
attendance or .quickly empties the school; and, Avhere pressure is brought' on 
children to attend by the mill-owner, the children sometimes leave the mill. 

Figures of attendance are available 'for four provinces, containing about half 
the children thus employed. About 16 per cent, of the children are at school. * 
Disappointing as the result is, it is to be remembered that the percentage of 
those at school to the children of a school-going age of all kinds in India is 
but 17-7. The problem is a difficult one and calls for constant effort. 

307. There is another class of organised and concentrated employment (d) on tea 
on the tea gardens. These are situated chiefly in Assam. The question of gardens. 
the education of the children of the garden labourers has for some time 
attracted the attention of government; and certain of the employers have 
opened schools on their estates at their own expense. During the quinquen- 
nium, the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam deputed an officer to 
enquire into the conditions of education. -It was found that the majority of 

boys and practically all the girls grow up illiterate. It was suggested that 
managers should be offered the choice of schools entirely maintained by govern- 
ment, of aided half-time schools under the control of the emplojmr, but open 
to regular inspection, and of unaided schools under the same management and 
open only to informal visits from government officers. A programme was 
drawn up, a financial scheme was framed and money was allotted. It is yet 
too early to judge of the success of these measures. But the report sufficiently 
indicates the difficulties that may be anticipated. Some of the schools which 
were established have already collapsed. In the Eajshahi division of Eastern 
Bengal a fair number of schools have been opened ; but the attendance seems 
to be mediocre. - 

308. There are night schools for adults. They are intended to provide Night schools. 
education for day-labourers who desire to extend the education they received 
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IS boy«i or to repur its omission Ordintnly tliey are free schools conducted 
by the teachers of day schools who thus earn some additional grant In some 
places members of the police chaprassis and domestic servants are reported 
as attending them But as pointed out in the Bombay report they are most 
likely to succeed in industriaJ centres Thus there has bwn slow but steady 
increase in Bombaj from 96 schools with 2 19S pupils to 101 schools witii 
2 571 pupils and in Bengal from 733 schools with 13 728 pupils to 923 schools 
with 17 215 pupils In Eastern Bengal and Assam on the other hand where 
there are few industrial centres apart from tea gardens there has been 
decline nor is this to be wondered at since the report appears to indicate 
that the attendants are ratyats The comparatively small increase in Bom 
bay is attributed by one of the inspectors to the poor instruction and the non 
payment of fees and the report considers there is little future for such insti 
tutiQUa In the Bengal report the opinion of Rai Sahib Bhagavati Sahay (an 
additional inspector) is quoted to the effect that so long as the labourer for' 
whom this class of schools is intended can earn a decent living without educa 
tion there u ill not be any real demand for such schools and a night school 
in the sense of a continuation school is out of the question so long as educa 
tion IS not regarded as an end in itself A popular night class is attached 
to the industrial school at Lucknow and another also fairly successful to tha*’ 
at Gorakhpur Perhaps their comoarative popularity is to be partly assigned 
to the nature of the institutions to which they are attached at Lucknow in 
response to tlie request of the labourers the workshops' have been thrown 
open at night in order that the learners maj study modern machinery in 
operation 

800 A special kind of institution is meptioned in the Bengal report — con 
tinualion schools for those whose education has been slight and who also 
desire instruction in technical and commercial subiects Their nuralier has 
declined but they contain over 4 000 pupils and government contributed 
nearly Rs 13 000 to their cost In addition to other defects they have not 
been established at centres of trade and industry and their condition is at 
present the subject of enqmrj 

XI — Middle vematulaT schools 

310 The middle vernacular school had its origin in the tlnited Provinces 
vhcre it formed part of Mr Thomason s system It is a kind of glorified 
primary school situated in a large village and continuing elementary instruc 
tion generaffj ffirougli two standards, beyond tfie upper primary nv 
classification of these institutions is a dilliculty Under orders issued in 
1883 they were placed among secondary schools but as regards both their 
character then intention and their effect they belong to the primary school 
system and they are now clashed as such m Madras and Bombaj Thej con 
tain all the classes of the primary school in addition to the additional ->n 
called middle classes The> carry the education of the ullage boy whos'^ 
parents desire for him something better than mere elementary instruction 
to a stage u hich ivill enable him to appreciate the literature of the vern acular 
and imbibe slightly advanced knowledge in geography history and perhaps 
science They produce the material from which are found the most promis 
mg teachers of vernacular institutionh in ‘^ome provinces indeed they con ^ 
tain small training classes as u ell as classes of general instruction 

311 In tlie middle vernacular school the time of the pupil is not taken up 
nor the continuity of bis studies broken and retarded by the necessity of 
learning a foreign language In Madras and the Bengals indeed English is 
admitted In tlie two latter provinces it foims a voluntary subject the 
introduction of which was popular owing to the fact that the general curn 
culum was the saui" in secondarj and in primarj schools The sharp distinc 
tion now drawn in Eastern Bengal and Assam between the courses m middle 
vernacular and middle English schools and the reservation of middle verm 
cuhr scholar&hips to schools of that denomination have largely reduced the 
numbers of those reading English in the former kind of school 

312 Om ing to the increasing popularity of English education the gn 
dual decline and final extinction of middle vern’'cular schools are commonly 
prophesied ^ t the number shows an increase— from 2 039 schools with 
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includiDg childhood when the percentjige is naturally insignificant) If wc 
take the male population over 10 years of age, the percentage of literacy is 
15 1 

317 It is important, in judging the lalue of the education given, to con 
sider the length of school life and the effect upon literacy In 1912 figures 
were collected showing the classification and approximate age of the majority 
of pupils in ordinary schools throughout India The composite table com 
piled from these figures is shown as general table X The classification differs 
slightly in provinces, ey , some have no infant classes so named, others have 
one and others tuo such dasses Hence the figures in columns A and B and 
to a less extent the figures under other ailumns have had to be adjusted so as 
to produce a uniform classification It is necessary to consider here onlj the 
primary stages Pupils under secondary education number 353 000 , and 
this IS the number contained in columns VI to X and a portion of V It ill 
suffice therefore to consider the columns A to V, which may be taken as 
shou ing the pupils under primary instruction 

318 The calculation of the average schooUife which may be deduced from 
these figures is necessarily based upon a considerable number of assumptions 
and approximations It may be assumed that each child reading m a higher 
stage has read in the stage before , also, that the time taken by each pupil m 
passing through each stage is a year The particulars recorded for each age 
do not bear out the accuracy of these assumptions, but age figures m India 
cannot be regarded with any reliance Further, the proportion of children 
who have read for any given period depends, not on the number of children 
shown in the lower stages in this table, but on the figures which would have 
been shown in tables for previous years had such figures been collected This 
may be rectified by assuming (what is approximately correct) that the numbers 
attending school in recent years have b^ increasing at the rate of five per 
cent per annum The method of calculation is shown in appendix XvII 
The average school life of the primary pupil (that is, of the great bulk of 
pupils) is approximately 3 83 years 

319 It is interesting to observe that the provincial tables show that school 
life 13 longer where the board school s^tem prevails, eg, the age is very short 
in Bengaf moderate in Jfadras comparatively long m Bombay the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces Exceptions are the Punjab and 
Burma The organisation of classes in the Punjab doubtless causes the 
school age as calculated to appear shorter than it really is , m Burma the 
public schools educate less than half the pupils and presumably draw those 
who would naturally stay a considerable time under instruction, thus 
vitiating the comparison 

320 Before full deductions can be made from these figures, it is necessary 
to consider the important question of literacy and illiteracy At the census 
of 1901 It was found that of the total population of India (both British India 
and native States) 53 persons in every thousand were literate At the census 
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These figures are for the whole of India inclusive of native States and 
other portions not dealt with in this review. In British provinces, literates 
number 62 per mille; in native States and agencies, 46 per mille. 

321. It is important to remember that the definition of literacy adopted in 
1911 differed from that of 1901, and likewise from that prescribed for earlier 
enumerations. In 1881 and 1891, the population was divided into tliree 
categories — ^the literate, the learning and the illiterate. In 1901. the class of 
‘ the learning ’ was dropped ; jand, literacy was defined as the ability boBi to 
read and to write any language. In 1911 the definition was ability to write 
a letter to' a friend and read the answer to it. Hence those who can read 
but not write are not numbered among the literate; and their number is 
doubtless large. These changes have had two effects. First, as was remarked 
in the census report for 1901, the tendency of the enumerators was probably 
to oriht from the category of the literate those persons who were still under 
instruction even though they had passed beyond the preliminary stage of 
education. This would depress the figures for the age period 10 — 15 
and would account for the large -difference between the figures in that and 
the next age period. (As this consideration affected comparison with the 
figures of 1881 and 1891 the Census Commissioner suggested that the 
comparison should be of those over 15 years of age, and that it be assumed 
that all who, at the two first enumerations, were classed as over 15 years and 
as ‘ learning.’ '■should be reckoned as literate. The result of this, when 
computed for all India, is a proportion of 82 literates per mille as against 
74 in 1901.) Second, the more stringent definition has doubtless excluded in 
1911 persons whose attainments would, in 1901, have entitled them to be 
classed as literate. This is particularly remarked in the report from Burma., 
where the proportions of literacy were found to have undergone reduction, 
especially in those areas where the fongyi kyaung (or monastic school) is 
most prevalent, presumably because the measure of education attained in 
these indigenous institutions was insufficient to enable its recipients to 
comply with the new condition. As will be noticed later on, girls are excluded 
from monastic schools. And it is significant that in Burma, while the 
percentage of literacy has risen during the decade ending 1911 from 215 to 
222 per mille for the total population, it has fallen, as regards the male 
population, from 378 to 376, and has risen, as regards the female, from 45 
to 61. In the figures for all India, the stagnation for both sexes in the age 
period 0 — 10 and the actual retrogression among males during that period are 
doubtless due to the more exacting definition. This receives further 
confirmation from Madras where the definition now prescribed throughout 
India was adopted in 1901 and where the increase in literacy amounts -to 28 
per cent, as against 16 per cent, for the rest of India. 

322. It is necessary briefly to compare the literacy figures for different Literacy in 
provinces. This is shown in the following diagram, in which a shaded line different 
represents literacy among males, a black line among females. The diagram provinces. 
has been kindly supplied by the Hon’ble Mr. Gait, the Census Commissioner. 

It does not show Eastern Bengal and Assam, the figures for which are 
included in Bengal, while those for the new province of Bihar and Orissa 
have been separated. 

Diagram showing the number of persons -per 1,000 in each province who are 

literate. 
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It Will be seen that among provinces Burma where caste and furda are 
unknown and where there is a firmly established system of indigenous schools, 
easily takes the first place A second locality where education is compara 
ti\ely widespread is the extreme south of India This is not so clearly shown 
in the Madras figures But the-southern districts of Madras show a high per 
centage the little province of Cooi^ is contained in this area and so are the 
native States of Cochin and Travoncxire where literate males are about 250 
and literate females about 60 per thousand In these areas there is a large 
Indian Christian community amounting to 25 per cent of the population 
Bengal Madras as a whole and Bomhaj come next with their comparatively 
large record of British rule their sea boards their marketable crops and 
the former with its tradition of learning its large middle class and the 
mental agility and taste for sedentary employment which characterise its 
inhabitants The United Provinces the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
are the moat backward among the larger administrations These are land 
locked territories highly agncultiiral consideiable tracts are inhabited by 
lackward communities and in some parts education was almost unknown 
before the British occupation Needless to say literacy is much commoner 
in the cities than in rural tracts — 303 per mil'le of males and 91 per mille 
of females As for the knowledge of English it is spreading rapidly I 7 
million now know English — an advance of 50 per cent on 1901 

General con 323 The general inferences whicli ue may draw are as follows (i) 

cluswns re Literacy has increased during the decade which began a year before the com 

gardtng grouth mencement of the quinquennium ending 1006 07 and closed a year before the 
of literacy end of the quinquennium under review The increase reckoned on actual 
figures lias been from 53 to 50 per mille reel oned on the population over 16 
years of age from 74 to 82 per mille (n) The increase Ins been proportion 
ately greater among girls than among boys representing an advance of 61 per 
cent in the case of the former of 16 per cent in the latter This is especially 
shown by the low proportion of female literates of 20 years and upwards 
as compared with that m the age periods 10 — 15 and 15-^20 years Some of 
the census reports notice this striking advance (tit) The general increase is 
to some extent minimised by the" more stringent definition of literacy 
which has been adopted 

Comparison of 324 A comparison between tbe figures of education and those of literacy 

S uresof produces some interesting results It is generally supposed that in the 

iicaii&n uilJ) majority of cases the jesaJts of education in India are not permanent The 
those of truth of this supposition may be roughly tested by comparing the proportion 

literacy of pupils in a period of five years and the proportion of literates in some 

subsequent period of five years with the actual population living during those 
periods The periods taken may be from 5 to 10 years of age for education 
and from 15 to 20 years for literacy It is undesirable to take the inter 
vening quinary period since those at school during it are fast diminishing 
and those reckoned literate are probably minimised by the fact that many are 
still under instruction The result is that 108 per mille of the population 
from the completion of the fifth to the completion of the tenth year are under 
education and 91 per raille are literate from the completion of the fifteenth 
to that of the twentieth year It would however be dangerous to accept 
this as even an approximately correct calculation Ages in India are 
difficult to ascertain and the figures for ages given in general table X conflict 
with those given for classes It is safer to ignore the ages and simply take 
the earliest period of five years schooling assuming that the children at school 
during these file stages are aged about 5 to 10 years This gives 148 at 
school in every thousand of the cliildren between those ages If 01 per mille 
are subsequently literate then 39 per cent of those-educated rapidly lose the 
benefit of their education The calculation is vitiated by the facts that the 
literates are the product not of the figures for 1912 hut of smaller figures in 
e irlier years and that general table X does not show quite the full number 
of those under primary education These two causes of error act in opposite 
directions and may be taken os roughly cancelling each other The failure 
of education to produce literacy in 39 per cent of those educated may be 
» assigned to the short school age and to the fact that the schooling takes place 
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at a veiy early age when its effects are easily effaced. In Burma alone the 
percentage pf literacy between the ages of 15 and 20 exceeds (and largely 
exceeds) that of education for an earlier period of five years. The explanation 
is that elementary instruction is largely given in monastic schools, many of 
which are unrecognised and hence not included in the figures on which this 
calculation is based, and whose figures (even if they were included) would 
probably be under-stated. 
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U33ArTlCH IX. 

PUOKESS.LONAL CO.LijJ5GES AjSMJ SCHOOLS. 


I. — Intmluctorit. 

325. Tlic present, chaplor de.'ila with law, medicine, engineering, ngricnl- 
turc ami allied subjects. Not all tlie institutions eoneerned are administered 
by the departments of education. Law and engineeriim colleges and schools 
arc nominally under the huml directors or universities, but their adminislra- 
lion is largely influenced by the educational policy of the High Courts and 
the Public Works Departments. Certain legal e.vaminaiions are, for ex- 
ample, controlled absolutely by the High Courts, while the universities con- 
trol others. Medical institutions are under the supervision of the medical 
departments. Agrieullure and forc.stry arc not administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education and the final authority on these subjects in India is the 
Department of Pevenue and Agriculture. Veterinary work is also dealt with 
in the same department. 


II. — Low. 

320- There arc various grades of legal pract itioners in India. Advocates Legal practi- 
or rokils of a Uigh Court practise liefore that court (but t he latter do not, save tiojicrs and 
at Madras and Allahaiiad, practi.se on its.^original side). Pleaders and f hetr quaU'fica- 
mit/chfars practise in the suliordinatc courts, .save in the Punjab, Burma andfion^. 

Central Provinces where first grade pleaders arc allowed to practise in the 
Chief Court of the province. Admission to the rolls and the qualifications 
for admission arc decided by the chartered High Courts of Calcutta, I^Iadras, 

Bombay and iVUahabad, and also (subject to the Local Government’s approval 
of the rules framed under the Legal Practitioners Act) by the non-chartcred 
Chief Courts of the Punjab and Burma. The High and Chief Courts arc 
also empowered to make rules (subject to previous sanction of the Local Gov- 
ernment in the ease of Chief Courts) for the qualifications, admission and 
certificates of persons deemed jiroper to be enrolled as pleaders of subordinate 
courts. The usual qualifications recognised arc (?) a call to the bar of England 
or Ireland or enrolment as an advocate of the principal courts of Scotland; 

(ii) the passing of an Indian university degree in law — the B.L. or LL.B., 
the M.L. or LL.M., the D.L. or lA.D,; (Hi) the jiassing of the pleadership 
examination prescribed and conducted by the court itself; {iv) the passing of 
a minor examination, such as that for yitiik/ifars, gcnci-ally held by the court. 

The qualifications carry difi'erent jirivilegcs under different courts. Calcutta 
admits as advocates onlv barristers of lingland or Ireland and advocates of 
Scotland, and now likewise insists on a year’s practice in chambers in England 
(unle.ss the candidate is a member of the faculty of advocates in Scotland), and 
either three years’ education in addition to this in the United Kingdom or a 
degree of a university either of the United Kingdom or of India. Other 
courts recognise the same but have not adopted the added conditions — save 
that the Bombay High Court requires a yeai’’’s practice in chambers; but they 
also recognise Indian qualifications. Madras admits masters of laws of the 
Madras University after a period of further study; Bombay admits bachelors 
of laws of the University of Bombay after attendance and a further exami- 
nation; Allahabad admits LL.D.’s of the University of Allahabad; the Pun- 
jab admits pleaders of the first grade who have practised for ten years (five 
of these in the Chief Court) or for three years in the Chief Court after obtain- 
ing the degree of doctor of laAvs of the Punjab University. Bombay and 
Allahabad also admit High Court or first grade pleaders after ten years’ prac- 
tice and under certain conditions. Madras and Burma admit advocates of 
other High Courts. 

327. The qualification for enrolment as a vakil is usually the bachelor- 
ship of law, with some further distinction— either honours at the examination, 
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or a further test, or a certain number of ycais of practice A Javr degree is 
not insisted on at Bombay and Allahabad, piovided the prescribed exami- 
nation IS passed, but at the latter High Court two years’ attendance at a law 
college IS required A pleader must either have a law degree or have passed 
the examination prescribed by the court, foi admission to which certain gene 
ral educational qualifications are usually laid down At Madras the candi- 
date for the first grade pleadcrship inust be a graduate, foi the second grade 
an under graduate At Calcutta and Allahabad the intermediate standaid 
IS required, and also attendance at a law class recognised by the court The 
qualification required in a mukktat is generally the matriculation or its equi 
valent (m the Punjab the intermediate) and a special examination 

328 The pleadership mtammatiou entitles the successful candidate to 
plead in subordinate courts — such as those of distnet and sessions judges A 
mukhtar (in provinces where tins grade exists) generally practises (but does 
not plead) in the courts of subordinate judges, but in the Punjab he is per 
mitted to practise in all civil courts sulwramatc to the Cliief Court, and to 
plead in criminal courts infci lor to the sessions court It is cot necessary now 
to enter into the qualifications of attorneys or differences of nomenclature 
found in different provinces 

320 This preface is necessary in older to show the precise place occupied 
by those who have undergone their legal training in India ana the functions 
of the universities in connection with th.it tiaining As to the former, it will 
have been observed that barristers have generally the advantage over those 
trained in India for purposes of enrolment as advocates and practice upon the 
original side of High and Chief Courts I he Indian law degrees can be 
obtained only after graduation in arts or science, .and by success in a search 
mg examination ihis has led many Indians to utilise the easier though 
more expensive conditions leading to a call to the bai The resultant anom^y 
of ’ England returned barristeis of no outstanding ability, ranking above 
purely Indian products of repute and experience, has recently attracted 
attention The High Comt of Calcutta has adopted the measures detailed 
above for ensuring a due measure of ^neral qualifications in those who are 
enrolled as its advocates, and the Hi^ Court of Bombay has prescribed the 
condition of one year $ practice in chambers * 

330 As to the functions of the univcisities, these bodies prescribe and 
conduct examinations which are lecogniscd by the courts as qualifying sue 
cessful candidates for enrolment under themselves oi their subordinate courts 
in various grades The courts further inaLe use of educational institutions in 
that the pleadership classes, attendance at which is compulsory before the 
pleadershtp examination can be attempted, are connected with and generally 
held in arts colleges often in combination with law degree classes But the 
special examinations foi pleaderships are conducted 3^ the High or Chief 
Courts 

331 The stoiy ot legal education is told iii Mi N.athans leview The 
original Acts of incorpoiation empowered the univeisities to grant degrees in 
law A sub committee was appointed to consider the regulations for the 
three older universities Instructed to follow the model of the London Uni- 
versity, it found that the systems of Hindu and Muhammadan law and the 
procedure and practice of Indian courts rendered the mandate impossible of 
close fulfilment Two systems of opposite character evolved themselves — cod 
centration at single colleges in hladros, Bombay and the Punjab, the growth 
of classes at numerous local colleges m Bengal and the United Provinces 
Bombay more properly assumed a mid vvay position, for, while the Govern 
ment Law College (more properly an evening school attached to the Elphin- 
stone College) alone taught the full course, classes attached to other colleges 
could present pupils for the preliminary examination~a plan which has 
now been abolished Both systems proved unsatisfactoiy and were found to 
produce ‘ many graduates m law, but few real lawyers ’ , but the latter was 
the more unsatisfactory of the two, because instruction (inadequate in both) 
was often almost non existent in widely dispersed classes The following 
quotation from the report of the Calcutta University may be taken as 
typical ■ — “ There was not a single cqllege devoted entirely to the teaching of 
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law; and judged from the point of view of the requirements of the new regu- 
lations they were-nll found to be far below the mark. The arrangements 
made AvereVholly inadequate and could only be regarded as mere colourable 
compliance Avith'thc regulations. 'J'hc students ns a rule were found to be 
irregular and unpunctxitrl in their attendance; and in the majority of cases 
discipline was found to be extremely lax.” The report quotes the opinion of 
Sir Ashutosh hrukharji, the Vice-Chancellor “ The majority of students 
have no books; they do' not intend to listen to the lectures ; very many of them 
are employed as teachers in schools or clerks in public olliccs, and their only 
anxiety is to get. credit for attendance at a certain number of lectures as 
required by the university regulations; and it is by no means an unusual in- 
cident for a student to get himself marked present by a j-iroxy.” 

The feature of the quinquennium has been the recognition of these facts 
accompanied by attemjxts at remedy — the establishment of central institu- 
tions, the reform of cour.scs and the improvement of the condition of students 
by the opening of hostels. 

332. All}' action tending to render le.ss easy the cntiy to a remunerative f?c/om during' 
and attractive profession is naturally regarded with some o])position. T\\Qthc qiimqmn- 
dual control over courses and examinations does not facilitate reform. It is m'um. 
therefore not 'surprising to find that in the Bengals (where oppcDsition would 
naturally bn most strong) the steps hitherto taken have resulted in a qualified 
success. Much, however, has been accomplished. Law colleges and classes*' 
numbered' 35 in 1902 and 33 in 1007. They have now been reduced to 25, 
including two colleges which have not been .shown in the llcngal general tables. 

There has been no falling off in students, who were 2,808 in 1002, and now 
are 3,046. On the other hand, not only ha.s exjicnditure risen from 
Rs. 1,2.5,786 in 1902 and Es. 1,57,008 in 1007 to Rs. 2,64,494 in 1912, but 
expenditure from provincial funds, which (owing to the ehea]') scale on which 
the schools were run and the theory that thej' must jiay or more than pay for 
themselves) was a mhms quantity in the two previous quinquennia, is now 
Rs. 37,093 a year; this means an increase of Rs. 40,640 since in 1907 govern- 
ra(jnt made Rs. 3,547 out of its cla.sscs. The changes in the way of concen- 
tration of institutions and improvement of .staff, curricula and supervision 
are given in detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

333. Madras, Bombay, the Punjab. Burma and the Central Provinces (c) Goncentra- 
each possess one institution; the United Provinces has five. Eastern BengaUion o/ teacZi- 
and Assam four and Bengal eleven. inq. 

In Madras the Government Law College prejiares graduates for the B.L, " 
degree and for the first grade jileadenshiji examination, and those who have 
passed the intermediate for the second grade pleadership. It is self-sup- 
porting. The strengthening of the stalT was under consideration at the close 
of the period and ha.s since been sanctioned. The Law College at Lahore is 
maintained by the university. A whole-time staff was ajxjxointed during the 
quinquennium, and expenditure ro.se from Rs. 11,345 to Rs. 24,585, most of 
which is covered by fees. The vernacular classes have been abolished, the 
examination rpults improved and a hostel opened. In Bomhay, too, there is 
now only one institution — ^the Government Law School (classed as a college). 

At the beginning of the quinquennium, six mofiissil colleges were also recog- 
nised as preparing for the preliminary LL.T). In 1907, Dr. Selby pointed 
' out that if a full-time college with non-practising tutors could be established, 
the course of study might be reduced to two years after graduation and the 
mofussil classes might disappear. The course has been so reduced; the 
classes have vanished ; but the law school (at the Elphinstone College) is still 
an evening school, where, as Mr. Prior says, tired lecturers teach "tired stu- 
dents, the whole course is not covered and the stipends are insufficient to 
attract the best laxvyers as instructors. The school now contains 458 students 
and more than pays its own expenses, which amount to Rs. 26,144. The- 
surplus funds are being accumulated for a building. 

Partial concentration has taken place in the Bengals and the United 
Provinces. Central institutions have been established ; but, while local classes 

* All aro now classed as colleges save one — ^tlio school in Bangoon. Tin's institution was omitted .•* 
troin the supplfmental tal>le in tlio Insfroview. 
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have been diminished they hare b} no means boon cvtinemshed The Un 
realty of Allahabad opened a law college m 1907, which already contains 
304 students— considerably over half the total in the province But the 
incmse in tlie number of tlicse (from 307 to 559 during the period) and the 
want of a proper habitation for the central institution haie contributed to 
the continuance of classes The total number of institutions is now five as 
against si’c in 3906 07 The TTnuersity College has a whole time principal 
a profcssor am two assistant professors Tlic ivork is carried on in the 
Muir Central College But the classes are over large for the rooms and will 
shortly lie accommodated in the new senate hall Tlie erection of a separate 
building and of a hostel is under contemplation Bengal and Eastern Ben 
gal and Assam have been affected by the new regulations the JengtJjening of 
the course and the general sense of dissatisfaction at the existing state of 
affairs In Bengal four goaernment and certain private colleges previously 
maintained law classes In the former the classes had to pay their way in 
some at least of the latter they were sources of oinsiderable income In 
1908 09 the system was changed A Universitj Law College was opened at 
Calcutta with a whole time principal three professors ana eight assistant 
professors It contains 639 students and costs nearly Rs 62 000 a ^ear of 
which Rs 23 500 cornea from provincial resources To provide for Bihar the 
classes at tlie Patna College were not only continued but raised to the status 
of a second Kw college both for B L and for pleadership students It has a 
whole time principal and four lecturers for 41 degree students and one 
lecturer for 30 students reading for the pleadership examination To provide 
for Orissa six scholarships ot Rs 30 a month tenable for two rears have 
been instituted at Patna The other B L classes attached to the government 
colleges at Hooghly Krishnagar and Cuttack were closed thev also dis 
appeared at all private college save the Ripon in Calcutta So much for 
degree classes But pleadership classes have not only been continued at the 
City Ripon and hletropolitan Colleges in Calcutta and at the Midnapore 
Berhampore and Tej Narayan Colleges but (in view of local needs) have 
been started anew at the government arts colleges of Hooghly Knsh 
nagar and Ravenshaw (Cuttack) and (as stated above) at the Government 
Patna Law College The result of this is that there are eleven colleges or 
classes (all are classed as colleges) of which three teach the B L course and 
tlie remainder the pleadership course (two of the latter mz Hooghly and 
City Colleges which had no pupils have not been sbown in general table III) 
three are government institutions one (Midnapore) is municipal one is aided 
and four are unaided The University College is strictly an aided institu 
tion but has been «ihown as one managed by government in the Bengal general 
tables The number of students is 1 146 against 3 272 in 1907 the total ex 
penditure was Rs 110 390 against Rs 43141 and the expenditure from 
provincial funds was Rs 39 725 A somewhat similar process has taken 
place in Eastern Benqal and Assam due to the same causes The B L classes 
at the Dacca Rajshahi and Braia Mohan Oilleges have been closed A single 
college has been opened at Dacca of which the principal is identical with 
the principal of the arts college while one whole time and two half time pro 
fessors have appointed At the same time however classes (with in 
significant numbers) for the pleadership examination continue to be attached 
to the Dacca Raishahi and Chittagong Colleges and (in Assam) to the high 
school at Gaiihati 

In Burma the Government College at Rangoon has a small class of ten 
students There are now no B L students It is suggested that this is the 
result of the extension of the course to three years and the professor considers 
the Calcutta University courses ill adapted to the needs of Biirman students, 
though certain changes in the retaliations to meet Buddhist requirements have 
been 'made by the university In the Central Promnees the class at Tubbulpore 
I as been abolished and the teachin" of law is now confined to the TMoin-> 
College at Nagpur The number of students is 77 having doubled in the 
quinquennium” expenditure has likewise doubled and now stands at 
Rs 9 *>17 of which Rs 4 333 is met from provincial revenues 

334 It will be ob5er^ed that there has been a tendencj to appoint full 
time principals These are generally assisted by professors who with few 
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exceptions, are practising lawyers. Tliis latter scheme is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Universities Commission and has the advantage of 
utilising the services of men who are actively engaged in the profession. 

335. Mr. Orange described at length the changes in the courses effected (c) The courses, 
under the new regulations. In the present review, the courses and the most 

recent changes in them are briefly indicated in appendix IV and shown at 
creater length in appendix XIX. The most important modifications have 
been at Calcutta and Bombay. At the former university the B.L, course has 
been prolonged to three years, or to two and a half years in the case of those 
placed in the first division at the preliminary examination. 

At Bombay the course was of three years and commenced immediately 
after the passing of the intermediate, the first LL.B. examination being 
held after one year’s study. It has now been reduced to two years and made 
wholly post-graduate. Tlie resultant closure of the classes subsidiary to the 
Government Law School has been already noticed. At all universities the 
course now commences after graduation and (save at Calcutta) occupies two 
years. It ordinarily includes jurisprudence, Roman law, Hindu and Muham- 
madan law, the law relating to persons and property, contracts and torts, 
evidence and civil procedure, crimes and criminal procedure, etc. The prin- 
ciples of equit}’^ and of legislation, international law and other subjects are 
generally added either as integral parts of the course, for honours or for the 
higher degree. An examination in some portion of the subjects for the B.L. 
or LL.B. is held at the end of each year of study. The final examination 
results show a slight improvement upon those in previous periods. Of 1,530 
candidates presented in 1912, 741 passed. The higher degree of M.L. or 
LL.M. is also conferred on the result of an examination, ordinarily after two 
years’ study subsequent to the bachelorship; the Punjab University offers no 
such degree. ' All universities save Bombay offer a D.L. or LL.D. degree on 
presentation of a thesis. 

As regards the pleadership examination, it will suffice to say that this 
is a test held under the control of the High or Chief Courts, generally as an 
alternative to the possession of a law degree. Though the classes are held in 
conjunction with the college classes for the degree, and though some univer- 
sity qualification is generally required as a condition of entrance to the ex- 
amination, the test itself is under the control of the court. The same is the 
case with the examination for mukhtars, save in the Punjab, where it is under 
the control of the university. 

336. The old type law class was (and, where it persists, still is) held in a [d) Collegiate 
class room of an arts college in the early morning or the late evening. The life and resi- 
law-lecturer would come in for an hour or so, mentally absorbed in prepara- dence. 

tion for his day’s work in the court or fatigued at its conclusion. Such of 
the students as deemed it incumbent on them to put in an appearance would 
straggle in, and hurry off at the earliest opportunity to their otvn labours 
(not infrequently those of a teacher in some neighbouring high school). There 
was no sort of corporate life, no special building, no library, no supervision. 

A certain amount has recently been done by way of supplying these institu- 
tions with local habitations. The Madras Law College has a fine building. 

The University Law College at Calcutta is held in the new Darbhanga build- 
ings, while that at Allahabad will be located in the new senate hall as soon 
as it is ready for use. The law colleges at Bombay, Nagpur, Dacca and 
Rangoon are held in the rooms of the government arts colleges at those 
places, and at Lahore apparently in hired buildings. Libraries, too, have 
been provided in certain cases. The Calcutta University Law College and 
the Patna Law College have made ample provision. The Punjab Law 
College has a fairly valuable librarjL There 's also a library in the Madras 
Law College. The Allahabad University propose to establish a library of 
their own with a portion of the imperial grants recently made and this will 
no doubt provide for legal studies. 

337. More important still is the recognition of the necessity for making 
residential provision for a class of students who, though older than the major- 
ity of arts students, must often be driven to lodge in insanitary and undesir- 
able places among surroundings whoUy unfavourable to a proper upbringing. 
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Hostels are attached to the Patna Law College as \\ell as to the Punjab Law 
College Tlie Calcutta Univereity College hostel has already been erected 
witli the aid of a grant of three lakhs It is under contemplation to con 
struct hostels for the University Law College nt Allahabad and Rs 1 05 lakhs 
has been granted tonards its erection A start has been made but much 
still remains to be done 


JIJ — Medicine 

338 Medical education in India is imparted in medical colleges or 
schools according to the standard of qualification required The colleges are 
affiliated to universities and their curriculum is designed primarily to meet 
the requirements of tliose who desire university degrees but, as in Europe 
some cater also for tlie class of students aiming only at a diploma qualifying 
them to practise medicine in India A brief description of the mam changes 
in courses etc has been given in chapter V and appendix IV 

330 In some colleges special courses are held in subjects which are only 
indirectly concerned with tne practice of medicine for example at Madras 
tliere are classes for compounders dkais (niidwives) and sanitary inspectors 
In other parts of India these subjects are generally taught m the schools 

■Ml the colleges admit students of botli sexes and the great majority 
enter nith the deliberate intention of procuring service under government 
n e students may roughly be divided into the following classes — 

(а) Indians who are under training to become civil assistant surgeons 
under the provincial administrations These were formerly required to 
obtain only a licence to practise medicine and surgery but the standard has 
recently been raised and they now have to undergo a six years course of study 
and obtain the university degree which has taken the place of the old L M S 
save in Madras and (for the present) in Bombay 

(б) Military students who arc Europeans or members of the domiciled 
community and are educated at the expense of the state to the standard 
required for the milita^ assistant surgeon branch of the Indian subordinate 
medical department These students do not matriculate and they are ad 
mitted after a competitive examination m general Knowledge which is nothing 
like as severe as that required from university students Military students 
t*i e given diplomas by the college> none of them go on to obtain a university 
degree 

(c) Casual students male and female These are siudjoDg medicjne 
with the intention of becoming private practitioners 

(d) Post graduate students The»e are to be found in Madras College 
where classes are held for civil sub assistant surgeons after completion of 
seven years service 

340 Medical schools as distinct from colleges are not affiliated to uni 
versities They give a 4 year curriculum with a school diploma or licence to 
practise Theoretically they demand the preliminary standard of matneu 
lation into a university before admission it has however up to the present 
been found quite impossible to insist on this standard and students with 
lower qualifications have to be accepted The instruction is now imparted in 
English 

The male students at the schools are almost entirely candidates for em 
ployment under the state as military or civil sub assistant surgeons Many 
of the iemale students too are similarly intending to enter the provincial 
subordinate medical service or the hospitals administered by the DuSerm 
tund ihe remainder of both sexes — as yet a small number — ultimately go 
into private practice or take service under commercial bodies such as mines, 
tea gardens shipping companies and the hke 

341 Individual nedical colleges are dealt with in the succeeding para 
graphs and an account of the government medical schools is given m appendix 

The number of colleges has dunng the quinquennium increased from 
4 to 5 and of scholars from 1 542 to 1 S22 Institutions for medical instruc 
tion (including both coUCoes and schools) have increased from 31 to 33 pupils 
from 4 720 to 0 044 and the direct expenditure on such institutions from 
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Es. 10,69,451 to Es. 13,62,227. The total expenditure in different institutions 
for the years 1907 — 1912 is shown in appendix XXI. The expenditure from 
public funds has risen from Es. 8,97,365 to Es. 9,58,678 during the same 
period.^ 

342. There are now five medical colleges : — Individual 

The Medical College of hladras. colleges. 

The Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

The Medical College of Bengal, Calcutta. 

The Medical College of Lahore. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. 

The last is a new institution, only recently opened. 

The number of students attending these colleges at the beginning and 
end of the quinquennium was as follows ; — 


^Madras 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Laliore . 
Luckuow 


Totai. 


The main changes in the previous quinquennium (which saw the intro- 
duction of new regulations in the universities) were the abolition of the 
Licence in Medicine and Surgery (L.M.S.) in two out of the five universities, 
and the breaking up, for purposes of specialisation, of the M.D. degree. 

These reforms have been continued during the period under review. 

The changes in curriculum, in connection with the abolition of the Licence 
in Medicine and Surgery, and the substitution for it of the degree of bachelor 
of medicine, have necessitated numerous additions to the teaching staffs of 
the colleges, which, along with other matters of interest, are detailed below. 

In most of the colleges there has been a decline in the number of students, 
which is partly the result of the higher standards of preliminary education 
demanded before admission, and partly of the deterring effects of the longer 
course now required for a university degree. It is expected, however, that 
this decline will be found to be purely temporary, as, indeed, it has already 
proved to be at Calcutta. '' 

343. At the Madras college the physiological and hygiene laboratories Medical 
have been completed. The construction of hostels for civil and military College, 
students is still under consideration. More lecture theatres are urgently Madras. 
required. There is no suitable accommodation for the teaching of pathology, 
and it is proposed to create a pathological institute, under the charge of the 
professor of pathology, who will also be responsible for instruction in bacterio- 

logy- 

A lecturer in physics has been appointed, thus relieving the professor of 
chemistry of the duty of teaching this subject. A committee has enquired 
into the whole constitution and staffing of the college, and the recommenda- 
tions made are now under consideration. Briefly, it is proposed to create 
whole-time major professorships of chemistry, physiology, anatomy, patho- 
logy and medical jurisprudence, and to add a minor chair of clinical and 
operative surgery. 

The number of students has increased from 157 to 423. Of those work- 
ing in the college department, i.e., those who are studying for the M.B., C.kl. 
or L.M.S. qualifications, there are now 296- There are 12 female students in 
this department, a slight decrease. The chemist and druggist department 

* Tliese figures and those of expenditure differ from the figures giveil in the general tnbles and 
in the supplemental tables. The figures in the general tables are vitiated by the fact that medical 
colleges and schools are altogether omitted in the Madras report. The supplemental tables have 
been rectified as far as possible by the addition of the Madras figures for 1911. The figures quoted 
in the body of the report are taken partly from the supplemental tables and partly from figures 
supplied by the office of the Director General, Indian Medical Service. 
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still fails to attract students although the standaid for admission has been 
lowered Iho sanitary inspectors’ class, howe%er, numbering about 40 
students, has be»n very successful 

The number of students who qualify tends to rise, in 1907 08 eighteen 
passed out (cleien LM S, seven Mli), in the latest return thirty two obtained 
tlie L M S and cle^cn obtained the M B 

314 During the quinquennium some lery necessary additions were made 
to the college in Bombay The new bacteriological and biological laboratories 
were opened in 1907 08, a pathological laboratory m 1909, and a hostel to 
accommodate 240 cimI students The hired quarters reserved for the use of 
military students having been found to be incomenient and unsatisfactory, it 
has been decided to build a new one , and plans are under consideration 

Several important changes have been made in the staff to meet the require- 
ments of the new curriculum A whole time professorship of physics was 
created in 1009 10, and whole tune chairs of pathology and anatomy have 
just been sanctioned by tlie Secretary of State, and will be filled at once The 
professor of pathology will be an I M S officer, but the chair of anatomy will 
probably be filled by an Indian 

Lecturerships on diseases of the ear, nose, throat, on ansesthetics, on 
electro therapeutics and on skin diseases have been created, also tutorships in 
bacteriology and ophthalmology On the other hand, with the disappearance 
of botany as a subject of examination, the minor chair in that branch of science 
has been abolished 

At the commencement of the quinquennium there were Q38 civil and 41 
mihtarv students, at the end, the corresponding figures were 49G and 35 
There has thus been a decrease amounting to 142 civil students, which is 
ascribed to the increasing seventy of the examinations and to a larger num 
ber of students withdrawing during their course There are now 29 female 
students, as compared with 25 in 1907 

345 During the quinquennium the Calcutta medical college and hospital 
have been modernised and the teaching accommodation has been greatly im 
pro ed The fourth or administratne block was completed in 3912, and 
there are now an examination ball, a spacious office and library, students’ 
common room waiting room for female students and a professors’ room The 
new anatomical museum was opened in 3909 Certain buildings are still 
urgently required viz, biological physical and pharmacological laboratories, 
a refieshment room for students and a hostel tor civil students The first 
of these will be included m the scheme for the creation of a school of tropical 
medicine referred to later, which it is hoped will shortly be taken in hand 
The need for a hostel was noted in the last report and is more urgent than 
e^ei owing to the increase in Calcutta house rents 

The introduction of the new r^ulations rendered necessary the appoint 
ment of a whole time professor of biology, and the inauguration of a special 
biological department An officer was appointed in 1908 09, but the work is 
liampered by the absence of a special laboratory A whole time professor of 
anatomy was appointed in 3912, relieving the second surgeon of the hospital of 
this duty 

The luimbei of students continue to rise steadily The average number 
of regular students has risen from 454 m 1908 to G12 in 1911 12 and of tliese 
an aierage of 17 are women The military class does not fluctuate much, but 
tlie number of ‘ female certificate class students has declined from 10 to 5 
The number of students who qualified has fallen from 69 (67 LMS and 2 
M B ) in 1907 08 to 53 (50 LMS and SMB), this decline is due to the much 
greater stringency of the M B examination The number of failures in the 
preliminary scientific examination is noticeable and it appears probable that 
tlie new matriculation is not a sufficiently searching test of the capability of 
the individual to undertake further study 

There has long b-xm a demand fora qualification in the subject of tropical 
medicine such as is granted by some of the uniiersitica and examining bodies 
in the United Kingdom It has now been decided that a diploma of tropical 
medicine (D T^ ) shall be given by the Calcutta University The corollary 
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to this decision is the creation of a school of tropical medicine; and sanction 
has recently been received for this from the Secretary of State. The neAv 
school will* form part of the Medical College, from ■which its staff ■will be 
drawn. The course at this school will be a post graduate one, 'and will be 
open to all medical officers and subordinates serving under government as well 
as to the profession generally. 

346. The higher standard of preliminary education demanded by the Medico! 
revised medical regulations and the abolition of the L-M.S. qualification have College, 
resulted in a reduction in the number of students at Lahore. Moreover, pre- Lahore. 
liminary science teaching is now given at the Government College and other 
institutions. Students of other universities than the Punjab are now 
ineligible for admission. The actual decline is from 257 students at the end 

of the last quinquennium to 156 at the end of the present one. This decline 
will, it is believed, cease automatically when the science faculty can pass more 
students than it has hitherto done. At present all the students are studying 
for the M.B.B.S. degree of the university. The association of the medical 
school with the college continues ; the proposal to separate them, long looked 
for, has not yet proved feasible. There is a proposal, in connection with the 
King Edward VII Memorial scheme, to have a new college building in addi- 
tion to extensions of those existing, as well as a hostel for civil students. The 
number of students who qualify has inci’eased; in 1907-08, 13 passed the 
L.M.S. or old M.B., whereas, in 1911-12, 26 qualified under the old rules and 
10 obtained the new M.B.B.S. 

A professor of pathology and tutors in medicine, materia medica and 
phj’^siologj’’ were appointed in 1908, and professors of g 3 mBecolog 3 ’^ and ophthal- 
mology in the following year. The three house surgeons have also been 
utilised as clinical assistants, and a demonstrator of anatomy has been added 
to the staff. 

347. The college at Lticknoio, which is affiliated to the Allahabad Univer- King George’ 
sity, has only recently been opened. It has had the advantage of the experi- Medical 
ence of other colleges and is equipped, both from the point of view of staff College, 
and accommodation, in the most up-to-date manner. There are at present 
sanctioned whole-time professors of surgery, medicine, pathology, physiology, 

anatomy and materia medica; as the students are now only in their second 
year, only the last three are actually employed. The college will fill a much 
felt want, and will relieve Calcutta and Lahore of the students who formerly 
came to them from the United Provinces- The course of instruction is 
designed for students Avorking for the M.B., Allahabad. 

348. The X-Ray Institute continues to impart instruction to those Special 
desire a Avorking knoAvledge of skiagraphy. Primarily intended to train co?/rse 5 o/ 
officers for military purposes, it noAV has courses for officers and subordinates instruction. 
in military and civil employment; and although some 50 indiidduals aie 

trained yearly, there is ahvays a demand for admission. A well marked 
demand for a longer course, covering electro-therapj^ is also evident; and the 
extension of the scope of the institute is under consideration. 

The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, has noAV become an educational 
institution; classes of instruction in bacteriological technique are held there 
six times a year, and these classes are open to selected officers and subordinates 
in goAmrnment service. Here again the demand for admission is greater than 
the available accommodation. Special classes are also held twice a year for 
instruction in the study of malaria, and are well attended. Finally, oppor- 
tunities are afforded for research at the institute, under the guidance of the 
staff. 

IV. — Engineering and surveying. 

349. Colleges and schools of engineering prepare students for service va.Qeneral. 
the Public Works Department, or as civil, mechanical and electrical engineers 

in other employ. Some of them also contain classes of a distinctly industrial 
character. Hence it is not alAva}^ possible to distinguish between Avhat may 
be termed the ‘ professional ’ and the ‘ industrial ’ institution, or between 
students of these tAvo classes in a single institution. Each lai’ge province, 
liOAveA'er, contains an engineering institution, kladras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces have colleges. These prepare students for the univer- 
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sity degrees (save in tiie United Provinces, uliere the university has no 
faculty of engineering and the college at Roorkee bestows its own diplomas) 
and for superior posts in the service The changes in the university courses 
liaie already been indicated in tlie cliapter on universities and in appendiv 
IV At Calcutta, Pombay and Madras the course commences after the 
intermediate, and is now specialised in its later stages The Punjab Univer- 
sity alone lias a lower course commencing after matriculation Tliey also 
jirepare pupils of lower original qualifications as overseers and sub overseers 
for the subordinate service In some provinces there are a few guaranteed 
posts, and sometimes practical training under the public works department 
is <arranged after the completion of the college course Tlie Punjab <and 
Burma contain each a school — a kind of lesser engmeeiing college — and a 
privately managed college in Lahore also is affiliated for the engineering certi 
ficate of the Punjab University The Central Provinces is building one. In 
addition to the college at Sibpur Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam have 
a number of schools which tram up to the overseer and sub overseer standards 
It IS interesting to notice that bifurcation in special studies is contemplated 
in the higher of these schools Engineering institutions frequently contain 
technical and industrial classes {these 4arc prominent at Sibpur and Roorkee) 
and survey classes Supplemental table no 138 shows only colleges, since the 
schools are classed in the returns with purely technical and industrial institu- 
tions But schools as well as colleges are described, province by province, in 
the following paragraphs 

350 The College of Engineering at Madras was reorganised after lOOi 
with courses of three years for civil and mechanical engineers, and for upper 
and lower subordinates The former cour5>es are open only to graduates, the 
latter to those who have passed the intermediate ana the matriculation respec 
tively It has now been decided to open a probationary subordinate class con 
sisting of matriculates and holders of the school leaving certificate This 
will m future form the lower subordinate class, and out of it will be chosen 
thirty students who have «hown their fitness during the first two years of 
study and will compose the upper subordinate class An assistant instructor 
of civil engineering has been added to the staff , and the subordinate staff is in 
future to b^e recruited from the public works department, officers being trans 
ferred to the college for three years only with a view to ensure their being in 
touch with practical work The non uniiersity examinations have been 
placed in the hands of the staff It is proposed to erect new buildings for the 
college near Adyar 

Sii A Bourne says that this college is the only institution in the presi 
dency that can be called a school of engineering and surveying There are, 
however (apart from schools for Europeans) three schools which offer the sub 
ject — (t) Chengalvaraya Naicker’s Technical Institute at Vepeiy In 1911 
it contained 35 pupils studying civil engineering 98 under training as 
mechanical foremen and fitters, and 87 studying machine drawing, construc- 
tion etc It received large grants tor machinery during the quinquennium 
(ii) and (ill) The Madura Technical Institute and the Teppakulam Institute 
of Mechanical Engineering at Tnchinopoly are doing similar work on a 
smaller scale The latter has electrical engineering classes 

351 The Bombay presidem^ has the Colley of Engineering, Poona It 
contains a university branch in which most of the students are found and 
mechanical and electrical brandies This college’ says Mr Prior, “has 
passed through a quinquennium of considerable change and activity The 
chief features of the period are the transfer of the classes in agnfculture to 
the new Agricultural College in 1907 08, the opening of a technical norma) 
class for workshop students in 1909, the discontinuance in 1911 of the E Sc 
degree course, and the change of the name of the institution from ‘ College of 
Science ’ to College of Engineering,’ the taking of the degree of B E (Civil) 
bj students for the first time in 1911, the opening of the new hostel for 7fl 
students m 1907, the completion of the new chemical and geological labora 
tones and museum and a new wing of the mam building, including a lecture 
hall for physics in 1908, the completion of a new hostel for apprentice 
students m 1910, extensions of the workshops m 1908 rand 1911, the com 
mencement of the new engineering laboratory in 1912, the appointment of a 
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professor of mechanical engineering in 1908 and of an assistant professor of 
the same subject in 1909; and the appointment of separate professors of 
chemistry and geology.” It is interesting to notice that geological and engin- 
eering tours have been organised, the latter to irrigation works, tanks, drain- 
age and sewage works and to the Tata works at Lanoli. An engineering 
laboratory is under construction and will, it is said, be the finest of its kind 
in India. 

There are three small aided engineering classes, the largest of which is 
attached, to the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College at Karachi. 

352. The organisation in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam is pecu- (c) in the 
liar. The two provinces may conveniently be treated together. A sin^eBengals. 
sj'^stem of training matriculates for subordinate posts in the public works 
department prevails. This training is carried out in a number of technical 
schools (really minor engineering schools Avhich teach only to the sub-overseer 
standard), in the two schools of engineering and in the apprentice depart- 
ment of the college (in all three of which instruction is continued to the over- 
seer standard and the foreman mechanics’ certificate). A single joint board 

of technical examinations supervises the tests for the overseer and sub-over- 
seer classes and also for ‘ B ’ classes in high schools, and performs other 
functions. Finally, a single college (the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur, 
close to Calcutta) instructs those who have passed the intermediate in a 
degree course under the Calcutta University whose degree admits to higher 
posts in the public works department. 

353. This college is the central institution for the two provinces, and 
arrangements are made for reserving vacancies in the classes for pupils domi- 
ciled in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Its work is_ of a singularly varied 
nature, and may be divided as follows : — {i) The engineer department admits 
those who have passed the intermediate (in practice many graduates also 
enter it), teaches up to the university B.E. degree and thus prepares its stu- 
dents for the engineer 'branch of the public works department dr for industrial 
emplo}Tnent. The university course consists of two stages, the I.E. and the 
B^. (intermediate and bachelor in engineering). The intermediate is now 
taken at the end of the second instead of the third year of the course, 
and the major portion of the mathematics and science has been removed 
to it with a view to concentration on the professional subjects during 
the subsequent two years (in place of one year) which now intervene between 
this examination and the degree. This change has made the intermediate 
more difficult to pass, but has increased the percentage of success in the degree 
examination. After the intermediate stage the university regulations pre- 
scribe separate specialised courses for the B.E., viz., {a) civil, (b) mechanical 
and electrical and (c) mining engineering. The two second branches, how- 
ever, exist as yet only on paper, no provision having been made for their 
teaching. Thus the college in its engineer department trains for the public 
works department, and B.E.’s are eligible for appointment in its engineer 
branch. A certain number of B.E.’s are annually sent for practical training 
to that department, and compete for an annually guaranteed post of assistant 
engineer- {ii) The apprentice departnvent admits matriculates and Euro- 
peans who have passed an equivalent examination. These undergo three 
courses : {a) a two years’ course leading up to the sub-dverseer examination, 

(&) a one and a half years’ course leading up to the third grade overseer 
examination, (c) a one and a half years’ practical training leading up to 
examination for the certificate of foreman mechanic or of foreman mechanic 
and sub-engineer. T^e sub-overseer course is also taught in the smaller techni- 
cal schools and the two schools of engineering. The latter also teach the 
courses designated (&) and (c) above. The examinations are conducted by the 
joint board of technical examinations. In future the overseer examination 
will be divided into two branches — ^that of civil engineering and that of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. Classes for this latter branch have 
been started at Sibpur and Dacca, (m) Though provision is still lacking for 
instruction up to the degree in mining engineering, a two years’ course in 
mining is open to' those who have passed the sub-overseer examination. This, 
however, together with the classes in the mining districts, will be more con- 
veniently described in the chapter on technical and industrial education. 
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Op) a department of tinctorial chemistry was opened in 1910, and Mr R N 
Sen. M Sc (Leeds University), was placed in charge The class does not 
seem to have attracted many students (®) In 1908 short courses weie opened 
to selected telegraphists for training as sub assistant superintendents of tele 
graphs (ri) In 1907 a motor dnier mechanic class was opened, but closed 
after three }ear8, as suffknent opportunities for training presented themselves 
in the local workshops 

The changes in courses have necessitated some changes in the staff, the 
most important of whicli are the abolition of the staff of the agricultural 
department (now discontinued), and the addition of the professor of tinctorial 
chemistry and four demonstrators in various subjects 

Throughout the quinquennium the question has been debated of the 
lemoval of the college from its present unhealthy site at Sibpur — a river site 
on the Hooghly, which would be of great value for port and commercial pur 
pose^ It was at first decided to transfer the institution to Ranchi But 
criticisms were advanced against the id^ of locating branches of technical 
education at a place so far removed from industrial centres "The matter 
was finally referred,” savs the report, “ by government to a large and repre 
sentative committee for consideration, and though a definite decision has not 
yet been arrived at, the probabilities now 4are that, in accordance with the 
general tenor of the recomirendations of the committee, a technological insti- 
tute will be established m Calcutta, the mining clasaes will be moved to 
Asansol and the civil engineering department to a residential college in the 
mofussil, most likely in connection ivith the Dacca Uniiersity” 

354 For an understanding of the organisation of schools in these two 
provinces it is necessary to explain that they consist of technical schools 
which teach the sub overseer cour5e, and engineering schools which teach 
both the sub overseer, the oicrseer and the foreman mechanics’ certificate 
courae and are in fact replicas of the apprentice department at Sibpur The 
entrance qualification to the sub overseer course is the matriculation, or the 

B final examination which completes an alternative high school course As 
already stated the sub overseer course occupies two years But a boy who 
has passed the ‘ B ’ final had already gone through some simple tecnnical 
instruction and was permitted to enter straight into the second year At the 
end of the quinquennium this was cliongcd for reasons presently to be ex 
plained and B ’ class pupils are now admitted only to the first year class 
Those yvho ha^e saccesstvhy completed the aub overseer course can obtain 
service under government local bodies or prnate persons, or tliey can pro 
ceed to one of the engineering schools or to Sibpur and there better their poia 
pectg by undei^ing the overseer course for a jear and also the foreman 
mechanics for a further year and a half 

355 The schools of engineering are the Bihar School at Patna and U e 
Ahsanulla School at Dacca They are well found schools under European 
engineers and teach the sub-oierseer, overseer and foreman mechanics’ certifi 
cate coursea They also contain survey classes for the training of amtns 
The former has recently become independent of the Patna College It con- 
tains 188 Dupils The mam departments, at Dacca contain 287 pupils, and 
there are also artisan classes which are really industrial The school has 
been greatly iraproied and the staff strengthened A hostel now provides 
for 108 pupils An electric installation has been hid down which affords 
instruction to the pupils and lighting and fans to the Dacca Arts College 
the school itself, the attached liostels and neighbouring residences The 
school though thus improved, is said no longer to meet the needs of the pro 
Vince 

356 Exclusive of schools for Europeans, there are also the technical 
schools tvluch teach tlie sub overseer course and frequently have survey, arti- 
san and other clashes in addition There are three of these in Bengal — at 
Burdwan at Midnapore (the Jfaisadal Technical School) and at Ranchi 
Eastern Bengal has five such schools, with 1 155 pupils All are managed by 
district boards save that at Barisal, which was provincialised at the wish of 
its managers 
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These engineering schools, especially those of higher grade, are very 
popular. The pupils ordinarily preferred for admission were those who have 
read in the ‘ B ’ classes of high schools (see paragraph 205), and those who 
have matriculated in a high division. The ‘ B ’ classes, however, which were 
organised as a modern or technitial side of high schools, have not been an un- 
qualified success. In the first place, they have proved unpopular in Bengal, 
where, in the last year, only seven passed the examination. In Eastern Bengal 
they proved more popular; and 1,195 pupils are reported to have attended 
them during the quinquennium. But the fact that out of this number only 
180 passed the examination is significant. In both provinces the classes 
have been badly reported upon. “ As a rule,” says the inspector of Chitta- 
gong, “ only such boys as are likely to prove a certain failure in the general 
line obtain admission into the ‘ B ’ classes, and the result is that the few 
students who come to join it cut a sorry figure when they enter the sub-overseer 
class.” Hence the product of these classes has now fallen into some disrepute, 
and the examining board have made proposals (since sanctioned) that, among 
the special subjects taught, engineering should be discontinued and only men- 
suration and elementary chain surveying retained, and that the privilege of 
admission to the second year of the sub-overseer course should be withdrawn. 

357. The Civil Engineering College at Roorkee similhrly trains engin- {d) in the 
eers and subordinates for the United Provinces. Like the Sibpur College, United 
this institution also makes provision for technical instruction and aims ai Provinces. 
being the engineering branch of the provincial technological institute. To 
this end, a department of technology was established in 1909; but the first 
experience has not been very encouraging. A course of sanitary engineering 
has been introduced in the lower subordinate class. The other departments 
of the college have an industrial aspect and will be described in the appro- 
priate chapter. A professor of mechanical engineering with subordinate staff 
was appointed in 1910. The addition of water-supply, extension of the work- 
shops, increase of power, new chemical and electrical laboratories, new photo- 
mechanical rooms and an electric installation for lights and fans are among 
recent improvements. Hostels have been erected, and a new engineering 
laboratory constructed. The college makes arrangement for admission of 
Europeans. " Apart from class work,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “ the college is 
full of life. The volunteer has uniformly done well, and games of all kinds 
and athletic sports have been cultivated with keenness and assiduity. Two 
new outrigged fours from Oxford should, as the principal remarks, give a 
further impetus to rowing. The health and conduct of the students has 
been satisfactory. At the AUahabad Exhibition the college organised a 
special court of its own which was full of interesting exhibits of its work 
and its relations with the world of industry.” 

A useful development of this college, though it is not strictly educational, 
is the photo-mechanical and lithographic department. This has been con- 
siderably increased during the quinquennium and did useful work for the 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi and also publishes maps, etc. It is responsible for 
the illustrations which figure in the present volume. 

In the Punjab, the school of engineering at Lahore was taken over by (e) in the 
government from the university in 1906. It was, says Mr. Godley, in an Punjab. 
unsatisfactory condition at the opening of the quinquennium. A committee 
was appointed, and it was decided to remove the school from Lahore and to 
appoint a staff with higher engineering qualifications. “ At the same time 
the number of annual admissions was restricted to 50, and an entrance test was 
instituted. The committee thought that stress should be laid, as at Roorkee, 
on the practical training of the students, rather than on their success in an 
university examination, if appointments in the public woi'ks department 
were to be given them. Subsequently a scheme was sanctioned for a new 
engineering school at Rasul, which should be under the charge of an assistant 
engineer; a staff of good qualifications was appointed, and the school moved 
into its new quarters in 1912. This change may be ranked as an important 
development in the history of technical and engineering education in the 
province,” 
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This school and likewise the classes at the Dayanand Anglo Vedic 
College, Lahore, are affiliated to the Punjab University for purposes of 
presenting students at the engmeenng certificate examinations 
(/)inPunna. 358 The Go\ernment Sdiool of Engineering at Insein in Burma ^\as 
reorganised during the qmnquennmm It now contains (t) engineering and 
draughtsman’s courses of one, two or three years, open to matriculates or 
those who haie passed an equivalent examination, and qualifying pupils for 
upper subordinates or draughtsmen in the public works department, (ii) a 
technical high school with a three year course, open to those who have passed 
standard VII or the middle En^ish examination, and qualifying pupils 
for lower subordinate posts Mr Coiernton saj s, “ New buildings and shops 
with new fittings and machinery have been provided the school enjoys excel 
lent accommodation and a fine compound, the staff has been increased and is - 
well paid — and the numbers in attendance have fallen from sixty three to 
thirty five The institution avoided by the Burman and the European has 
served as a refuge for domiciled Indians and immigrants of very mediocre 
educational attainments from the Punjab and other Indian provinces’ 

Among the mam causes for this want of success he suggests the tem 
perament and circumstances of the Burman, the absence of sufficiently attrac 
ti\e prospects, the length and expensiveness of the course and the alleged lack 
of adequate stipends — especially for Burmans It is proposed to place the 
school under a public works officer of the imperial service The Lieutenant- 
Governor observes in the resolution that the reorganisation has not achieved 
the success anticipated for it, states that a change has already been effected 
in its management and hopes that it may yet justify its existence 
(j) tnihe 359 There was previously a civil engineering class attached to the arts 

Central college at Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces It was unsuccessful and has 

Provinces now been abolished Instead, a school for the instruction of civil and 

meclianical engineers is m course of erection at Nagpur 
Surtey scliooU, 360 Survey schools are frequently attached to technical schools The 
training in these institutions is for general purposes 

The Survey of India trains its own men Officers of the provincial 
service have been trained for the first year of their service under a senior 
provincial officer at Dehra Dun, instruction being given in tnangulation 
plane tabling traversing, levelling, computing, drawing and printing On 
completion of this course they are posted to parties where they continue their 
training and at the same time undertake a certain amount of useful work 
Each topographical circle has had a senior provincial officer holding the 
appointment of survey instructor in the circle The upper subordinates and 
a certain number of the lower subordinates have, before bein" posted to 
parties been trained for a year by the instructor of their circle The remain 
der of the lower subordinates have been posted direct to parties and have been 
trained entirely in their party 

V — A grxcuUure 

Admtnulrative 3G1 The dawn of the new era in agricultural education as a result of the 
Canoes progressive policy of the Go'emment of India with reference to agriculture 

was adumbrated in the fifth quinquennial review The measure of the pro 
gress made during the past quinquennium is the extent to which the proposals 
outlined have materialised and the efforts to supply a higher agricultural 
education have been successful in attracting students desirous of such a 
training Before proceeding to a detailed examination of statistics by pro 
Vinces It maj be convenient to indicate the administrative and other changes 
which have taken place in the department of agriculture since the last 
quinquennial report was issued The post of inspector general of agri 
culture in India ceased to exist as a separate ajmointment from the 1st 
April 1912 The functions of the inspector general of agriculture in India 
are now exercised by the director of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and principal of the Agricultural College Pusa, under the title of ‘ Agn 
cultural Adviser to the Government of India and Director of the Agn 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa” He maintains the same position with 
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respect to Local Governments as Avas held by the inspector general of agri- 
culture in India and his duties remain as before, except that he also dis- 
charges the duties of director of the Agricultural Eesearch Institute, Pusa. 

In the provinces a mj'-cologist and an entomologist have, during the quin- 
quennium, been added to the staff of the Madras department of agri- 
culture. The total number of officers in the Indian agricultural service is 
now 6? as against 55 at the end of the last quinquennium. There are now 
over 90 experimental farms and demonstration plots established in various 
parts of the country, in addition to botanical gardens and cattle farms 
controlled by the agricultural department. As a result of the development 
of the scheme for higher agricultural education, competent subordinate 
staffs have been recruited in all provinces for the supervision of farms and 
demonstration plots and to assist in the teaching and research at the Pusa 
Research Institute and in the provincial colleges. 

362. The proposal to establish an agricultural college in Burma has been Colleges. 
postponed for the present owing to the financial jposition of the province. It 

is also considered, preferable, in the present state of general education in the 
province, to confine teaehing in agricultural science and practice to short 
vernacular practical courses for actual cultivators. There are no agricul- 
tural colleges in Assam or Bengal. The Sabour Agricultural College, which 
was formerly under the Government of Bengal, has, owing to the recent 
territorial changes, come under the administration of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. But it receives students from the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam and trains men for the departments of 
agriculture in these three provinces. 

363. The Pusa Agricultural College and Research Institute was opened (i) The Pusa 
for students in July 1908. The teaching provided is of two kinds : (1) post- Agricultural 
graduate courses for tivo years in , agriculture, chemistry, botany, mycology College. 
and bacteriology and for one year in entomology, and (2) special courses for 

short periods in subjects such as the management of cattle, poultry, fruit 
grooving and lac and silk production. The post-graduate courses are pri- 
marily intended for graduates of provincial colleges who wish to specialise 
in a particular subject Avith a vicAv to obtaining assistant professorships or 
lecturerships in provincial institutions. The members taking these courses 
Avill, therefore, ahvays be, to a large extent, limited by the number of appoint- 
ments available, as provincial directors naturally only send students for 
whom they can guarantee appointments, Avhile this source of recruitment 
Avill annually decrease as provincial departments become fully equipped. 

It is gratifying, hoAvever, to find that private students are now applying for 
admission to the post-graduate courses, and, though the total number of such 
private students is, so far, small, their presence is an indication of a genuine 
demand for higher scientific training for agricultural purposes. 

Apart from the prescribed post-graduate courses in special subjects and 
in order to meet the definite requirements of provincial departments which 
are not in a position to train their own men for such appointments as 
assistant director, farm manager and the like, post-graduate students have 
been admitted to a general course including a period of study in each of the 
chief sections as well as practical Avork on the farm. It has, however, been 
held by the board of agriculture that, ordinarily, students requiring a 
practical agricultural training are best provided for in the six provincial 
colleges, and, noAV that these are all in full Avorking order, it is not expected 
that there Avill be much further demand for the post-graduate general course. 

The instructive staff consists of the director and principal of the college, . 

Avho is also agricultural adviser to the Government of India, an agricultural 
chemist, a mycologist, an entomologist, an economic botanist, an agriculturist, 
an agricultural bacteriologist and a pathological entomologist. All these 
are imperial officers. 

Students are trained in one or other of the following sections of agricul- 
tural science ; — 

Agricultural chemistry . — ^Methods and principles of advanced re- 
search. 
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Mycoloqy — (a) Hovisioniry course in plant anatomy and p]}ysjology 
(6) general and (c) pathological mycology 

Cconorntc entomology — (The course in this subject is for one jear) 
Economic botany' — (a) Phjrsiology of plants {b) the improvement of 
plants (c) the principles of Indian fruit growing (d) practical 
application of the principles of plant improvement and a gene 
ral knowledge of the planting cultivation and improvement of 
plants which are of special economic importance in their res 
pective provinces 

Ignculture — (a) A course m general agriculture and (&) special in 
struction in the management of field and garden crops and or 
chards and m the use of agricultural machinery tools and 
implements and in cattle sheep and poultry breeding and 
management 

Agricultural bacteriology — (1) A complete two years course of tram 
mg m bacteriological technique as applied to soil bacteria 

(2) A course m special methods of biological analj sis of soils (to 
be included in course no (1) and specially intended for agiicul 
tural chemists who may not have time to take the full course) 

(3) A course in bacterial diseases of plants to be taken up in the 
second jear by such students as may show special aptitude for 
this line of research 


t) The Poona 
allege 


Sliort courses of instruction are also given in cattle breeding and poultrv 
nanagement fruit culture lac and silk production and m apiculture 

In 1908 00 the vear in which the college was opened the number of 
btudents enrolled in tfie post graduate course was nineteen It is now seven 
Ihe number of those who have successfully completed the course during the 
four years is nine The students taking snort courses have numbered during 
the four vears 2 49 59 and 83 respectively and all these have successfully 
completea their courses 

The reduction in the number attending the post graduate courses is due 
to the fact that when the institute opened for teaching provinces sent up for 
a Tovisionary course men who had already obtained some training in the 
agricultural institutions which then existed so as to obtain assistants for the 
colleges which had just been opened The demand for men has also up to 
the present been so great that provincial colleges have at once given appoint 
meats to the best of their students witboat tasistiag on any post graduate 
course and have frequently withdrawn students deputed to Pusa before the 
completion of the course for which they were deputed In addition as the 
provincial colleges have not been open long the supply of graduates for 
whom the post graduate courses are intended has been very limited Even 
tually It may be possible to insist on a post graduate course at Pusa as a 
condition of appointment to the higher grades of the provincial agricultural 
service The total expenditure has risen from Rs 2 89 823 in 1907 08 to 
Rs 319 8G0 ml91l 12 

364 The Poona Agricultural College as distinct from the Poona College 
of Science was constituted as a separate institution on the 1st January 1908 
The college remained m its temporary quarters during the whole of 1908 and 
the early months of 1909 while the new college buildings were under con 
struction During the year 1911 12 the college was fully accommodated in 
Its new buildings The mam college block was opened by His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham) on July 18th 1911 The teaching 
staff of the Poona College of Agriculture consists of professors of chemistry 
agriculture and botany and zoology with 11 assistant professors lec 
turers and demonstrators The college is affiliated to the Bombay Univer 
sity which confeis a degree of bachelor of agriculture (B Ag) on the basis 
of the three years course of instruction at the College of Agriculture 

The number of students varied but little during the -quinquennium and 
IS now 104 as it v% as m 1907 08 Fifteen of these are studying a short course 
which was first started in 1909 is intended for farmers and land owners sons 
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and offers a practical training in the bc^t methods of agricnlturc applicable 
to the province. The nninbor of those who have passed the B.Ag. examina- 
tion during the quinquennium is IST. The expenditure on the college has 
risen during the quinquennium from ITs. 23.0‘.JG to IJs. 91,500. 

8G5. The Agricultural College at Coimbatore was opened on the 14th (m) T/zc Coim- 
July 1909 by Ilis Excellency Sir Arthur J^awley, Co\ernor of Madras. ThcUtlorcGoUcrjc. 
European staff consists of a principal and professor of agriculture, j^rofessors 
of agricultural chemistry, botany, mycology and entomology and a full 
establishment of assistant professors and lecturers. Tlie Madras college has 
been more successful than any otlier in India in obtaining a large ])roportion 
of students of the desired ciass : about half being the sons of land-owners 
whose object is to acquire a knowledge of practical farming wliich will 
enable them to manage their own properties to better advantage. 

The number of students has risen from IS to 50. The numher of those 
who have successfully completed the 8rd year course was ly during the quin- 
quennium. The expenditure has risen from Ks. 08,458 to Es. 95,975. 

8GG. Up to 1909 the oidy provincial institution which jn-ovided a higher (ni) The Bihar 
agricultural education for tile present provinces of Jlengal, Bihar and Ov\?,^i\ and Orissa 
and Assam was the Sibpur Engineering College. In view of the opening Co/%c 
of the agricultural college at Sabour, it was arranged that the agricultural, 
classes at Sibpur should be finally discontinued in 1909. Owing, however, 
to delay in construction, the opening of the Sabour college had to be post- 
poned i'or a year and there was a consequent hiatus. To bridge this and to 
secure some continuity in agricultural training, students from Bengal were 
given scholarships to enable them to study at the Poona, Cawnporc and 
Nagpur colleges of agriculture. At the end of the agricultural year 1909-10, 
the Sabour college was jiractically ready to commence work, and it was 
opened on the 3rd November 1910 by Ilis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

The stall of the college consists of a professor of economic botany who 
is also principal of the college, a jjrofessor of agricultural chemistry and a 
professor of agriculture with a full stall of assistant professors and lecturers. 

The subjects taught arc agriculture, chemistry, botany, mycology, entomology, 
physics, mathematics and veterinary science. In addition to the three 
years’ course qualifying for the college diploma, a short six months’ course 
in practical agriculture is also given. This course is for the benefit of land- 
owners’ and cultivators’ sons and is confined to this class : it is strictly 
practical and the lectures arc given in the vernacular. 

The number of students admitted during the first year (1910-11) was 21. 

This, however, did not count towards the diploma course which began from 
June 1911. In 1911-12 there were 18 students, all of whom passed the 
annual examination in !March and were promoted to the second year class. 

It may be noted that 41 applications were received for admission to the college 
in June 1912. Only 11 of the applicants joined : the remainder withdrew 
their applications on realising that a government appointment did not 
necessarily follow tlie acquisition of the college diploma. 

The expenditure on the college during 1910-11 amounted to Rs. G6,094 
and that for 1911-12 to Rs. 82,000. 

367. Although the Cawnpore College and Research Laboratories were not («) xii^e Caivn- 
formally opened till the 11th November 1911, work had been carried on for ^jorc CoZ/cflc 
some time previously in the building and teaching had been greatly facilitated ^ ' 

by the excellent laboratories. In 1907-08 the instructional staff had been 
brought almost to its full strength, consisting as it did of professors of 
agriculture, economic botany and agricultural chemistry with a full staff 
of lecturers and assistant professors. The first diploma examination was 
held during the session 1908-09 : and, in this'year, the college reached its full 
numerical strength. 

Whilst no difficulty is experienced in filling the college with students, 
constant regret is expressed that the various land-holders’ associations are 
slow to send students for training as land agents, even although such candi- 
dates are admitted on preferential terms. But the general quality of the 
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students, it is reported, tends to improve and it is hoped that the proper 
tion of students connected with the land may increase 

The college is under the administration of a governing body including a 
non official element This arrangement seems to work satisfactorily 

The staff of the college consists of 3 professors, 1 assistant professor and 
5 lecturers The number of students has risen from 103 to 122 and attained 
153 in 1008 During the quinquennium 145 students ha\e successfully com- 
pleted the course The expenditure has risen from Rs 63,329 to Rs 77,800 

368 During the greater part of the quinquennium, the Nagpur College 
has suffered from inadequate laboratory accommodation and a slight restric 
tion of teaching staff leaching however, was earned on regularly There 
has been some difficulty m obtaining local Students The terms of admission 
were relaxed and it was proposed to admit such non matriculates — tbe sons of 
cultivators — as could pass an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation 
standard This scheme did not, however, prove a success It is noted that 
the agriculturists of the Central Provinces do not appear to take kindly to 
higher agricultural education 

There are three professors on the college staff a professor of agricul- 
ture of agricultural chemistry and of economic botany There is also a 
staff of assistant professors and lecturers The enrolment has increased 
from 23 to 58 and 38 students have successfully completed the 3rd year course 
The expenditure has risen from Rs 24,928 to Rs 38,860 

3G9 Although tbe Lyallpur College was not opened till September 1900 
the anticipation of its foundation created a large amount of local interest No 
less than 574 applications for admission were received, and of these a fair 
proportion came from land owners and others whose main object was to 
acquire a scientific knowledge of agriculture This preliminary enthusiasm 
was, however, damped by the decision to restrict the number of admissions, in 
the first jear to 16 as the teaching staff had not been fully recruited and 
trained m its duties Ten open scholarships, two in each division, each of 
the value of Rs 10 per mensem, were founded by the Local Government Rai 
Sahib Mohan Lai founded a scholarship of Rs 32 per mensem in memory 
of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, and Chowdhry Sultan Ahmed, extra assistant 
commissioner endowed a silver medal to be naraed the " Sir James Wilson” 
Medal The fee* were raised to make tbe cost of the diploma equal to that 
of a B A degree The boarding house fees were based on such a scale as to 
cover all expenses This clear indication that the college course was not 
to be used as an easy and comparatively cheap road to government employ 
Tuent had its effect in a large decrease tn applications for admission The 
director of agriculture in his report for 1010 11 remarks that ‘ the college 
IS not popular with the classes we wish to attract, nor indeed with any 
class It will not become popular until either the educated members of the 
agricultural classes begin to place an independent career above government 
service or government holds out special prospects to those who obtain the 
diploma of L Ag By offering the latter temptation we could fill the college, 
but we should petrify its spint’ 

A short practical vernacular course was started in October 1912, and tbe 
financial commissioner sanctioned the preparation of schemes for the im 
proved farming of the large estates under the court of wards Students who 
have obtained the diploma will be available for employment as agricultural 
experts on these estates 

The college staff consists of a professor of agriculture, of agricultural 
chemistry and of economic botany — each with an assistant, and an assistant 
professor of entomology Lectqyes are also given m physics mathematics, 
land revenue and surveying, agricultural engineering and veterinary science — 
tlie last two subjects by & member of the public woiks department and by the 
superintendent civil veterinary department 

When the college opened in 1908 it had 16 students, in 1910 11 it had 
65 and now it has 49 Eight students have passed the Srd year course The 
expenditure has risen from Rs 57,561 in 1908 09 to Rs 04,640 
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370. Experience is already showing that the courses originally prescribed Syllabus in 
in the standard curriculum for provincial agricultural colleges, as laid down agricultural 
by the board of agriculture and amended in 1908, are, in most cases, not colleges. 
suited to the class of students that the colleges are intended for. Provincial 

reports are almost unanimous in tone. In Bombay, while the percentage of 
passes in the examination is high, the question of the utility of, and demand 
for, the course is obscured by its being made a road to a degree. College 
graduates or the subordinate staff have with very few exceptions continued 
to show no power to develop any original turn, in Madras there is noted in 
graduates “ a lack of intelligent inquisitiveness and power of independent 
thought.” Similarly in the Punjab “there is too much cram and too little 
power of practical application.” 

The division of the course into two parts and its extension to four years 
has been proposed, and there is no doubt that if the full course as prescribed 
by the board of agriculture is to be properly taught such an extension is 
absolutely necessary in every province. The Coimbatore College has already 
arranged for a preliminarj'^ two years’ course which is to be agricultural, 
with lectures on popular science but no laboratory work. If the course of 
popular science is to receive an agricultural bias by the use of the phenomena 
of agriculture as a framework for the teaching of elementary science, the 
experiment is likely to give very valuable results from the point of view of 
rural secondary education. 

On a general review of what has been achieved during the quinquennium 
it may perhaps be said that so far the most promising line of development in 
connection with the colleges is to be found in the extension of practical in- 
struction which may vary from the mere demonstration to cultivators on their 
own land, up to a regular course for students on the farm attached to a college. 

For some time to come, as is, to a large extent, the case in Great Britain, 
the prospect of employment in the higher grades of the agricultural service 
will limit recruitment for the diploma, course : though ultimately there is 
hope that the colleges will attract genuine students for agricultural science’ 
sake and the wealthier class of land-owner who will prefer a science course 
bearing on his life’s work to a purely literary one. 

371. In 1910 the Government of India accepted the proposal of the board The agricultur- 
of agriculture that passed students should be entitled licentiates of agricul- al degree. 
ture (L.Ag.). This degree will be recognised in aU official publications. It 

has been left to each Local Government to decide what classes of appointment 
in government service should be thrown open to candidates who have obtained 
a degree from one of the agricultural colleges. 

In this connection the question of the affiliation of agricultural colleges 
to the provincial universities was also considered. The conclusions arrived 
at are contained in the following extract from the Government of India 
resolution of the 4th January 1910 ; — 

“ The Government of India did not consider that such affiliation was 
necessary at present. They thought it preferable that each agricultural 
college should be controlled by the director of agriculture with the advice 
of the director of public instruction. With the exception of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay all Local Governments and Administrations agree that affilia- 
tion is not desirable- In Bombay the circumstances are exceptional. The 
Poona College of Science has long been affiliated to the Bombay University 
for the purposes of examination for the existing L.Ag. degree and with the 
full concurrence of the Government of India it has been decided to continue 
an arrangement which has worked admirably in the past. But in all other 
provinces the principle may be accepted that the colleges should not apply 
for affiliation to the provincial university, and that for the present at any 
rate they should remain under the control of the directors of agriculture. 

The only further question is how far the director of public instruction 
^should be associated in the control of the college. The Government of 
Madras are impressed by the risk that a system of dual control may lead to 
friction and want of continuity of policy, and they urge that while the 
director of agriculture' should always be at liberty to consult the director of 
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piibhc instruction no rule rcqamo" him to do so should be hid down The 
Goiernment of India hiie no nish in such a matter to restrict the discretion 
of Local Goiernments Bnt the question of the best means of co-ordinatin" 
ngncnllural education with general education is likely to become increasingly 
important in the future and tbe> would draw attention to the great irapo^ 
nnce of arranging to keen the agricultural and educational departments in 
close touch with one another in such manner as may be most suitable in each 
proMnce 

372 The following text books have been published during the quinquen 
mum — 

(1) Indian Agriculture by the late N G Jlukerji MR AS (2nd 

edition) 

(2) Tirst Principles of Agriculture by P Smith BSc FHAS 

deputy director of agriculture Bengal 

(3) Indian Insect Lif* by Lefroy and Hewlett 

(4) Wheat in India by Albert and Gabrielle Howard 

(5) A Hand book of Agriculture for Burma (in English and Burmese) 

revised by the director of agriculture Burma 

In addition manj leaflets and bulletins of an educational nature have 
been issued by the various departments of agriculture 

373 An important educative factor which has accompanied the evpan 
Sion of facilities for higher agricultural education has been the provision of 
well equipped libraries At Pusa there is an excellent library of some 10 000 
volumes containing standard works on all branches of agricultural and 
cognate sciences It is largely used by the staff and by the students while 
arrangements have also been made by which books are issued from the 
library to scientiflc workers m the provinces whether connected with agncul 
tural or with other scientific investigations Advantage is freely taken of 
this arrangement Similarly every provincial college and department has a 
well equipped library which is kept up to date by the addition of any new 
publication of importance and these are also as a general rule available for 
any scientific wotwer m the province At Cawnpore a combined library for 
the agricultural college and the technological institute is under construction 

374 The broad principles upon which the agricultural education of the 
cultivating masses has been based are enunented in paragraphs 554 and 555 
of the last review The past quinquennium has been marked by a consistent 
effort in all provinces to get into touch by educative methods with the actual 
cultivator and the sons of cultivators Thus in Bihar and Orissa i short 
SIX months course in practical agriculture is given at Sabour for the benefit 
solely of land owners and cultivators sons Lectures are given m the verna 
cular and the course which is strictly practical is said to be popular with 
the people and to meet a real want Similarly the sons of cultivators were 
received for practical training at tie agricultural stations at Cuttack and 
Bankjpur Agricultural classes held at the Gaya Zilla School and the 
Dumraon High School however proved a failure probably because there was 
little likelihood of pupils returning to the land Nature ^tudy has been 
encouraged in the guru training schools middle English and primary schools 
in Orissa by the grant of medals and diplomas by the agricultural depart 
ment This is an experiment at present, confined to Orissa but, if success 
ful It will probably be extended to other divisions Again classes for the 
training in arboriculture of overseers sub overseers and other subordinates 
of district boards are held at the Sibpur Botanical Carden Sencultural 

‘ 1 i«^es for the sons of bond fide silk rearers are held at Bernarapur and Ra] 
il 1 Little progress has been made in promoting agricultural education in 
‘Schools though a beginning has been made 

Bengal eoioys the same facilities for special courses in sericulture and 
arboriculture as Bihar and Orissa During 1911 12 an attempt was made 
both in Western and Eastern Bengal to encourage nature study in element 
ary schools Gardens have been attached to a considerable number of 
schools seeds and simple apparatus for the illustration of the lessons have 
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beou provided and inanxials in the vernacular prepared for the guidance 
of teachers. It is too early to judge of the success of these measures; but 
some encouraging reports have been received. 

In Assam, nature study is taught in primary scliools. A new course has 
been introduced which din'erentiates between urban and rural schools and 
aiTus at ju'oviding for the pupils of each an education suited to their needs. 
Apprentices are trained at government farms for the post of fieldmen demon- 
sti’ators. 

In Bomhatj tlie short course for the benefit of land-owners’ and farmcr.s’ 
sons forms an’ integral part of the educational scheme. There is a real 
demand for this course and the numlier of suitaldo candidates tends to in- 
crease. For tliis course a vernacular agricultural school was established at 
Poona in 1910. A school building and quarters for a vernacular school have 
been erected at iVIirpurkhas in the Tliar and Parkar district, Sind, where a 
12 inontlis' course in agriculture for the sons of zamindars, about 20 years of 
age, will be provided. The establishment of similar schools in the Deccan, 
southern ^laratha country and Gujarat is under consideration. 

In the Central Proriiic.es short. courses of practical instruction arc given 
on the Powarkliara and Paipur farms and have met with great success. On 
the Raipur farm the training given is mostly in the transplanting of rice. 
Sliort courses are also given to wards and court of wards officials. The train- 
ing of kamdars to demonstrate improvements on rt/ots’ lands is one of the 
most important factors in the department’s efficiency. The Nagpur mal- 
nuzari class, formerly attached to the agricultural college, has, however, 
come to an end with the withdrawal of scholar.ships which appeared only to 
attract candidates who desired an easy means of access to service in tahsil 
and district offices. Practical instruction in definite improved local methods, 
with the minimum of explanatory theory, appears to be more useful, and 
classes with this object arc being extended. 

.\n important branch is the training of normal teachers so ns to qunlifv 
them to teach “nature study.” During 1908-09 twenty-three normal school- 
masters were trained at the agricultural college ; the class was then disconti- 
nued as a course of “ nature study ” was introduced into four of the normal 
schools. 

In the United Provinces applications arc occasionally received from .small 
zamindars and others for practical training in agriculture. To meet such 
cases, a small number have been admitted to the Cawnpore farm to enable 
them to gain an acquaintance with the methods pursued. The Rural Educa- 
tion Committee has introduced into village schools a series of object lessons 
dealing with insect life. The Eri sillnvorm has been chosen as the most suit- 
able subject. Considerable attention is given to the provision of facilities 
for the training of engineers and sugar boilers for sugar factories. A grant 
was given to the owner of a factory at Pilibhit, one of the conditions of which 
was that he should receive for training .a certain number of apprentices 
approved by government. In addition, special courses for training in sugar 
manufacture are, from time to time, organised at suit-able centres. Courses 
of training in horticulture have been organised at Lucknow and Saharanpur. 
The farms are alwav.s willing to receive and train farm labourers if they are 
sent. Wages are paid, but few avail themselves of the opportunity. Courses 
for . cultivators at experimental farms have not been tried systematicallv 
owing to the fear that cultivators are likelv to be more impressed by experi- 
mental failures than bv experimental successes. 

lu the Punjrib lower agricultural education is at present limited to 
classes for instruction in the use of reapers and improved implements. Short 
practical courses have also been started at Lyallpur for the sons of bond fide 
cultivators. 

In Burma, in the absence of an agricultural college, a scheme has been 
sanctioned for the creation of a staff of district vernacular agriculturists 
recruited mainly from the settlement and land records departments to serve 
as intermediaries between the agricultural department and co-operative 
credit societies as well as the public generally. Classes for the training 
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of th)s staff were also open to the general public and a considerable number 
of the sons of 6ono -fide cultivators availed themselves of them School gar 
dens are extending in Burma * and a manual of school gardening has been 
prepared The agricultural department gives what assistance it can xn the 
organising of these schools But it is doubtful if much progress can be made 
till facilities are provided for the systematic training of normal school pupils 
in nature study and the elements of agriculture Anything so far achieved 
has been by special arrangement 

VI — Forestry 

375 Forests covering approximately a quarter of the Indian Empire are 
under the control of the forest officers of British India and the natiie States 
and the steady growth of this vast area is accompanied by the ever increasing 
need for its more detailed and scientific management It is not surprising 
therefore that the period under review has been one of almost exceptional 
development in education in forestry The officers who receive their forest 
education in India are divided into three mam classes — 

(a) deputy rangers foresters and forest guards who constitute the 

lowest grades of supervising officers 

(b) rangers and 

(c) members of the provincial forest service 

376 For the first class the training prior to 1907 was iprmided by 
vernacular classes at the Debra Dun and Iharrawaddy forest scuools but in 
that year these classes at Debra Dun were abolished and arrangements have 
since been made m all the principal provinces for vernacular instruction to be 
provided in provincial classes or schools subordinates from Bihar and Orissa 
being for the present trained at the Kurseong Forest School in Bengal 

377 As regards rangers those for the Burma service received till 1007 a 
vernacular course at Tharravvaddy and those for the rest of India an English 
course at Dehra Dun the period of traihing in each case being two years 
In 1908 the instruction at the Burma school was improved and given m 
English while m 1912 the demands on Dehra were relieved by the constitu 
tion of a forest college at Coimbatore which will ultimately provide all the 
requisite instruction for candidates from southern India 

378 Still greater progress has been made in connection with the provin 
cial service in consequence of an arrangement made m 1900 by which the 
members of this service who had previously been selected exclusively from 
the lower staff were in future to be selected to a large extent from candidates 
for direct appointment In 1907 a tlurd year course (in extension of the two 
years rangers course) was provided at Dehra Dun for such candidates and 
in 1912 an entirely separate two years course for provincial officers was 
substituted for the former combined arrangement 

379 These changes are the result of a policy deliberately undertaken by 
the government in 1906 for the improvement of scientific and technical educa 
tion in forestry As a consequence of this policy the old vernacular classes 
at Dehra Dun were abolished and the school raised to the status of a college 
At the same time provision was made for a research institute to be worked in 
conjunction vvith and under the same management as the college The con 
junction of the college and institute has been productive of excellent results 
and owing largely to the establishment of the latter it is now possible to 
give in this country an education in forestry which is of a much higher class 
than that obtainable formerly and which may in time approximate to that 
obtainable in Europe 

380 The institution known as the Research Institute and College at 
Dehra Dun is under the administrative control of the inspector general of 
forests who is assisted the board of forestry which meets tnennially The 
board of control referred to in the last review was abolished with effect from 
1913 Thestaff consistsof tbepriMidcnt the research officers and the instruc 
tors The president who is usually a conservator is charged with the general 
administration of Iwth the institute and college but is not connected with any 
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particular branch of research or study. The research officers comprise a 
sylviciilturist, a forest botanist, a forest. economist, a forest zoologist, and a 
iorest chemist. The post of chemist is at present in abeyance. The research 
officers devote the greater portion of their time to research work, but during 
the rainy season they are also required to give lectures in their special sub- 
jects to the provincial service class. Almost up to the close of the period 
under review thei’e were only four instructors, all members of the provincial 
service; but, partly because this arrangement ])rovcd to be not entirely 
satisfactory and partly owing to the inti'oduction of the separate two j^ears’ 
course of training for the provincial service, it was found necessary to in- 
crease the staff to six, four (instructors) belonging to the imperial and two 
(assistant instructors) to the provincial service. Their principal duties, in 
addition to class-work at headquarters, are the sn])ervision of the practical 
training in the forest and the maintenance of discipline. 

The students fall into the following categories : — ■ 

(i) Private students; usually men who hope, on obtaining the college 
certiheato, to secure state or other employment. 

{ii) Government probationary students, who may be stipendiary or 
non-stipendiary, and who have been selected by Local Govern- 
ments for employment, subject to their completing the course of 
training satisfactorily. 

{Hi) Students deputed by native (and occasionally foreign) states and 
British colonies. 

(io) Students already in government service, usually forest subordi- 
nates. 

The. numbers in the rangers’ and in the provincial service classes were, 
in 1907, respectively 4.5 and 7 ; in 1012, they were 55 and 15. Of the students 
in 1912, only one fell under class (i), none were non-stipendiary government 
students. Seven fell under class {Hi), and the remainder were government 
stipendiary students. Twenty were Europeans or of the domiciled com- 
munity, against six in 1907 ; one was a Siamese; the rest were Indians. 

iUl students, except those already in government service, must ordinarily 
j)e between the ages of 18 and 25 on admission to the college, and must have 
undergone a period of practical training in the forests of the province from 
'' which they come. Rangers deputed for training must be under 30 years of 
age, and subordinates of lower rank must have conq^leted two j'^ears’ service 
and be under the age of 25. 

Candidates for both courses must have a knowledge of English fully 
adequate to follow the course of instruction. For the provincial service 
course they are expected to know what is usually included in the term ‘ lower 
mathematics.’ Local Governments may prescribe an}' other educational 
qualifications considered necessary, and the Government of India have, in 
this connection, emphasised the importance of at least a preliminary educa- 
' tion in science. Candidates for the rangers’ course must ordinarily have 
passed' the matriculation, or its equivalents such as the European high school 
examination and the school leaving certificate, or a higher university stan- 
dard. 

The course of study (including vacations) extends over a period of two 
years, of which almost half is spent in camp. The teaching of late years has 
been more thorough, more comprehensive, and more up to date than in the 
past, though the classes have perhaps been rather too large to permit of that ■ 
individual attention to the students, which is so essential if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

The -subjects taught in the provincial service course are as follows : — 

(1) Forestry, including sylviculture, utilization, and forest working- 

plans, both theoretical and practical, and forest mensuration. 

(2) Physical science, including chemistry, jDhysics, physiography, geo- 

logy, mineralogy, and soils. 
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(3) Botany, both theoretical and practical, including the collection and 

preservation of plants 

(4) Zoology — tlic classification of animals and the study of useful and 

dangerous speues, especially of insects,' and the collection and 

preservation of specimens 

(5) Diawing, surveying, and Cbtimating, as required for forest officers 

(6) Forest engineering, theoretical and practical 

(7) Forest law — ^the elements of criminal law, and departmental 

or^aization 

(8) Forest accounts and procedure 

The curriculum for the rangers’ course is similar, but less advanced 
ilineralogy and zoology are not taught, but instruction in arithmetic, elc 
mentary algebra, and mensuration, with special reference to their apphea 
tioQ to forest questions, is included 

Periodical and final examinations are held, the final examination count- 
ing for half the total number of examination marks allotted Marks are also 
given for scientific collections, survey drawings, conduct, discipline, and 
application The nature of the certificate awarded is determined by the total 
number of marks obtained 

Pass certificates are given m the provincial service class on 60 or more 
pt» cent of the maiks m each major subject and 60 per cent of the total, 
honours certificates on 60 per cent in each major subject and 75 per cent of 
the total 

In the rangers course, a lower standard certificate is given for pass 
marks in each major subject and 45 per cent of the total, a higher standard 
on the same and bO per cent of the total, honours for 50 per cenf m each 
subject and 75 per cent of the total 

The minimum cost of training, including subsistence money, uniform, 
books, camp outfit, and travelling expenses (exclusive of journevs by rail or 
steamer), may bo estimated at Bs 80 to Rs 100 per mensem for tne provincial 
service students and at Rs 50 to Rs 60 per mensem for the rangers class, the 
cost for a European being somewhat higher than for an Indian 

The award of stipends is limited to Rs 2,400 and Rs 1,200 for the 
provincial service and rangers’ courses respectively, the whole or part of 
which may be paid m a lump sum on the production by the student of such 
certificate as may have been agreed upon The expenditure on stipends has 
risen from Rs 51,516 m 1907 to Rs 93,354 in 1912, and totals nearly four 
lakhs for the quinquennium 

The total expenditure imder all forest heads incurred on the Forest 
Institute and College has risen from Ite 1,65,158 in 1907 to Rs 2 62,626 in 
1912 

In the rangers class, 33 appeared at the examination in 1907, and 62 in 
1912 In the former year, two failed and one honours certificate was 
awarded, in the latter, one failed and eight honours certificates were 
awarded The provincial service examination was first held in 1909 10, 
when all six candidates passed, in 1912, all fifteen candidates passed 

381 The Burma Forest School was established in 1899 at Tharrawaddy, 
inainly because the vernacular course of instruction given in Urdu at Dehra 
Dun could not be followed by candidates from Burma In 190S, following 
on a suggestion made by the Government of India, an English course was 
started, and, as Tharrawaddy was considered an unsuitable locality, the 
school was, in 1910, moved to* Pyinmana The rules regulating the con- 
stitution of and studies and discipline at the Burma school closely follow 
those for the Forest College at Dehra The chief conservator replaces the 
inspector general of forests as administrative officer, and is assisted by a 
board consisting of the director of public instruction, two conservators and 
the director of the school, who occupies a position analogous to that of the 
president at Dehra Dun The staff assisting the director are two instructors 
(usually one from the imperial and one from the provincial service), a vema 
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oular instructor belonging to the provincial service, and an assistant verna-- 
cular instructor and curator, who is usually a ranger. 

The courses of instruction last 231- months. The syllabus for the Eng- 
lish course is the same as that for the rangers’ class at Dehra Dun, but 
excludes arithmetic. The vernacular course is similar but more elementary, 
and includes arithmetic. The system of examination and marking is as at 
Dehra Dun. Pass and honours certificates are awarded, the former to 
students who obtain over 50 per cent, of the total marks, including 50 per 
cent, of the marks allotted to each of the subjects — forestry, botany, survey- 
ing and engineering, and the latter to students obtaining 0Y,er 75 per cent, 
of the total marks and 50 per cent, in each subject. 

The number of students admitted yearly is decided by the amount of 
accommodation available. The maximum number that can be trained at 
one time is 60, 10 in the English and 20 in the vernacular course of each 
year. There are only two categories of student : (a) stipendiary students and 
(b) students already in government service. For upper {i.e., English) class 
students the rules of admission, both as regards age, educational qualifica- 
tion, and preliminary practical training, are similar in almost all respects 
to those lor the corresponding categories of students taking the rangers’ 
course at Dehra Dun. Failing the production of a certificate of having 
passed the Vlth standard examination, candidates for the lower class are 
required to pass a simple entrance examination. 

382. As the Coimbatore College was not opened till the 1st July 1912, it is The Coionba- 
unnecessary to say more than that it provides instruction to candidates for tore Forest 
appointment as rangers, and that the course of instruction and the rules for College. 
admission are almost identical with those ait Dehra Dun. It has been 
established with the object of training the ranger staff for Southern India, 

thereby relieving the pressure on the parent institution. 

383. Provincial schools and classes have now been established in almost Provincial 
all 'provinces with the object of improving the qualifications of the sehools and 
ranks of the subordinate establishment, i.e., deputy rangers, foresters training 
forest guards. The scope of the instruction given varies slightly, but is in classes. 
the main practical. A statement of these schools and classes is given in 
appendix XXII. They are ten in number, and train rangers, deputy rangers 

and guards. 

VII . — Veterinary science. 

384-. The great development which took place in the agricultural admin- InstiUitions. 
istration after 1905 was accompanied by a similar development in veterinary 
matters. The civil veterinary department, having been relieved of the greater 
part of the work connected with horses and mules in 1903, had become free to 
devote itself to a more purely agricultural sphere' of duty, and it shared with 
the agricultural department in the developments initiated- in 1905. The 
changes then effected were mainly in the direction of an increase of staff, the 
number recruited in this country rising from 408 in 1904 to some 911 officials 
in 1911-12. As the demand for veterinary education in India is almost en- 
tirely confined to candidates for the public service, the increased recruitment 
led to a largely increased dem.and for veterinary educarion. To meet this 
demand, the existing colleges were considerably reorganised and their equip- 
ment much improved. Information on this point up to 1907 was furnished in 
the last quinquennial review. Progress since 1907 has naturally been slower, 
but, as the details given below for each college show, the improvement both in 
organisation and equipment lias continued. 

The following are the institutions at present existing ; - 

(1) Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 

(2) Bombay Veterinary College, Parel, Bombay. 

(3) Bengal Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

(4) Madras Veterinary College, Vepery, Madras. 

(5) Burma Veterinary School, Insein. 
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885 Iho number of veterinary graduates who passed out from the veteri- 
nary colleges during tlic quinquennium and the number of students wlio 
attended during 1911-12 together with corresponding figures for the previous 
quinquennium and lor 1000 07 are given beioiv •— 
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Whilst the number of graduates who have passed out from the colleges during 
the quinquennium has very greatly increased, there has been a considerable 
falling ou in the number of students attending the colleges More care has 
Ifeen exercised in selecting candidates for admission to the colleges and great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining students who possess the educa 
tiouvl qualifications required In spite of the great increase in the number 
of graduates the demand for qualified veterinary assistants, and for the 
highei grades of provincial officers, such as deputy Buperintendents and 
veterinary inspectors, continues to exceed the supply There is not at present 
any institution corresponding to the agricultural institution at Pusa, where 
the highest class of veterinary lustruction can be given, and until such 
instruction is provided it wiU be difficult to procure in India a class of men 
suited to fill the higher posts of the department A beginning has however, 
been made m making this higher class of instruction available, and post 
graduate courses have, as slated above, been instituted at the Punjab, Bombay 
and Bengal vetermar} colleges The following table compares the existing 
strength of the subordinate veterinary sta0 m each proiince with the staff 
which has been sanctioned — 
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386 The Burma Veterinary School deals with a class of students outside 
the reach of the Indian collies, and the Punjab Veterinary College with a 
large number of military students The bulk of the instruction at the Punjab 
Veterinary College and the whole of that at the Burma Veterinary School is 
in the vernacular In the other institutions the reading is in English The 
course in all the colleges extends over a period of three years and successful 
students obtain a dipfoma None of the rolleges is affiliated to a university, 
but they are all controlled by the Local Government concerned through the 
agency of the agricultural department The professors at the various colleges 
are drawn from the civil veterinary department and are helped by trained 
Indian assistants The uhole staff is ordinarily engaged on teaching and 
demonstration, but each coll^ is equipped with laboratories which are used, 
* One leboTator; •ssistant attaclied to Uie Insem School 
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not only for demonstration, but also for purposes of diagnosis and research. 

The courses of instruction at tlie various institutions and particulars of tlie 
teaching staff employed arc given below. 

oS7. The Pinijah college is still the largest of all the veterinary colleges. Piw/ah 
The average number of studont-s attendiii" the college during the quin- Veterinary 
quennium was 23S and the average number who graduated G5. Tlie additions College. 
which were made to tlie buildings during the quinquennium consisted of six 
stalls and a 2 ^osi~vioricm room erected in the segregation ward. As it was 
found that the classes had outgrown the capacity of the staff, two imperial 
■ odlccrs have recently been added to the latter, a po.st-graduate professor and 
a professor of pathology and parasitology, in addition to four assistant pro- 
fessors and three demonstrators. The splicre of work of the research labora- 
tory attached to the college has been largely extended. 

3SS. During the quinquennium the new Bomhny college building, one Bombay 
of the finest and best in Tndia, was completed and occupied, as were Veterinary 
also a hostel Avith accommodation for 7G students and quarters fov College. 
Indian ]U’ofessors. The pharmacy was extended and the ■jnmt-moriem room 
improved. A new cattle-operation shed was built and the dog ward reeon- 
stnicted. The staff of the college was recently reorganised and an assistant 
professor added to it. Provision has also been made for holding a post- 
graduate course. The library is reputed to be thoroughly up to date. The 
work at the,.patho-bnctcriological laboratory has greatly increased and the 
laboratory has been fully used for diagnostic purjioscs and minor research. 
]\Iicroscopcs have been purchased for the pathology and histology classes and 
many new specimens have been added to the collections at the museum. The 
average number of students who attended the college during the quinquen- 
. nium Avas lOI and the aA'cragc number who graduated 21. ' 

389. At the beginning of the quinquennium a ncAv hostel Avith quarters Pciijraf 
for accommodating 15G students AA'as opened in Calcutta. A 'po.^t-mortein Veterinary 
room, hospital surgeon’s quarters, quarters for married and unmarriefl over- College. 
seers have been proAuded. and the laboratory accommodation has been extended 

by the addition of a room for photo-micrography and a dark room. A pri- 
vate hospital for students and a football and cricket ground have also been 
-added and the services of a trainer and gymnasium instructor have been 
provided. The AA'ork in the research laboratory has included the examination 
of and report on pathological specimens and blood slides, the preparation of 
a quantity of normal sterile horse serum, the bacteriological examination of 
samples of bone-meal and some Avork on the treatment of surra. A post- 
graduate course has been instituted at the college. The aA’erage number of 
students AA-^ho attended the college during the quinquennium was 152 and the 
average number who graduated Avas 30. 

390. The superintendent of the civil veterinary department, Madras, Madras 
has been relieved of the charge of the college and a Avhole-time principal has Veterinary 
been appointed to it. The result has been a steady improvement in the Avork College. 
of the college, facilitated by the smallness of the classes Avhich enables the 
lecturers to deA’ote more time and attention to them. Land adjoining the 

college has been acquii’ed for a recreation 'ground and for building purposes. 

A bacteriological laboratory and pharmacy have been sanctioned, but the 
buildings have not yet been commenced. Valuable models and instruments 
haA'e been added to the museum. There has been a large increase in the 
work of the hospital attached to the college. The college staff has under- 
taken the examination of the slides sent in by the superintendent, civil 
veterinary department, and his assistants, and the work has attained con- 
siderable proportion. The aAmrage number of students attending the college 
during the quinquennium was G7 and the aA'erage number who graduated 15. 

391. The Burma school has been transferred to Insein. A temporary 
laboratory has been put in working order and a large number oi Veterinary 
smears examined, chieflly of diseases suspected of being of a contagious jSeZiooZ. ' 
nature. In vicAv of possibility of the future expansion of the school, about 

nine acres of land have been acquired. A laboratory assistant has been added 
to the staff. The number of cases brought for treatment at the hospital con- 
tinues to increase steadily. A school for the training of Shans to deal with. 
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contagious diseases in tiir Shan States was opened in 1010 and is reported 
to bo doing good work ^ 

302. Particid.ins regarding the Jiujuber of Atudonts and the expenditure 
in the di/Torent colleges during tile quinquennium are giren in appendi.K 
XXIII 
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schools on the lines of that at Lucknow, an experimental weaving station and 
a carpentry school, the introduction of a practical character into general 
education and the appointment of a director of industrial inquiries etc 
Much of this programme has already been carried out, as will presently be 
seen A committee constituted in the Puniah in 1911 considered that tKere 
was notiung radically defective m the course of study at the technical scliools, 
but that the industrial teaching was often unintelligent owing to the emplo} 
ment of ili paid artisans It was suggested that the Mayo School of Art 
should specialise in the training of efficient craft teachers and that as an 
experimental measure schools should be started teaching particular industries 
by instruCtora trained m European methods without any attempt at general 
education In 1909 a conference was held in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
this also recommended the formation of a special department and the estab 
Iishment of a central indostnal institute at Dacca with demonstration 
factories A conference was held m Burma m 1909 among the members of 
which there was considerable divergence of opinion The recommendations 
included the establishment of a technical school in connection with the Insein 
engineering school with smaller schools at various centres the encouragement 
of missions and other agencies to start craft classes and the encouragement 
of technic il and hand and eye training in vernacular schools 

396 The general policy was thus laid down in 1904 Tt has since been 
expanded by the demand for institutions of a higher type than the trade 
school and elaborated for each province into schemes in general conformity 
with the main lines The progress of the last five years has been considerable 
and may be described under Ihe heads of supervision organisation and 
numbers Finally it will remain to point out defects and difficulties and 
describe the most recent steps adopted for their remedy 

307 The question whether industrial education should be under the 
departments of public instruction, or transferred to departments of industry 
as they arise or transferred only as concerns schools organised on a more or 
less commercial basis is one which has not yet been fully decided Diflerent 
arrangements exist in different provinces In Madras a department of 
industries was created m 1909 10 of which the director undertook the m 
spection of industrial schools The creation of this department was vetoed 
by the Se retary of State and inspection was retained m the hands of a 
superintendent of industrial education under the department of public 
msiri-ctiOTi (Since the quinquennium ended the department of industries 
has been sanctioned and part of its duties wiU be the supervision of industrial 
schools' — by which ate meant those in which attention is to be paid to com 
mervial considerations during the period of training — ^while for technical 
schools the education department under the director of public instruction will 
continue to be responsible) A professor of the College of Engineering at 
Poona IS also inspector of technical and industrial schools in Boribay and 
there is a special inspector of weaving schools both are under the local 
department of education A superintendent of industries in Bengal was 
appointed in 1910 he also is under the control of the director of public 
instruction and inspects industrial schools Mr de la Fosse says of the 
United Provinces — 

When recommendiD/r the appointment of a specnl ofijcer for directing tecLnjcal 
education the Industnil Conference had proposen that he should be styled director of 
industrial inquiries and industrial education that he should be independent of the 
edncational dopartiaent ond that he should hive the sarae status and eniolumonts as the 
director of public instruction TTie Secretary of State did not ogree with the xiew that 
lechnicoi nnd industrial education should be thus di'vorced from general education and in 
sanctioning the creation of the post he ordered that Ihe designation of the new officer 
should be e] anged to that of inspector of technical and industrial institutions that his 
proposed salary should he reduce and that in regard to educational matters he should 
be subordinate to the director of public instruction The actual designation of the post 
which the Local Oovernment has adopted la that of director of indastnal inquiries and 
inspector of industrial Hqbools ' 

An officer was appointed in 1910 In his former capacity he deals 
with government direct, in the latter he is under the education department. 
There is a director of industries m the Punjab (who js also the director of 
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agriculture); but the ins]icction of induslrial scliools is culrustccl to the staff 
oF the school of art. 1 u the Ccn tral Provinces also the director of agriculture 
undertakes the industrial branch, and here lie sujiervises industrial schools. 

In Burma the ordinary inspecting stall appears to he the only agency. 

39S. I'hc dilliculty of classification of innlitulions of this nature is merely (&) Organisa- 
a manifestation of practical difliculties (hat underlie the problem. To the ifon. 
two types of schools foreshadowed by the Government of India in 1901 there 
has come to he added the idea (if not the fuUilment) of high technological 
institutions. Thus we arrive at the three-fold classification— which distin- 
<nushes between (?) technological institutions intended to instruct in the 
principles of science as applied to industrial arts and to produce masters and 
managers of industries and scientific advisers; {ii) technical or intermediate 
schools for the training of foremen and others who require some knowledge 
of scientific principles and of machinciy; (hj) trade or craft schools intended 
to train artisans to fo'llow their calling with dexterity and intelligence. 

399. The progress of the last five years is sufficiently indicated by the (cj J'Tjmrcs. 
following figures for teohnie;il and industrial (exclusive of art and coniincr- 

cial) schools. The number of schools has risen from 147 to 242, the largest 
increases being in Iiladras. Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Pupils have increased from 0,820 to 12,064, and it is noteworthy that the 
present number is nearly four times that in 1897. Exjicnditure has risen 
from Rs. .5.91,095 to Rs. 11,72,947 a year; and the amount spent from public 
funds from Rs. 2,12,504 to Rs. 5,25,500. 

As regards management, 173 schools arc under ])rivatc bodies. Of these, 

141 are in receipt of aid. lifission liodics arc prominent ns managers of these 
institutions. 

400. While progress is re-assuring, various difficulties have nsserted DifficuUies in 
themselves, some of tliem long recognised, some the jiroduct of new develop- industrial 
ments. Technological institutions are only now beginning to be established education. 

in India. Hitherto, students have been sent abrond'with scholarships. It is 
not always easy to arrange suitable courses; jirnctical training presents a 
difficultyj some manufacturers arc natural!}' chary of admitting outsiders to 
an examination of processes. The employment of the scholars on return, 
while by no means discouraging, is not fully assured. In tecbnical schools of 
the higher sort it is not always easy to secure pupils. In trade-schools, there 
is the danger that boys will be attracted who arc not of the artisan class and 
liave no intention of pursuing the craft taught; pupils frequently leave the 
school before they have completed the cour.se or become efficient; and there is 
the difficulty (most observable in the case of weaver.s) of providing them ivith 
proper implements when they take up their own work. The Bengal adminis- 
tration report says, “ Money and labour have been wasted in teaching boys 
trades which they will never practise. Pupils often leave the schools when 
they have learned merely enough of the trade to earn a living. Industrial 
schools liavc apparently worked no change for the better in the Indian car- 
penter; the Chinaman has still to be called in when any work out of the 
common is required.” 

401. These points have recently been considered. At the Allahabad 
conference of 1911 it was recommended that technical schools should special- develovments 
ise along lines converging on local industries, and industrial schools should 

be permanently directed towards such industries as exist in the locality (see 
• paragraph 30 of the resolution). In 191H2, Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. de V. 

Atkinson, R.E., principal of the Thomason College, and Mr. T. S. Dawson, 
principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, were deputed to make 
an enquiry as to the means for bringing technical institutions into closer 
touch and more practical relations with the employers of labour in India. 

Their interviews with employers form a most interesting record. They came 
to the conclusion that there is practically no opening for high grade mechani- 
cal or electrical engineers whose education is mostly of a theoretical character, 

_but that there is a very large opening for the employment in these branches 
of men who, after training in a properly equipped institute, are willing to 
gain their practical experience by apprenticeship on a living wage, work with 
their hands and oliserve factory hours and rules. They recommended a ' ' 
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simihr sebeme of training for textile industries and a school of mines in the 
Bengal coal fields with subordinate classes for evening lectures At the vciy 
end of the quinquennium the Secretary of State for India appointed a 
committee in England to enqmre and report as to the facilities available for 
Indian students for industrial and technological trainin" in that country 
with spef'nl reference to the system of state technical scliolarships tenable 
abroad Ihc enquiries and findings of this committee belong to a period 
subsequent to that covered by tins review 

402 Tor the general improvement of technical education or for the 
improvement of special institutions tlie Government of India have m the 
past two years allotted Rs 17 84300 nonrecurring and Rs 2 00 000 
recurring 

403 In the description which follows the three fold classification of 
these schools js adopted But it is to be remembered that the technical school 
and even the engineering school or college generally contains its artisan 
classes or similar means lor simple trade instruction In particular it has 
already been shown that at Sibpur and Rooikee the technical and industrial 
aspect of education has been recently developed side by side with the profes 
sional An account of schools of art and of commerce is also given 

// — Technological tnstifuftons 

404 W tlie beginning of the qmnfluennium there w ere no institutions of 
this class in India though instruction of an advanced tj'pe was given in 
mech‘'nical and electrical engineering at the professional colleges In place 
of such institutions scholarships tenable abroad were offered to Indian 
students in order that they might benefit by the facilities available in England 
and elsewhere During the quinquennium an institute ba»« opened at Banga 
lore and another has been attempted and proposed in the United Provinces 
The present section describes these developments 

405 The system of state technical scholarships commenced in 1004 
Their obiect is to qualify the holders on returning to India to assist in pro 
inoting the improvement of existing native industries and the development of 
new industues especiallv those which are or may be organised on a consider 
able scale and those in which Indian capital is or may be embarked The sub 
jeets are annually chosen by Local Governments in consultation with mercan 
tile opinion Agriculture law medicine forestry and veterinary science are 
excluded from the schema rngmeerias at first evduded has norr been 
admitted and recently a scholar was sent to study architecture There is 
no examination Nominations are made by the Local Gov ernments and the 
final selections bv the Government of India Those are chosen who are 
considered to fulfil certain conditions The scholar is expected to have had 
the best education available in the province in the industry he intends to 
stud) a practical interest in the subject and the intention of devoting himself 
in India to the practice of what he has learned The v alue of each scholar 
ship is £150 a year The scholar also receives liis travelling expenses and 
his education fees The tenure of the scholarship is two years but the period 
may be extended Government does not guarantee the holder any employment 
on his return Ordinarily one scholarship is awarded to each province 
annually but more may be given subject to a total limit of ten scholarships 
Up to the end of March 1912 sixtj six scholars have been sent (an average 
of about nine a jeai) In order of popularity the subjects chosen arc 
textiles mining and mining ei^ineering mechanical and electrical engineer 
mg leather metallurgy soap making and the chemistry of oils and fats 
sugar industry alkali pottery and engineering and sanitary science Thirty 
one scholars have already relumed to India two have obtained employment 
abroad the rest have not yet completed their studies Of the thirty one who 
have returned eighteen have obtained private industrial employment seven 
are in government posts connected with industries one is similarly employed 
in Mysore one has joined the bar one is dead and there is no certain 
information about the remaining three 

406 A society in Calcutta called the Association for the Advancement 
of Sctentifi'' and Indiistnal Education of Indians has also raised funds aided 
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b}' govoriinieiit, for sending scholars abroad. It ajipears that 80 students thus (enable abroad 
sent have returned, of ^Yholn tAventy-eight have found industrial employment, 
nine iiave started work on their own account, nineteen liave entered govern- 
ment, municipal or state service or are engaged in te.aching, and twenty-four 
(most of wlioin had only recently returned) have not yet found employment. 

407. The Indian Institute of Science at llangalorc was initiated hy The Indian 
!Mr. J. N. Tata, a Parsi merchant; but the scheme did not Uike final shape till Institute of 

■ after his death. The Tata family have given land in Jlombay which brings Scicnee. 
in Ks. J, 25, 000 a year. The Government of India gives Rs. 87,000 a year. 

The lilysore Government contributed a site and five lakhs towards the initial 
expense, and the Government of India gave two and a half lakhs towards the 
same. The institute opened in duly 1011, and 17 students entered it that 
year. It provides for research, the apjdication of new processes and the 
production of thoroughly trained mannger.s. It jiosscsses departments of 
general, organic and ajijilicd chemistry and electrical technology and also 
provides in.‘'tructiou in j’rench and German to enable students to read techni- 
cal journals. As the fir.st batch of students entered within a year of the end 
of the quincpicnnium it is loo early to judge of its results. The Allahabad 
conference recommended its development into a complete faculty of jiurc and 
applied science. 

408. The cstablishtticnt of a technological institute for the United Pro- Technological 
vinccs was one of the proposals of the Kaini Tal conference. It was decided schemes in the 
that it should consist of two jiarts. Classes in mechanical and electrical United 
engineering were to be attached to the Thomason College. The department Provinces. 
was opened in 3009 and look the place of a previously existing technical cla.ss. 

It Avas intended to attract a higher class of students, parlicularly those who 
had businc.ss connections and were destined to be managers or employers of 
labour. No candidates joined. A three-fold division was then made, the 
highest department olTcring engineering and training in textiles, the second 
and third being on a lower plane and intondcil for mechanics. The 
engineering section has hitherto not drawn the right class of students. A 
whole-time textile instructor was engaged and ]ilant was provided. ,It was 
found difficult to obtain any students with the necessary qualifications. Tjie 
instructor resigned. It is intended to render the class more attractive by 
adding Aveaving, bleaching and dyeing. The first c.xpcricnces, says ]\Ir. de la 
f'osse, have not been very encouraging, owing to the reluctance or inability 
of the class Avhich it Avas proposed to benefit to take advantage of the ojipor- 
tunities offered. The lower division or mechanical apprentice class (AA’hich 
belongs rather to the category of technical schools) has been more successful. 

The second branch Avas to be established at CaAvnporc Avith the object of 
encouraging research in applied cheinistrv Avith reference to important 
industries in the province. Tlic Secretary of State did not sanction the 
scheme. A more modest scheme Avas accordingly formulated, intended to 
give instruction in the chemical aspect of sugar, leather, acid and alkali 
manufacture, dyeing, bleaching, jirinting. colouring and finishing of 
manufactured goods and paper making. Hitherto a site has been secured 
and buildings commenced. 

409. The mechanical and electrical engineering sections of the A^arious 
professional colleges may be classed as technological. At Sibpur the class for technological 
tinctorial chemistry (mentioned in paragraph 353) may also be so described, classes. 
and possibly the mining section there opened. 


III. — Technical schools. 

410. Technical schools are those AAdiich train a grade inidAvay betAveen the Teclmical 
manager or master on the one hand and the artisan or craftsman on the other, schools in 
The engineering colleges in their loAver _ departments are calculated to diderent 
produce men of this type in the mechanical and electrical branch. The mrovinces. 
special institutions either converge on distinctive local industries, or where ^ 
these do not exist, arc situated at centres Avhere an education in various 
branches may be expected to bring employment. 
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411 With tho rcmoTnl of the chrome tanning department described m the last 
rcrieo', it may be said that, with the exception of the schools mentioned in paragraph 
350, the institutions in Madrat are miiol} ol the enft school order The presidency 
possesses cotton mills, tanneries and railway worhshops But, says Sir A Bourne, 
“ industrial education appears bo far to have had little relation to production on a large 
scale as exemplified by such lactones and workshops ” The government technical 
examinations will bo noticed m connection with industrial schools 

412 Among a number of schools m Bombay lour are classed as technical schools 
Two require special mention The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute Bombay, Las 
classes in mechanical and electrical engineering textile manufacture and technical 
chemistry It is a priaately managed mstitation under a board and is consideralU 
subsidised by government Hostels for 200 students a central electric power station 
and other works have recently been earned ont towards which government contributed 
a lakh of rupees ns well as a special recurring grant of Ils Id 000 a jear for increased 
staff The courses have been recast the main change being their extension from three 
to four years including six months pracbee in an outside mill factory or workshop 
under supervision The textile department is reported to be making particularly good 
progress and the students acquit themselves well at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute examinations The llanchhodlal Cliotalal Technical Institute at Ahmedabad 
was under contemplation when the lost review was written It opened as an aided 
institution about two years ago, and the first batch of students has not yet been turned 
out 

413 In Bengal schools of this type arc devoted largely to mining and weaving 
Managers of mines arc required by rules framed itoder the Indian Mines Act (Till of 
1901) to possess first or second grade certificates according to the output of the mine or the 
number of employees In addition to examination five and three years’ practical 
experience in a mine is necessary for tbc attainment respectively, of a second and of 
a nrst grade certificate But these petio Is mav be reduced by two years tbrough attend 
nnce at a course in a recognised institnlion In order to provide such institutions and 
facilities for n general training in mining subjects tbe Govemment of Bengal (the 
province where the majority of the mines are situated) established in 190C a course at 
the Sibpur college and mining classes in tbe coal districts 

At Sibpur the student has first to pass the sub overseer examination He then 
pursues a two years course in geologr applied to mining mining eogineenng coal end 
metal mining and descriptive mineralogy Six weeks annual Iroining is given in camp 
in the coal fields There were sixteen students in 1911 12 Seaen of them were special 
students i c men already employed in mining who are attracted to the college by 
liberal kcholarships Owing to the lack of education among these special students it 
has been decided to abolish tbe scholarships 

Tbe mining classes are beld at four centres in the lemah and Ilaniganj fields A 
local committee at each centre arranges for good attendance The average attendances 
m 1911 12 were 29 35 30 and 40 it the four centres respectively Tbe lecturers arc 
reemted from local atiatag' mtatg^rs It to proposed to tnereose tha aamber of ceotres 
to SIX The classes are controlled by a Mining Educational Advisory Board which 
includes inspectors of mines managers and educationists 

The utility of the lectures is lessened by the want of knowledge of English among 
the audience 

Tbe course at Sibpur is not regarded as a success "On the other hand the classes 
in the coal fields have given satisfaction The authorities concerned with mines and 
the representatives of the mining interests are in favour of instruction on the spot, and 
it 18 generally thought that the system should be developed by the imening of a school 
of mines at Asansol m addition to night classes at various centres (The Indian Mining 
Association would prefer to develop the existing night classes ) It will be remembered 
that a university graduate course in mining has been framed The Bengal report says. 
The general conclusion appears to be that provision should be made both for a cAtral 
institution at Asansol and for a more efficient and more extended system of instruction 
through evening classes in selected localities tlian is given at present It is moreover 
evident that the introduction of university instraction m mining engineering would be at 
least premature for the present if not entirely inadvisable ’ 

In 1909 the Serampore Weaving Institute was opened in Bengal It has two 
classes One is for youths who have been trained in a technical school or have passeil 
the B ’ class or matriculation Th^ have a two year course in power and hand loom 
weaving drawing and designing calculated to fit them for positions in manufacturing 
concerns Of a total of G4 students 35 are in this class They are encouraged to take 
the City and Guilds of London Institute examination in cotton weaving and spinning 
They have had considerable success in the examination and have no difficulty in finding 
suitable employment The other is reallv a craft class where weavers of the neighbour 
hood ore put tlirough a six montls’ course la practical wearing and improved methods 
of preparing yarns for warps on the Indian system Tie principal says of this class 
*' At Ine commencement of the institute much difficulty was experienced in getting the 
actual weavers to join as apart from their prejudices, they were under the impression 
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that they couhl lenru notliinp: more tlian wliat they already know. I am pleased to bo 
able to state tliat in a little while they changed tlieir minds, and wore full of wonder 
when thev saw how easily their cherished trade secrets could be analysed and worked 
out after "a little instruction, oven by youngsters. This dilliculty has been overcome, 
and at present there is no trouble in getting bond fide weavers to fill the place of those 
who pass out. Another atiniclion is the simido course of dyeing that they are taught. XJp 
to the present time they had to buy dyed yarns at high prices, and the weavers tell mo 
that the knowledge of dyeing they get is quite sufiicient for them to earn a livelihood 
apart from weaving. Prior to the est.ablishmcnt of the Weaving Institute, Seramporo, 
weavers limited themselves to the manufacture of dhootix witli coloured bordens, and 
with few exceptions tlowei-ed borders were considered family secrets handed down from 
father to son, and tlicso border designs were limited ; now, tliey are able to produce 0113' 
design working up to about 10 or 12 shafts from design papers. Tlic drawing lessons 
tho\’ get arc a great as.sistance in producing new and original designs.” Twent3' small 
scholnrshijis are given, and account fiU" nearl\' Its. 7,000 out of tlio total annual cost 
of Its. 27,000. A ditiic.ult3- is the suppl3' of looms to those wlio leave tlie school. Tiiero 
are also Ihit'e outh'ing stations wliere instruction is given and a school at Sambalpur 
mainh- for the Gonds. 

A Focietv in Calcutta started in 1007 an institution called the Ilengal Technical 
Institute which was amalgamated in 1010 with the technical department of the Ilengal 
Kational College. It has an engineering side, with a course similar to that taught at 
Sibpur, and a technological side whieli leaches ceramics, tanning, painting and varnish- 
ing, dr’eing, blenching, soap, candle, oil and perfume making, and the prepanilion 
of matches. 

414. The technological department of the Thomason College in the United Pro- 
vinces has alread3' been mentioned; other institutions will bo described under industrial 
schools. 

415. In the Punjab a school called the Victoria Diamond .Tubilco Hindu Technical 
Institute has boon started at Lahore with the object of attracting Hindus, cspcciall}' 
those of the higher castes, to take up industrial emjdoyment. it is managed b}' a 
lioard of governors and derives its income from granl.s, subscrijitions, a small endowment 
and the sale of the outturn. ” There are tv.-o departments,” writes Mr. Qodle}', ” senior 
and junior; the former tniins students for mechanical engineering, and the latter for 
engine-driving. Special instruction is also given in carjientr}', fitting, etc. At the 
close of the year there were .50 students, of whom 2S were in the senior and 21 in the 
junior class. A number of students obtained certificates under the Doilcr Act, and the 
report contains a list of ex-students wlio are emplo3’cd as engineers and drivers on 
s.ilarics from 11s.' 30 upwards. The total exjicnditurc was lls. 12,599, about one-third of 
which w.as iiiet from grants. A foundr3’ was added during the quinquennium. The 
cfficicnc}' of the institution is greatl3' hampered b}’ want of funds, and the practical 
value of the training given under tlic present conditions has been questioned by experts.” 

Mr. Godley also makes tlie following observations: — 

“ The province is well equipped with professional institutions maintained by the 
State, while the industrial .schools maintained b}- local bodies oll'er possibilities of develop- 
ment into craft schools under the guidance of the Mn3'o School of Industrial Art. Tech- 
nical education in the restricted sense, i.e., the training of a mechanical engineer and 
specialised scientific training for particular trades, can hardl}' bo said to exist as 3’ct. 
Of all forms of education this is not onl3’ the most costl}^ but also the most uncertain in 
its results. It is perhaps not sufricientl3' rc.aliscd that technical institutions of the kind 
referred to can oul}' flourish in an industrial environment, where there arc concomitant 
industries which can su])pl3^ students with opportunities of practical experience and 
well-paid emplo3'mcnt. To argue otherwise would seem to imply that a school of tcch- 
nolog3' has as good a chance of success at Dublin or Galwa3’ as at Manchester. There is 
nothing in the industrial histor3' of westei-n countries to confirm the view which is not 
infrequently' advanced that technical schools will proprio motu create industries. The 
, average student attending a school of technology aims at getting employment on good 
pay as the result of his training; and if the capitalist employer is non-existent, or if, as 
commonly happens, he is disinclined to venture his money on school-taught theory which 
does not necessarily carry' with it business capacity, the technical graduate is worse off 
than the product of an arts college. It may well be doubted, therefore, whether in the 
Punjab, where industrial concerns arc comparatively small and few, and salaries are on a 
modest scale, the time has come for advocating an ambitious scheme of technical educa- 
tion, More hope seems to lie in the direction of improving crafts and small industries 
by the introduction of better methods and labour-saving appliances, through the agency 
of craft schools or otherwise.” 

416. Mention has been made of the school at Inscin in Burma in the chapter on pro- 
fessional education. 

417. Of the Central Provinces, Mr. Wright says, “ During the quinquennium the 
Industrial School at Amraoti was converted into the Berar Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute. The buildings and shops were erected by popular subscription. A govern- 
ment grant-in-aid is given for maintenance. On completion of a three years’ course 
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in tlio institute folloircil l)y a yp^r s work in i rmlJ or factory students are eligible for 
tlie Uailor Act p^aniiu'itK»n il ere la also a clisa for tlio sons of artisans in carpentry 
find metil luirk ‘ Ileien &c)io]*ira)iipa were girea during t)io fiio years for study of 
to’ftilfl industrj, tenable at Ibe "Victorn Jubilee lecbnical Institute, Bombay 

IV -^Thduslrial schools 

418 It IS impossible to give an exhaustive account of all industrial 
schools The following pangraphs attempt to give an idea of the general 
line adopted in each province The schools may conveniently be divided into 
general schools (t e those that give instruction m a variety of subjects, 
generally wood and metal work weaving etc) and weaving schools those, 
tint IS that devote tlierosclves mainlv to the hand loom industry In some 
provinces such as Madras, there are also special arrangements made for study 
of telegraphy ind in others there are autornobile classes 

410 Svi A Bourne remirks tbit in Ma fra* industries are C'lmed on by people work 
ing witb^beir famthes in their homes or in fiman groups in works! ops the industrial 
revolution has gone hut a little way There is considcrablo scope for craft classes in this 
presidency ns is testified by their numbers ind rapid increase ‘ The industrial schools 
liavo mostly been established by inisston'ines anxious to secure n livelihood for their 
orphans They are therefore often on a small scale and manj of them ore schools of 
lace making and needlework The director of industries criticised them ns forming 
nn unorganised Vody and as Iwmg too little in touch with actual inilnstnes and pointed 
out that industrial etBciency demands besides craftsmanship tiie ability to use tme and 
material with such economy ns results in commercial profit and tint tfie training neces 
sary for this can only be ol tamed in an institution in which one part of the work is the 
actual production of goods at a profit " Among the crafts taught the most general is 
woodwork The largest classes for this tra«le are those of the ifadras Aniumani 
Jlullidi Ala i fslam an institution for poor Muhammadans euhstautially aided uy gov 
ernment The other schools appear to lie managed !y mission bodies BHclcsmitli’s 
work IS tauglt in about sir schools of which the Madura Technical Institute (already 
menti&ned) Ins tlie largest class* The number studying metal work has somewhat 
declined and fitter s work seems to I are taken its place A feature of the most efficient 
industrial schools is the extent of tbcir coroocrcial side SkilJcfl artisans are employed 
and orders of some nngnilude are executed Though the total value of work tumeil 
out fell (luring tl e (juinquenninm the amount realised from sale proceeds of school 
manufactures rose This says the director “seems to show that the schools are 
becoming increasingly efficient from a commercial point of view and ate more success 
fully studying their markets Printing and book binding are taught on a considerable 
scale in the Madras Government Press Technical School where general press work is 
also learnt Tliere are other schools which teach compositor s work The numbers are 
said to have fallen The govemraenl technical examinations 1 ave already been men 
tioned They are of elementary intermediate and advanced grades Tl c subjects 
are numerous and include as well as engineering sanitary science pharmacy commerce 
music drawing jeweller’s worl printing etc wood metal and leather work textiles 
glass pottery tailoring and cooking Sc! olarships are given on the result of the 
Dvamimtions 

420 Including manual training classes Bombay reports C3 schools of this class 
some of which are managed by mission bodies Those situated in the northern division 
are reported to have done particularly well One of them the Mahajan Home Industrial 
Scl ool at Surat is a charitable institution attended by orplnus belonging to the Kali 
para] communitT where girls are taught embroidery and boys carpet making TFitli 
such exceptions however the inspector of technunl and industrial education considers 
the state of these institutions to be ansatisfactoty In an interesting monograph he 
attributes this to tlie following causes — 

(1) Lack of CO ordination of technical and industrial education throughout the 
presidency Managing bodies and eoperiatendents of schools are left to themselves as 
regards oiganisation and management except in so far as they follow whatever advice 
they may have received frma the inspector of technical education during his annual 
visit In some cases creditable efforts arc made to meet the needs of the locality m 
respect of this kind of edncation In other cases managing bodies or supenntendents 
though perlnps energetic enough have failed to produce results in accordance with the 
object of such schools a« to give boys a training that will be of practical value in 
preparing them for industrial life In many instances however teachers have no 
further aim than obtaining good inspection reports 

(2) The teaching is usually conducted in a dogmatic manner without metl od and 
without interest In other words the teachers have no clear idea of their functions as 
teachers and are in consequence uninspiring 

(3) The majority of hoys who enter an industrial school do so without any definite 
object in view, and in this stato of mind they drift aimlessly through tbeir school course 
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Thoir ponl during this iime is in most cases no higher than that of passing an examina-' 
tion. They and prohahlj- also their parents and guardians inako no effort to form* a plan 
of life, to choose a trade and keep that end in view. 

(4) Tliere are a number of seiiools whieli do excellent work, but which cannot bo 
said to liave obtained real sucress, for tliis reason, ric., that the majority of these pupils 
on leaving school either would not or could not follow up the trade or occupation for 
which they hod some kind of ])ropan>tion at ‘school. I have tried to obtain statistics to 
show the extent to which this state of matters exists. Only a very few schools were able 
to comply with my request for returns, 1ml these show that a very small proportion of 
the total qmpils who haA’c passed through the schools obtain suitalilo employment subse- 
qucntly. 

'(5) The attitude of local authorities towards industrial education has in the past 
been often one of ajiatby. In many eases, local authorities arc interested enough, but 
are apt to rely on their own knowledge of the subject or on that of incompetent advisers. 
In local boanl schools, teaching ajqiointments are filled up without consulting the opin- 
ion of the director of public instruction or the inspector of technical education. 

(G) The personal ’relations between the superintendent and his managing board, 
and the various authorities and employers of labour in the locality, have a verj’ strong 
bearing on the question of emjdoymenl of indu.strial school pupils subsequent to their 
leaving school.” 

To remedy those defects he recommends the appointment of a full-time ofllccr, the 
traininp of all teachers of technical and industrial subjects, selection in the admission 
of pupils, the enlistment of the sympathies of employers of labour and others in the 
interests of such education, the approval of the director on the advice of the officer in 
charge of this branch of instruction to all appointments and the raising of the pay of 
teachers and superintendents. 

421. Bengal has certain technical schools mainly for engineering, ns alreadj' men- 
tioned, and others of a more industrial chamefer. The best of these is considered to be 
the Baniadih school attached to the East Indian Railway colliery workshop maintained 
by the company for the sons of its employees with a grant from the district board. It 
teaches physics, ehcmislrj' and mechanics and also gives a tmining in carpentry and 
blacksmith’s work. ^loulding and lock making are taught at the Barnngore industrial 
home; carpentrj’ and carpet weaving at the Kaurapukur industrial school managed by 
the London Missionary Society; carpenlrj-, cane-work and weaving in the Wesleyan 
Mission school at Bankura ; carpentry, weaving, tailoring, .shoe-making, cane-work and 
book-binding at three schools in Balasorc, two of which arc managed by the American 
Free Baptist ^fission. Of the schools in Calcutta it.self the most important is that 
managed by the Oxford ^fission at Ballygunge.* Mr. Gumming makes a general remark 
about some of the institutions: " As the schools are .subsidised by the district board there 
is every temptation for pupils to join who only desire the genornl education, and I 
found at one school well dressed sons of havii/as who had no industrial ambitions at all.” 
An interesting development is the adoption of the apprentice system for Europeans and 
Indians by the railway companies in the railway workshops at .Tnmalpur, Lillooah and 
Kharagpur, and at the workshops of Ifessrs. Burn & Co. 

422. In the Vnited Provinces the industrial conference recommended the improve- 
ment of the Lucknow industrial school and the cstabli.shment of similar schools at Ca'wn- 
pore and Gorakhpur and .suhsequcntly elsewhere. The Lucknow school after pa.ssing 
through many stages has been thoroughly rcbrg.anised. The numbers have been reduced 
and it now contains only genuine industrial students. The staff has been strengthened 
and the equipment increased. A hostel has been added and stipends provided for rela- 
tives of artisans. A night class containing 9G students is attached to the school. A class 
for painting and polishing has recently been started and is attended solely by the rela- 
tives of painters. Of the two new schools proposed only that of Gorakhpur has been 
started. It opened in 1910 on lines similar to those of the Lucknow school. It has made 
a successful start, the ordinary classes have been well attended and the night school has 
71 students. Another recommendation of the conference was the establishment of a 
school originally designated the school of design. This is called the School of Arts and 
Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1911. A good start has been made, a hostel has 
been provided. The subjects taught pre_ ornamental work, wood carving and gilding, 
stone carving and sculpture, calico printing, stencilling, lithography, iron work, draw- 
ing, painting, designing and modelling. The institution is intended to “ provide in- 
struction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear on'^the more artistic 
trades and professions now practised, or which may he developed in the province.” In 
addition to these larger scliools there are eleven aided and seven unaided indristrial 
institutions founded with the object of lielping poor hoys to earn a livelihood 
by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoring, shoe-making, gardening, etc. The director 
of industries considers they are attaining the greatest success when they are organised 
on the apprentice system under which a journeyman artisan works with not more than 
two or three hoys to help him. He also says that there is not much demand among 
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tbe artisan classes for tuition but i groving demand among those not of the artisan 
classes for industrial tuition lor tl eir friends and relatives 

423 The most prosperous institution in the Punjab is the railway technical school at 

Lahore with 4GI pupils There are also eight industrial schools maintained by local 
bodies uhich follow a departmental cnmculum which was revised in 1911 Literary 
subjects are taught in addition to carpentry, metal work and weaving It is reported 
that GQ per cent of the pupils belong to tbe artisan classes and that a record of after 
careers shows that most of those who ^ve received this education take to mdnstnal work 
Special grants have heen offered to local bodies for the opening of craft schools or for 
adding industrial instrucbon to ordinnty schools and the establishment of an industrial 
school in each district has been suggested Industries are also taught in orphanages 
and elementary schools * 

424 Only three industrial schools are reported in Burma but incidentally tbe 
American Baptist Mission has introduced instroction in carpentry, boat building brick 
work and gardening at several of its schools And at tbe school for Karens at Toungoo, 
carpentry, printing and book binding are taught 

425 In addition to the artisan classes attached to the Ahsanulla School of Engineer 
ing and to tbe teebnical schools Eattcrn Bengal ani Aisam has eight small industrial 
schools at lljmensingh Bogra Shabazadpur (Pabna district) Chittagong, Bampur 
Boalia (Ilajshaht) Malda Shillong and Eobinia Tbe subjects generally taught are 
black smith s work carpentry and weaving The school nt Bogra was started in 1903 
and is a government institution Those at Shahazadpur and Chittagong are private in 
stitutions The latter received aid and there were proposals for its provmcialisation 
This however was not carried out and the school has practically ceased to exist Tbe 
school at Ilampnr Boalia is for sericulture and is under the ^ncultural department , that 
at Malda is a weaving school under the district board The schools at Shillong and 
Kohima called after Sir Bamfylde Fuller who initiated the scheme are for the tram 
mg of Ehasis and Nagas stipends are given, nod the latter school is said to he particu 
larly successful There is also a Williamson Endowment m Assam (called after a tea 
planter who left a sum of money for the education of the Assamese) from the proceeds 
of which subsidised by government twenty one boas are maintained on stipends at 
railway worksl ops and m private concerns and are provided with tools on the completion 
of the course 

426 In the Central Prottnees some of the mission bodies carry on industrial educa 
tion mainly for tbe benefit of their famine orphans 

V — Weaving 

427 In Uadrat tbe number of pupils learning various crafts grouped under textiles 
Is considerable although those who are learning cotton weaving show a decline owing to 
closure of one of tbe schools 

423 In Bombay textile schools naturally take a prominent position Tbe Victoria 
J^ubilee Technical Institute has now a band loom section m addition to power weaving 
The inspector of weaving schools makes tbe following observations — “ Since I began 
the inspection of weaving classes fair progress has been made m some of tbe scbools m 
which weaving is taught There are ten small industrial schools m which instruction 
is given m textile work There is no common curriculum for the schools Each one 
has its own course of work -this makes it rather difficult to observe the progress made 
from time to time If a common course of work was arranged for all the schools it 
would be tbe means of creating a keen competition to obtain the best practical results 
especially if prizes were offered for work done Some of the schools are in localities in 
which there is very little weaving whereas in some of the chief hand loom weaving 
centres weaving is not taught in the local industrial schools This arrangement is one 
cause of the training not being as effective as it would otherwise be From an educa. 
tional and commercial point of view this method is not good for tbe expansion of the 
cotton trade of this country because the boys only obtain a training equal to that of the 
bazar weaver even assuming tl at the best of the local weavers are engaged to give 
iQ<lruetion Such instruction to tbe rising generation of hand loom weavers whose 
depressed condition is mostly due to the low level of primitive methods will not be tbe 
means of raising the standard of wort to enable them to compete with the weavers of 
other countries Such teaching is without interest and of no real advantage There will 
never be any natural indigenons demand for them until there is a higher standard of 
instruction given In one small school several members of the committee are against 
any improvement being introduced Two years ago I sent a fly shuttle motion, and 
mostly owing to the opposition of these members the loom had to be sent back The 
same loom was sent to another school and it gave every satisfaction I have pointed 
this out to show that members of the committee by their apathetic attitude, keep back 
improved mel ods of working At the same time the schdol had three instructors not 
one of the three knew how to work the simple motion yet the motion was introduced in 
pthep countries 150 years ago for giving an increased production of cloth in a given time 
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Sxicli instructors -will never be tbe means of developing tbe mental powers of tbe boys 
on modern lines and creating a natural demand for indigenous industrial schools.” 

429. Bengal, as well as tbe school at Serampore and the weaving stations which have 
already been mentioned, has textile classes at Jialimpong and among others a weaving 
school under the Dublin University Mission in the Hazaribagh district, a board school 
in the Palamau district and the Dihar weaving institute which is the only industrial 
school in the Patna division. Tiie Darbhanga District Board entertains a peripatetic 
weaving instructor and a carpenter who go about to the more important centres for 
Muhammadan weavers. The carpenter repairs looms when required. This, says Mr. 
Prothero, is a useful system which might be conveniently imitated elsewhere. 

430. Mention has already been made of the weaving^ classes at the Thomason College 

in the United Provinces. An important part of the Local Government’s scheme of in- 
dustrial development was the revival of the hand-loom cotton weaving industry through 
the popularisation of improved looms and methods of working. The establishment of a 
weaving station formed an item of the general scheme. The school has been situated 
at Benares and started work in 1911. “ The class for which it caters,” says the report, 

“ is very poor, backward in education and suspicious of novelty.” It has proved diffi 
cult to frame a satisfactory curriculum. Of the 10 students in the school at the end ol 
the period only one belonged to the weaver class. It is proposed to organise a hire- 
purchase system to help weavers to buy improved looms. 

There are also eight schools, the first and most important of which is the Hewett 
Weaving School at Barabanki. These schools were at first placed under the agricultural 
department, but were transferred in 1911 to the control of the department of public 
instruction. They are managed by local committees and aided by grants-in-aid from 
government, which aggregated Rs. 31,500 in 1911-12. Itus estimated that 870 learners 
have been trained to the use of new looms and 451 of them bought looms. Stipends are 
given to pupils. Though the Hewett School has been successful, doubts are entertained 
in the report as to the work of the schools in general. Sometimes the pupils attracted 
are not members of the weaving class. So far as can be ascertained the use of the 
improved loom leads to over-production and it is consequently difficult to market the 
cloth. Though accurate figures as to after-employment are not available, it is noticed as 
significant that it was recently found necessary to ask mill-owners if they would give 
employment to past pupils. It appears to be questioned whether the hand-loom industry 
is capable of indefinite expansion as a home industry, or whether the tendency is towards 
the development of small weaving factories. The inspector suggests that possibly co- 
operation rather than cottage industries will prove the salvation of the weaver. 

431. The Punjab has no organised system of weaving instruction, but efforts have 
been made to introduce improved looms and better methods. A weaving station has been 
established at Lahore and recently the Salvation Army opened a school at Ludhiana. 
The latter has proved only partially successful partly owing to the inability or un- 
willingness of the weavers, to purchase the improved loom after instruction. The 
department of industries recently sold some of the Salvation Army looms on a system of 
payment' by instalments and these are said to be working satisfactorily. Two of the 
board industrial schools teach weaving and a third school is to be opened. 

432. In Burma weaving is taught at a girls’ school managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at Shwebo and in 14 vernacular schools. 

433. Weaving is taught in some of the industrial schools of Eastern Bengal which 
have been already mentioned. The only institution entirely devoted to this subject is 
the board school at Malda. The weaving class at the Kashi Kishore School at Mymen- 
singh collapsed at the beginning of the period, but has been resuscitated*; nineteen 
stipends ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 have been created ; and there are now 27 pupils. 
The' class opened in tbe Bogra school proved a failure and was abolished. 


VI. — Schools of art. 

434. Some account must now be given of schools of art and commercial piqures 
schools. The schools of art in India are, largely industrial schools. The ^ 
large schools under the management of government number four. The number 

of their pupils has not increased and now stands at 1,234. Their cost is 
Rs. 1,96,656, all of which save about Rs. 32,000 is met by government. On 
the fine arts side the most noticeable tendency in recent years has been the 
attempt to revive Indian ideals and designs. There are also a few private 
schools. 

435. In 1905 a scheme was' initiated for compiling a set of industrial art pattern 7 

books for India. These are being worked out in various provinces. The Bengal report"^ 

makes mention of an important work which the Calcutta School of Art is undertaking poUcrn 
for that production, namely, volumes for Dacca silver ware and Bengal ivory carving. iooJcs. 


It is Understool it has again collapsed. 
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Art schools 
tn difjerent 
•provinces. 


43C In Madras, says Sir A Bourne, tbe functiona of the school of art as such had 
been rather thrown into the shade by ite industrial activities during the previous quin- 
quennium " The staff and worhiiig of the school have been reorganised It is now 
intended that it shall be concerned only with industrial art, the only concession to the 
claims of fine ort that is made being the bolding of a class for painting There is other 
drawing instruction in the school, but it is mad^s to subserve the needs of such crafts as 
engraving, wood-carving, weaving, and Jacquer and jeweller’s work The aim is to 
develop the art industries of the presidency on Indian lines, and to avoid that western 
izing of ideals and methods which it is conceived results from putting Indians through 
a South Kensington drill in drawing and modelling The old system of paid apprentice- 
ship has been replaced by scholarships and as the smallness of the number of these on 
ginally sanclioaed appeared to discourage attendance, it was increased The superin- 
tendent considers the influence of the goaemment technical examinations harmful rather 
than not and rather discourages his piniils from taking them A good number da so, 
however, and a large proportion pass Ue holds competitions among them in craftsman- 
ship and with the help of his staff awards certificates of merit Improvements have been 
made in the building and equipment of the school The superintendent again occupies 
the house on the premises, the pupils all attend for a full day's work, the staff is properly 
organized in industrial departments, and 1 am glad to be able to say that I consider 
that the school is now working steadily with definite intelligible aims and in a way 
adapted to their realization Tbe numbers on the rolls are not appreciably smaller than 
under the old system, and the average daily attendance is decidedly better Pupils 
who have left recently have almost all secured work for which their training fits them ” 
It is added that 134 pupils of this school are learning wood engraving and that 
jeweller’s work is also taught 

„ 437 The Sir Jamsetji Jeejeehboy School of Art in Bombay continues to be highly 
successful It may be said to consist of three sections (i) hirst, there is the school 
itself, where drawing, painting and modelling arc taught and teachers are trained It 
has 357 students 'Ihe principal says, “ hfany fine specimens of ancient paintings of 
the Persian, Moghul and Indian schools have been purchased and are ezhiWed in the 
school museum and the distinctive qualities of the eastern convention have been continu- 
ously brought to the notice of students of these classes 2^othing short of compulsion, 
however, will induce students to work in this style, and to apply such drastic measures 
would have the effect of emptying the painting school and of driving the students to 
classes outside the school where western methods and conventions are less latelligestly 
taught by Indians who have studied in Europe ” Excursions are taken to places which 
afford objects of interest for drawing, plans and elevation A new development, from 
which the principal anticipates far reaching results, is the extension of the architec- 
tural school " In the year 1906, this school consisted of two draughtsmen’s classes in 
charge of a non professional teacher, the course of study being entirely an: elementary 
one At the present time the school is in charge of the consulting architect to govern 
meat who is assisted by three professional lecturers and instructors and the course has 
been enlarged to one uf four years, m which all subjects germane to the study of archi 
tecture are taught A commencemeiit has also been made in founding a museum of 
architectural casts models and materials which is an indispensable part of the equip 
meat oi such a school The presence of a professional staff of lecturers could only be 
obtained by holding the classes in tbe morning from 7 40 to O'dO, and these hours also 
suit the majority of the students who are engaged in architects' and engineers’ offices 
during the daytime Both with regard to the number of students attending the archi 
tectural school and the quality of the work done, the results obtained from the improved 
tuition and the extension of the course have been encouraging The number of students 
has risen from 37 in 1906 to 140 in 1911, and the effect of the improved tuition has 
been already apparent in the higher class of draughtsmanship exhibited in the plans 
submitted by architects in tbe city, to the municipality and Bombay City Improvement 
Trust In the art that appeals is different ways to the greatest cumber of persons 
distinct progress has been made and tbe foundation laid of greater progress in the future ” 
(ti^ The Reay Art "Workshops, the utiKty of which was doubtful and which formed the 
subject of an enquiry in 1910, contain 171 pupils (of whom 79 receive stipends) studying 
wood carving, engraving, iron work, carpentry, copper, brass, iron and gold work, and 
other subjects (lu) The Sir George Clarke technical laboratories and studios were 
opened in 1910 The subject studied is pottery “The department,” says the pnnci 
pal, "is in charge of a skilled chemist who has a small staff working under him An 
exhaustive survey of all the clays found throughout India suitable for the manufacture 
of pottery has been made and specimens have been analysed Standard bodies with 
their appropriate glares have been discovered, and these have been worked up into 
articles of commercial value and artisbc form and colours A school of pottery is to be 
established and information on all points connected with the pottery jadnstry is now 
available for tbe persons engaged in the trade The ground has thus been cleared for 
the establishment of a pottery on modem bnes in Tndia “ 

438 In Bengal the Calcutta School of Art was reorganised in 1909 and divided into 
five departments — elementary, industnal, draughting, teaching, fine aits A pupil first 
joins the elementary class, and, after working there for two years, undergoes a course of 
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about three years in one or other of the higher departments. The industrial depart- 
ment has classes for lithography, wood-engraving, modelling and wood-carving. Of 
the other departments, that 6f fine arts requires special mention. ” The process of 
denationalisation,” says the report, “has been arrested. The policy of installing 
Indian art in the place of supremacy which it ought to occupy in an Indian art school, 
and of inspiring the minds of the students with a desire to follow Indian ideals, has 
been continued during the quinquennium under review.” The art gallery has been 
combined with the artware court of the Indian Museum and contains some of the finest 
available Hindu and Muhammadan water colours. There are 2S0 students. The cost of 
the school in 1911-12 was Es. 44,312, of which all (save about Rs. 4,000 from fees) is 
defrayed by government. 

There, arc three private schools of art in Calcutta. In Mr. Cumming’s industrial 
report it is stated that one of them (the Albert Temple of Science), while professing 
an Indian character, uses European casts, drawing books and designs. 

439. The School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow to some extent serves the purpose of 
an art school for the United Provinces and has akeady been mentioned in paragraph 
422. 


440. The institution in the Punjab is the Mayo school of Art, Lahore. It has four 
departments — for elementary industrial w'ork and drawing, for advanced industrial 
work, for draughtsmen and for teacliers. New workshojis are in course of erection, and 
cotton-printing, enamelling and pottery are about to be added to the course. Towards 
the end of the quinquennium, the school was busy with work for the Imperial Durbar. 

The principal, Sardar Bahadur Bhai Ham Singh, designed models for the amphitheatre, 
royal pavilion and dais. There are 230 pupils. 

441. It should be mentioned that the Bombay School of Art conducts drawing Instruction ah 

animations, at which, in 1911, there were 9,437 candidates. The principal is not examinations 

gether satisfied with the result ; and the resolution states that government have under . , , • 

consideration proposals for the reorganisation of the scheme and the appointment of an^^*' * S'* 

inspector of drawing. Other schools of art train teachers; the class at Calcutta has been 

adversely affected by the fact that the university no longer prescribes drawing as a sub- 
ject for the matriculation. In Burma, where there is no school of art, a series of copies 
based on Burmese design has been prepared and is proving popular. 


442. There is a school of music for Europeans in Madras and there are also two geJiQQlg Qf 
schools for Indian music. There are three schools in Bengal, two of which receive aid. • ' 

Baud music is taught in some of the reformatory schools. ‘ ' 


VII . — Commercial schools. 


443. The subject of commercial education has recently attracted atten- Figures. 
tion in India The University of Bombay has instituted degrees in commerce. 

The University of Allahabad and the Punjab University have instituted a 
certificate in commerce. Furthermore there is a project for a commercial 
college of an advanced type in Bombay. The scheme has been sanctioned 
and the question is under consideration whether arrangements should be 
made at it for the organised study of economy and sociological problems. 

The existing schools, as stated in the resolution, did not attain a high standard 
of instruction and the training offered prepares for clerical duties rather 
than for the conduct of business itself. General commercial courses intended 
to take the place of the matriculation or higher examination are not popular, 
because the immediate benefit is not discernible. Institutions which give 
instruction in shorthand and typing in addition to or in the recognised 
courses have increased and are sought after because they lead to immediate 
and comparatively remunerative employment. The total number of scliools 
has increased in the quinquennium from 12 to 28, the number of pupils from 
584 to 1,543, and the expenditure from Es. 25,343 to Es. 82,278, of whicn 
government provides Es. 28,344. Indigenous commercial institutions called 
mahajani schools teach the Indian system of accounts and reckoning. Some 
slight description will be found of them in paragraph G68. 


44-i. The most important commercial school in Madras is that at Calicut, which has Commercial 
a fine building. It was utilised for turning out teachers for the commercial subjects L.; ,, 7 „ • 
under the school-leaving certificate scheme. A considerable number of the schools in 
tliis presidency arc reported to teach only typevTiiing, an occupation the wages for 
which have ris*en. ' * jmovmccs. 


445. Commercial education in Bombay is described as a plant of tardy growth. The 
mo'-l tlourishing institutions appear to ho the Commercial College, Bombay, the Com- 
mercial School, Sholapur, and .\.iyar & Co.’s Business Ccdlege. Bombay. ’ Nothing is 
said of the course pursued. In a few high schools there are commercial cla‘-'es. 
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4i0 Tho commercial classes la Bengal were Iraasferred /rom the Presidencj College 
lu 1007 and became n separate institution under the name ol tLe Government Commer- 
cial Institute It offers a Jay course extending over two years and comprising modem 
iiUglisb, commercial correspondence and precis writing, commercial and menial arith- 
metic and geography, book keeping, ahonliind, tjpewriling, and commercial Bengali 
Evening classes hare been held in nportera’ ehortainid, political economy and mercan- 
tile law The examinations are controlled by a board including representatives of the 
cliambers of commerce Tlio report complains of tbc disposition of pupils to neglect 
all subjects for sliortband, typewriting and book keeping, the difficulty of convincing 
employers that there la virtue in any of the subjects taught save the first two of these, 
the preference for university examinations, and the competition of private schools, 
which (says the principal) “are prepared to teach any one just as much 
or ns little as he pleases, and that too at whatever time of the year it may be con- 
venient to him, and at whatever hour of the day *’ It is needless to descant on the ‘ C ’ 
classed (a part of the 1901 scheme which also produced the ‘ B ’ classes) because in the 
last year only two candidates presented themselves Apart from delects of the course it 
may be hazarded that the failure is attributable to the fact that while the ‘ A ' dais 
leads to the university and the ' B * dass to the technical school, the ' C ' class could 
not be relied upon to lead anywhere Tbe‘ C ’ classes have now been abolished Seven 
private schools arc chronicled, with 367 pupils 

447 In the Bmted /’rotinces commercial teaching has been taken up at the mission 
colleges — St John's at Agra, and the Iteid Christian College at Lucknow, where, in 
addition to the usual subjects, general business metbods are taught and, at the latter 
institution, an Urdu shorthand class and a normal department for teachers of commer 
cial subjects in high sclioola have been opened There is also, says the report, a young 
and aspiring business dejiartment at the Aleerut College, which has recently been placed 
in charge of a European professor and is in receipt of aid The institution of a com 
inercial certificate by the university is said to have stimulated and focussed the work of 
these departments 

448 Commercial subjects are taught in the Punjab at aided continuation classes in 
Lahore, and in high schools The former are managed by the Young Elen’s Christian 
Association and the Youug Women's Christian Association, and a number of the students 
are said to have obtained posts on good salaries In the latter, pupils are generally 
prepared for tbe university clerical and coromemal examination (considered about equal 
to the matriculation) which attracts a small and diminishing numoer of candidates The 
want of success which attended the opening of a considerable number of such classes in 
government schools points to the necessity for concentration There is a clerical and 
commercial school at Amritsar with 01 pupils, tbe course prescribed for the university 
examination is followed 

449 On the failure of the *C’ classes in Eastern Penpal, six private institutions 
were opened They are said to be more than self supporting and to be doing good work 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

TEAINING OF TEAOHEKS. 


I. — General. 

450. The extent of the problem presented by the training of teachers is Amount of 
apparent from general table IX. There are 18,831 high school teachers, of training 
wmom 5,435 are trained. There are 24,493 teachers in middle schools, both required. 
vernacular and anglo-vernacular, of whom 9,038 are trained. Teachers in 
primary schools number 171,359 and those who have been trained number 
42,554. The percentage of trained teachers to the number emplo 3 ^ed is thus 
29 for high schools, 37 for middle schools, and 25 for primary schools. The 
number of teachers who annually pass with success out of the training colleges 
and schools is 5,019. . The total number of teachers employed is 214,683. If 
we allow a wastage of 5 per cent, a year the number of teachers to be annually 
provided is 10,734. At the present rate not half the annual wastage can 
be replaced by trained men; and there is enormous lee-way to make up. 

The main retarding causes are the unpopularity of the educational service, 
which does not offer sufficiently attractive terms, the dislike of any special 
course of education which will delay entry into a profession, and a' want of 
appreciation of the benefit of training. Another factor is the comparatively 
high cost of this form of instruction; on the average each student (male and 
female) under training costs government Rs. 140 a year — a fact which renders 
difficult the establishment of a due number of institutions. The problem is 
a diffieult one. On its solution largely depends not merelv the rescue of 
secondary education from tlie conditions which depress so many of the insti- 
tutions, but also the lasting success of any scheme for a wider diffusion of 
elementary education. An expansion of training facilities, combined with 
better prospects for the educational employee, is tfo obvious remedy. 

451. The features of the quinquennium have been the increased atten- Features of the 
tion paid to this branch of education, the steady growth in the number of quinquennium 
institutions and pupils, a much wider extension in some provinces of the ^ 
facilities for primary training, and, most striking of aU, the establishment of 
secondary training institutions, where none existed before. It is remarkable 

that in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, where the number of high 
schools for boys is over half of that of the whole of India and the number of 
English middle schools actually 1,537 out of 2,464, no institutions previously 
existed for the training of the host of teachers required in these schools. The 
existing colleges and systems for training secondary teachers have been re- 
organised and improved, especially in the matter of staff. Finally, at the 
close of the quinquennium, large re-organisation schemes were under con- 
templation in Madras (which would throw the work of secondary training 
entirely on colleges and high schools) and in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
a great expansion of the facilities for elementary training and the entertain- 
ment of a better staff. . The schemes have been sanctioned subject to certain 
reservations in the case of Madras 

452. Training institutions naturally divide themselves into those iov Organisation 
secondary and those for primary teachers. The quinquennium has seen a ^ 
further move towards general uniformity of organisation — colleges preparing 

both graduates and under-graduates (sometimes separately, sometimes 
together), ro be secondary teachers; normal schools and schools or classes of 
lower grade instructing primary teachers or candidates for such posts. 

Madras and Burma still provide secondary training in institutions not of the ' 
collegiate grade. These two provinces also present some peculiar features in 
the matter of primary training. 

453. The total number of institutions for men has risen from 318 to 500 Number-t 
and that of students from 8,225 to 11,887. The total expenditure has 
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increased from Rs. 10,68,969 to Rs. 17,70,193;“ that from provincial revenues 
from Rs 9,15,712 to Rs 15,37,109 The <»st per student (in the case of men) 
has risen from Rs 134 to Rs. 156 a year, and the cost to government from 
Rs IHtoRs 135. These institutions are mainly under government manage- 
ment, all the colleges save one and 335 out of 490 schools being controlled by 
the State In the United Provinces 108 of the schools are under board 
management, in Madras 18, and in the Punjab two;t this makes a total of 128 
board schools Tmo of tliose shown m the tables are under native states. 
Twenty-four are aided institutions (of which 14 are situated in Madras) and 
one is unaided Of the students, 8,601 are Hindus. Muhammadans have 
increased from 1,100 to 2,110 

454 Of training institutions in general, it may be said that the difficulty 
ordinarily is (save in the case of normal schools of certain provinces) to 
attract students to them, and to keep them to the career of a teacher after- 
wards Tees are not required save in special circumstances, e g , in Madras 
fees are charged from students who come from outside the presidency. 
Teachers deputed for training receive the full pay* of their substantive posts. 
Private students (t e , those who are not yet in employ) receive stipends — 
from Rs 15 to Rs 50 a month in the case of graduates, from Rs 12 upwards 
in the case of under-graduates, pupils in normal schools generally receive 
a very' small stipend, pupils of lower vernacular institutions Rs 6 to Rs 10 
The difficulty of ensuring that the trained teacher practises his profession 
IS greater in the case of elementary than of secondary teachers Nor, among 
the former, are those already in employ at the time of training so likely to 
adopt another career as are candidates who, not merely having received a 
gratuitous education but actually having been paid to receive it, are tempted 
to utilise that education for purposes more lucrative than a vocation where 
the initial pay' is often no more or but Httle more than the stipends they 
had previously been drawing The measures taken include insistence upon 
agreements and the prospect of special terms after training The former 
practicfe 18 confined to certain provinces and was extended to students of 
training schools in Eastern Bengal and Assam during the quinquennium 
As to the latter, it has been laid down in Bengal that the promotion of teachers 
m government schools shall depend upon the attainment by them of a degree 
or a diploma in teaching , and ^aduates entering the subordinate service must 
give an undertaking to go through a course when required Some provinces, 
as for instance Bombay, are beginning to prescribe a higher rate of initial 
pay for elementary teachers Of this more will be said presently. But the 
complaint comes from some quarters that sufficient is not done for the trained 
teacher to recompense him for the time spent in training 

455 A characteristic of training courses of various standards in India is 
that attendance is necessary at an institution specially designed for instruct- 
ing in the courses and for superintending practice The universities insist 
on this, and the departmental diplom^ (save under certain conditions in 
Buima) require the previous prosecution of study in a school recognised for 
this purpose The fitness of the institution varies from the college staffed 
with European specialists and Indian graduates to the guru training school 
of Bengal with an instructor on less tlmn £15 a year or the ordinary verna- 
cular middle schools deemed capable of receiving apprentices- But the fact 
remains that the diploma of training requires attendance at a training 
institution, and provision is ordinarily made for residence on the spot, for 
physical exercises and for an ordered life that contributes in no small 
degree to the value of the course 

456 Another feature common to all these institutions, of whatever grade, 
IS the practising or model school attached The question of its correct use 
constantly arises There has been a tendency during the period to replace 
practising schools, m which the students under training do a portion of the 
teaching work, by model schools in which they attend lessons delivered by a 
regular staff, make notes and occasionally themselves take part Thus we 
learn from the Madras report that the practising schools were often poorly 

* rxclndiDg tie irajoiug colleges tor women 

t These two are of a porel? teinp“™T nnlmo 

: Sometimes up to certain liiarts. eg , in the Ponjab up to Rs 40, above that three-quarters 
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attended because the teaching was indifferent, the training staff had to devote 
too much time to improving it, and those under training were unable to pay 
sufiBcient attention to the improvement of their general education. These 
remarks may be taken as of general application to different grades of insti- 
tutions though not of equally full application to all. Larger institutions, 
such as colleges, either have a special high school attached to them on the 
premises for this purpose, or use one or more already existing. schools near 
by. Institutions of lower grade (such as the ^wm-training schools of the 
Bengals) ordinarily have an elementary school in the same building. Model 
elementary schools have been established in Madras with excellent results. 

Sometimes this system is combined with a limited period of regular teaching. 

At the Lucknow College for under-graduate teachers each student is required 
to take six weeks’ teaching under normal conditions in one or other of the 
high schools that have offered themselves for this purpose. It is said that the 
greater stress and attention given to this side of the training has been 
thoroughly beneficial. There is a similar scheme in some of the vernacular 
normal schools of the Punjab. Thus, at Rawalpindi, the model school was 
run entirely by the pupil teachers for nine continuous weeks, each student 
working for five days; and at Multan every student taught in the model 
school for about three weeks on an average. The suggestion may be hazarded 
that (though practice cannot be dispensed with) the model lesson is suitable in 
the case of the secondary teacher, whose better education enables him to under- 
stand principles and imitate intelligently, and whose after-work will be 
carried out before a (potentially) weU ordered and quiet class in a single room 
among surroundings favourable to the application of a theoretic and methodic 
grounding. The elementary teacher, on the other hand, must not only watch, 
but also, to a far larger extent than the graduate, practise the very activities 
in which he wiU subsequently engage. His mental calibre demands rules 
of thumb learned by actual application; his teaching will be done in the 
pell-mell of an elementary school, where several classes of different ages are 
probably seated in a one-room building and ready resort must be had to shifts 
and devices in order to overcome difficulties. In this connection, the inspec- 
tor of Kumaon (United Provinces) writes : — 

“ A novel feature, in'tlie practical work of tlie training classes, has been introduced 
during the year to remedy a defect which has often been remarked in connection with 
the subsequent school work of teachers trained in these classes, i.e., their comparative 
inability to handle successfully more than one class at a time. To put three or four 
classes under one teacher may not be an ideal arrangement, but it is unfortunately 
inevitable in the great majority of lower primary schools, and it seemed only common 
sense to give teachers under training in the training classes an opportunity of acquiring 
facility in carrying on such -work. Accordingly it has now been made the practice in 
this training class and in most of the other training classes of the division to set one 
pupil teacher to conduct several classes^imultaneously, the others looking on and criti- 
cising, and when this is done once a^eek or so it is reported that good results are 
gradually attained.” 

457. The staffing of /these institutions is of vital importance. Staff of 
reason of the difficulties of classification, the subject may be conveniently training 
treated here. (It is to be understood that when pay is specified it means institutions. 
monthly pay.) 

Colleges which train graduates ordinarily have a principal and a vice- 
principal in the Indian educational service. Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces are exceptions and have only one member of that service. The rest 
of the staff varies considerably from one province to another. As examples 
may be taken the college at Saidapet near Madras, which has nine assistants 
on pay ranging from Rs. 76 to Rs. 250, seven assistants on low pay, partly 
for the practising school,^ a drawing master, a drill master, a lady (happy 
thought) for the instruction of the infants in the school, and a large tem- 
porary staff; and the college at Dacca, which has three assistant professors 
in the provincial educational service (Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 700). 

Colleges or English training schools for under-graduates naturally have 
a less expensive staff. The colleges of this nature at Patna and Lucknow 
have European principals with special pay rising in the one case to Rs. 700 
and in the other to Rs. 500. And with these may be classed the large 
' schools at Rajahmundry (Madras) and Rangoon. The former (which was 
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till TDccBtly ft college) has a hcaduiastcr m the Indian educational service 
and a numerous stall on pay varying from Rs 40 to Es 200 

But hero a difTicultj arises Tor in Madras and Burma* the training of 
rnghsh and of vernacular teachers is conducted in the same institutions In 
addition to the tv\o large schools lUst mentioned there are other schools 
ihcso are staged in Madras by headmasters on Rg 40 to Rs 60 t«o to four 
assistants and a gymnastic master while the model schools attached have 
lieadmasters on Rs 20 to Rs 25 and four or less assistants In Burma the 
headmasters of these sdiiools range from Es 100 to Rs 400 with four or 
more assistants on pay varying trom Rs 50 to Rs 2o0 and in all cases a 
teacher of Slo>d 

In other provinces vernacular is mainly distinct from English training 
Tlie higher vernacular sdiools e training or normal schools) are staffed as 
follows In Bombaj (where they are designated colleges) the headmastei 
la ordinarily on Rs 400 and is assisted by an ample staff on pay ranging 
from Rs 30 to Rs 200 inclusive always of teachers of gymnastics and 
sometimes of manual training drawing or music In Bengal the headmasters 
ordinarily draw Rs 200 and the staff from Rs 50 to Rs 60 The schools 
of the United Provinces have headmasters on pay ranging from Rs 100 to 
Rs 200 each assisted by four teachers on Rs 40 to Rs 100 and a drill master 
In the Punjab each school has a headmaster on Rs 120 up to Es 200 and 
five assistants (including a drawing master) on Rs 45 ranging to Rs 100 
In Eastern Bengal .he headmasters of training schools are in the provincial 
educational service (Rs 200 rising to Rs 700) in Assam they are on fixed 
paj of Rs 60 In the Central Provinces the pay of headmasters is Es 100 
ranging to Rs 200 and each school ha» general!) six assistants on pav 
ranging up to Rs 80 The North West Frontier Province has one school 
of which the headmaster receives Rs 120 

Lower vernacular training is carried on m most of the normal schools 
just mentioned in ordinary middle schools and also in the Beogals is small 
institutions called guru training schools In these last there are three 
instructors on Rs 18 Rs 10 and Rs 8 resjiectively who as well as teaching 
the Students look after the attached model schools 

4o8 In this connection it will be mlcrestmg to consider the average 
annual cost of a student in a training school for masters in each province 
The figures are — Madras Rs 147 ^mbay Es 171 Bengal Es 113 United 
Provinces Rs 120 Punjab Rs 154 Burma Rs 465 Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Rs lOo Central Provinces Rs IGO Coorg Es 174 North West 
Frontier Province Rs 280 the average figure for all India is Es 131 The 
differences are due to the character of the staff and to the numbers under 
training In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam the cost is particularly 
low because the figures for the cheaply run guru training schools are included 
The figure for Burma is high berause tite school serves the purpose of an 
Eixghsn teachers college 

459 Training colleges generally have good habitations of their own The 
college at Bombay however has no building and occupies two class rooms 
in the Elphinstone High School It also lacks hostels and playing grounds 
The David Hare Training College at Calcutta does not possess very satisfac 
toiy accommodation The buildings of the numerous training schools vary 
considerably The larger normal schools have generally good houses of their 
own IVhere there are large numbers of lower institutions diff'culty 
naturally arises In the Bengals where these schools are very numerous the 
buildings which were regarded as of a temporary nature were deplorable 
at the beginning of the quinquennium Type plans were prepared and a 
large amount of money has been expended The grants which have 
been given for training institutions should permit of considerable improve 
ment in this respect The erection of hostels has been a satisfactory feature 

460 The present diapter contains a description of institutions given in a 
general way and taken mass by dass There has been to some extent as 
remarked above an approximatitm of systems in the various provinces But 

•Th s statement needs to to qnalified liy the forther statement that n Uunna the anglo-yema 
tnlar and the re nacniar deparfmenta though often s tnated n tl e same bn Id ng hare d st net 
faffs In the former departments the pa; of Ue beadmastera ranees t om Ha SOO to Its 400 that 
rf the ass st nts from Rs 100 to Rs n tho latter from Rs 100 to Rs '*00 and from Rs oO to 
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the difiorent orgiinisntiojis still ofter points of (linVivnco suflicient to make 
generalisation no easy (ask. Accordingly, at (he risk of some re[)etition, 
a description of institutions province by province is added in appendix XXIV. 

It is also to be remarked (hat different .systems of cla.ssi heat ion to .some 
extent vitiate the figures found in the general tables, while the classing 
together in leturns of scliools of varying types remlers impossible a complete 
munerical analysis. 


//, — JCufilisli fraiuinn institutions. 

-ICI. Institutions for the training of teachers in English classes fall m\.o Colleges and 
two brojul divisions — college.s and schools. The former ju-ejiarc graduate.s for .‘■r/mo/.v. 
high school masterships. The latter prepare those who have pa.ssod the 
intermediate or the matriculation (or its equivalent) or (as in Ibirma) merely 
a .standard of the secondary school couive to be assistant teachers in high 
schools, headmasters of English middle .schools, etc. 'I'he classification, 
however, is not ])roeise. Sometimes a college teachc.s students of l)Oth these 
grades; sometimes (as at Patna and Lucknow) it leaches tho.se only of (he 
lower grade; and Burma has no c<dlege. but ill'll rucls its teachers of all gradr.s 
in sclio<')ls. This difference of arrangement and nomenclature introduces 
inevitable confusion into the tables; and Bombav, which calls even its 


vernacular normal schools by the name of colleges, classes its English teachers' 
college with these in the category of .‘jchools 


4G'2. There are (exclusive of the class for Eurojieans at Sanawar) t<'n (/) Colleges. 
colleges for the training of male teachers for secondary schools. In 1007 there ^’umher. 
were six colleges. The college at Bajabmundry (Madr.as) which was always 
regarded as a temporary expedient In-m been closed, or rather amalgamated 
with that at Saidapet.' On the other hand five new colleges have o])cncd. 

The number of old and the number of new institutions arc thus equal. Those 
which previously existed include the following : — The Teachers’ College, at 
Saidapet, near Madras, is now the only college in that pre.sidency. It is a 
well-found and well staffed in.stitution. The secondary teaehei'.s’ training 
college at Bombay is chussed as a school. It was opened about the close of 
the preceding period and is housed in (he Elpbinslone High School. The 
third and fourth are tiic Training College at Allahabad and the Central 
Training Collcgcat ].ahore. The fifth is the Training College at Jubbulporc 
in the (Central Provinces, uliich though in previous rej)orts cla-ssed as a 
college was rai.'^cd to the collegiate grade during the jn-esent period. Of the 
new colleges four are in the Bcngals, namelv, the Jl.avid Tlare College in 
Calcutta and the Patna and Dacca Colleges; likewise the Tx)ndon Missionary 
Society’s Training College at Bhawanipur (the one aided college for male 
secondarj' teachers). The fifth i.s the new college for under-graduates .at 
Lucknow. Owing to the omission .of the Bombay College the jirecise number 
of students cannot be shown; but (if we exclude 15 students at Sanawar) 
the general table shows 507 students against 3G7 in 1007. Similarly, the 
expenditure, which was just over two lakhs in 1007, is now Bs. ,3,11,539, 
nearly three lakhs of which is met from provincial revenues. 


403. The colleges are mainly intended for the training of those who arc Admissmi and 
already teachers of government and other high schools and of those who stipends. 
intend to become teachers. Stipends are paid to the latter, their pay for 
some portion of it) to the former. In Madras, the director sanctions the 
.stipend, which in the case of a teacher may not exceed the pay of his sub- 
stantive post, or in the case of a candidate up to Rs. 50 a month.'^' The 
ordinary number of collegiate stipends is 40, but the director may admit 
a larger number of stipendiaries. There were 99 students in 1912. At 
Bombay, the selection of stipendiaries by the college has been changed to 
a system of deputation of teachers by the director — ^t,went 3 ’’-nine from govern- 
ment and five from aided schools. At the David Hare College (Calcutta)^ 
twenty or (including inspecting officers) twenty-four graduates form the 
limit of the class. A certain number of places are reserved for private 
students.! At the Patna College (which teaches the course for the licentiate) 

‘Ordinarily, Btiponds of Ua. 15 nro given to those fresh from collogo or from private schools; 
and those form the groat majority. 

T It is stated that in practice only government servants have been admitted. 
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admissions are limited to twelve a year, private candidates, previously 
admitted with stipends of Rs 35 a year, are now enrolled only when govern 
ment teachers are not available to fill the vacincies — a restriction wnich is 
regarded as a mistahe by the principal At Dacca the full pay is given to 
a teacher, and stipends of Bs 20 and Es 35 to private students m the 
degree and licentiate classes respectively There are at present 37 students 
in the college of whom 25 are already in government service sis are teachers 
in private employ, and sis are candidates Seventeen are taking the BT 
and twenty the L T course 

The colleges in the United Provinces appear to admit only candidates 
The Allahabad College offers 30 stipends the value of which has recently 
been raised from Rs 15 to Rs 20 At Lucknow there are 48 stipends — ^24 
for those who have passed tlie intermediate, and 24 for those who hav^ 
passed the matriculation or its equivalent At Lahore the allowance payable 
to teachers of governnilfet and b^rd schools under training has been raised 
to the full amount of their pay save in the case of those whose pay exceeds 
Rs 40 when three fourths are given Theamountof stipends for candidates 
is Rs 18 The number of students in this college is large — 229, but the 
institution contains lower secondary and also vernacular classes At Juhbul 
pore the college admits teachers on three fourths of their pay and candidates 
on stipends of Rs 15 


464 All universities save that of Bombay have now instituted degrees or 
diplomas for those who intend to follow the profession of teaching In the 
case of the universities at Madras Lahore and Allahabad the course is 
purely a post graduate one The Calcutta Unnersity alone offers laaddition 
to a cacnelor^ip of teaching for those who are already graduates in arts 
or science a licentiate in teaching for those who have passed the intermediate 
It follows that the universi^ courses are pursued at all colleges for English 
teachers save at Bombay, at Lucknow (where the institution has been specially 
established for under graduates) and m Burma where the examinations are 
under the control of the department and of the Educational Syndicate At 
Lahore and at Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) both university and depart 
mental courses are studied In other words the colleges sometimes follow 
only the university course sometimes only a departmental course and some 
times both Occasionally it is found desirable to give instruction in 
additional subjects other than those prescribed by the university in classes 
which are being prepared for the university examinations 


In Bengal the degree at bachelor of teaching may be tale , ^ 

qnenfc by more than a year to the passing of the bachelorship in arts or science The 


! tales st any period snhse* 
a year to tbe passing of tie baclielorship in arts or science T1 ' 
licentiate in teaching is oblaincd at least t^o years after passing the intermediate i 
arts or science The course for the B T includes the theoiy and practice of teaching 
in relation to mental and moral science mclLods of teaching specific subjects and school 
management the history of edncational ideas and methods and a selected edncational 
classic or classics The examination on these subjects is by means of written papers 
bnt it 13 also necessary for a candidate to have undergone either a course of practical 
training consisting of not less than fifty lessons for a period of sis months at 
a training school or to have served os a teacher at a recognised school for 
one year previously to the examination and a feature of the test is a practical 
examination in teaching by means of lessons delivered by the candidate to a 
class in certain selected subjects The eonrae for the licentiate is similar to that for 
the degree save that the history of educational ideas and methods is not prescribed and 
I selected course in modem English prose and poetry is added At least two yeiws 
elapse after the passing of the intermediate for the licentiate to be obtained The 
3/adraj University prescribes a course hnly for post-graduates It is of a year s duration 
The examination is a written test m the theory and practice of education (incluaing 
the elements of physiology and psychology reasoning knowledge and language plan 
ning of courses correlation of studies classification examinafion and mewods appro 
priate to certain subjects) history of education and practical training ihe i'unja 
University offers a degree of bachelor of teaching to graduates in ^y lacu y save e 
oriental who have usdeigone a course of training for one year The course ^^lud s 
principles of education methods of teaching and a fuller study of the methods of 
instruction in selected subjects Written papers are set upon the^ subjects a 
practical examination is prescribed for practical skill in teachinif The University o 
Allahabad offers a diploma of licentiate of teaching to gradnates in arts or science after 
a year s study A written examination is conducted in the theory of teaching and every 
candidate is required to have passed through a practical course of physical training 
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and also to give satisfactory evidence of his ability to teach and manage a class. He 
may also offer himself for a test of special fitness, for teaching one or more branches ol 
the high school curriculum. 

465. Where, as in Bombay, the university ofiers no degree or diploma in Departmenta 
teaching, or where classes for students of lower qualifications are attached 

to colleges teaching the university courses, the departments of public instruc- 
tion prescribe tlieir own curricula and conduct their own examinations. An 
exception is the system in the Bengals, where the university prescribes for 
and examines graduates and under-graduates alike. 

The college at Bombay admits both graduate and non-graduate teachers. The 
course is of one year and includes method, psychology and the history of education, 
as well as demonstration and criticism in which the staff are mainly employed. The 
training college at Lvcknow admits those who have passed the matriculation (or the 
school-leaving certificate) or the intermediate examination — ^the former to a two years’ 
course and the latter to a course of one year. The examination is partly written and 
comprises papers on general Imowledge of English (including composition and conversa- 
tion), arithmetic and geometry, and on the theory and method of teaching. It is partly 
practical, the candidate conducting lessons before a board. The Punjab College in 
addition to the university course for graduates (and the vernacular course) offers two 
■other courses for matriculates or for those who have passed the intermediate (provided 
that the latter have also studied for the B.A. for two years or have passed the junior certi- 
ficate in the first division) leading up to examinations called respectively the junior and 
the senior anglo-vernacular certificate examinations. The course is now of two years 
in the case of matriculates, in other cases of one year. It includes ordinary instruction 
in English, mathematics and (for the senior class) science, intended to broaden the 
knowledge of the candidates; and also in school management, criticism lessons and 
gymnastics. The training college at Jubbulpore in the Ventral Provinces while adopt- 
ing the licentiate course of the University of Allahabad has retained a lower course 
extending over two years. The course includes the principles, history and practice of 
education. Special subjects may be taken. Tlie test is partly written and partly oral. 

Burma has no college and the arrangement for training anglo-vernacular teachers will 
be noticed below. 

466. The method of teaching in the colle.ges is by lectures, essays, and Method of 
model and criticism lessons in the attached high school. The following \q- training. 
marks are inade by the principal of the David Hare College. The aim of the 
training courses is “to give the teacher an all-round preparation for his 

work, both from the theoretical and the practical points of view. On the 
one hand, he needs a knowledge of the subjects which he has to teach, an 
acquaintance with the nature of the pupil’s mind " and of the principles 
which underlie the teaching art, and some knowledge of the history of 
education in the past. On the other hand, he learns by actual practice in the 
school room to control and teach his class. The theoretical training has 
been imparted by means of lectures on the theory and practice of teaching in 
relation to mental and moral science, on the methods of teaching school 
subjects and of maintaining discipline, and on the history of education. 

Weekly essays on appropriate subjects have been written by the students, 
and the library as an aid in preparation has been at their disposal; also 
test papers are periodically set by members of the staff. As to the practical 
training, each student attends the demonstration lessons by the staff; each 
has to prepare and give under supervision lessons in the schools; and each 
*■ has to watch and criticise lessons given by the other students of the college.” 

The course also includes teaching English by the direct method to a class 
of young boys knowing little or no English at the commencement of their 
teaching in the Hindu School, and the Training College students make 
themselves responsible for the subject throughout the year. “ The results,” 
says Mr. Griffith,. “ have been surprising, as the boys now follow any lesson 
of a simple character that is given in English.” At the Lahore College 
there are daily lessons in the science of education and the art of teaching, 
specimen lessons delivered weekly by the masters of the practising school, 
practice in teaching and managing classes for two or three weeks during 
the session, and daily criticism lessons. 

467. The annual cost of educating a student in a training college for Cost of 
males and females is Rs. 348 in Madras, Rs. 1,098 in Bombay, Rs. 1,163 in training. 
Bengal, Rs. 722 in the United Provinces, Rs. 414 in the Punjab, Rs. 1,077 ?n 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Rs. 794 in the Central Provinces; the average 
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figure for dll India la Rs 587 The dilTerence in cost depends not so much 
upon the remuneration and size of the staff in the various institutions, but 
rather upon the number of students admitted Thus, the numbers of students 
at Saidapet and at Lahore are 99 and 229, respectively (and vernacular 
students are included in the latter college) The Hare, Dacca and Patna 
Colleges contain together only 63 students 

(«■) ScJiools 468 Secondary training institutions of the lower grade exist becau'e 

there are not enough graduates to staff all English teaching schools It js 
therefore necessary to tram as teachers a certain number of undergraduates— 
those who have passed the matriculation or the intermediate Figures of 
pupils cannot be given, since th^ are mixed m the returns with those m 
vernacular schools Moreover, as will have been gathered from the preced 
mg section, they are sometimes shown among the numbers at collegiate insti- 
tutions 

Orgamsation 469 The arrangements in different provinces fall into three class“s^ 
(i) Sometimes, as just stated, the college trains both graduates and undei- 
graduates This is the case m Bombay, in the Punjab, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and in the Central Provinces A description has already been 
given of the college courses in those provinces, and nothing more need be- 
said (tt) In Bengal and the United Provinces the instruction is imparted 
in each case in a single institution designated a college, but separate from 
the college in which the post graduate course is taken At the Patna Train- 
ing College in Bengal the course for the licentiate m teaching of the Calcutta 
University is taught Allusion has already been made to the Lucknow 
College (lit) Madras and Burma have a number of mstitutious for 
secondary training Madras has eight such schools with 154 under graduate 
pupils, who have generally had some experience m teaching ana expect 
employment m the lower classes of secondary schools or as headmasters of 
elementary schools The course is purely professjonal, is conducted in Eng- 
lish and extends over a year An important scheme of reorganisation is under 
consideration which will prolong the course to two years, increase the 

G eneral knowledge of the pupils and render the instruction more practical 
n Burma (which has no college) both anglo vernacular and vernacular certi- 
ficates are obtained after study in the normal schools, which number eight 
and may or may not contain anglo vernacular classes The system has been 
changed during the quinauenniutn Previously, a pupil had to have attained 
a certain standard in the ordinary school or university career before he 
coufd 6e admitted to either of the courses prescribed (and save m the highest 
grade) to have attained a higher standard as well as undergone training 
before he could earn either of the three certificates, now, while three kinds 
of certificates are still offered, a single course extending over two years 
suffices for the earning of the Dr'mary or middle school certificate and also 
serves as the groundwork leading on to a third year of study and a high 
school certificate A pass by the primary certificate now merely means 
that the -gandidate, while not failing completely, has failed to secure a 
^J^dTe certificate Previously qualification for admission to the primary 
"^urse vvas the fifth standard, now it is the seventh standard, and the 
minimum age has been raised from twelve to fifteen j’ears Previously, the 
qualifications for a certificate of the two lower grades were (in addition to 
training) the seventh standard and the matriculation respectively, now 
special and harder literary tests have been substituted, and a whole time 
training course at a normal school is prescribed Previously untramed 
candidates were allowed to appear at the professional tests (whi^ are held 
by the educational syndicate), now only teachers may appear under certain 
conditions It will be observed that there are no institutions for training 
' secondary teachers in the North West Frontier Province, teachers for that 

province are trained at Lahore 

Admission and 470 The pupils admitted to these institutions are generally matriculates 
sOpenda or those who have passed the intermediate, in some cases, as in Burma they 
need not have passed the matriculation Of the supply and quality of 
pupils at Lucknow Mr de la Fos®e says — ‘Formerly there was some difh 
culty in securing candidates but it no longer exists and quite a number oF 
f applications for admission have annually to be reiected for want of room 
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Greater attention is paid to manual training (not merely as a subject 
ivliich the student may hereafter be called upon to teach, but also as an edu- 
cation in itself), to observation and to skill in physical training Of the 
Allahabad college it is remarked that a novel side of the training is the 
course in tlie manual workshop Twenty five men have passed this course, 
taken readily to the work and shown in not a few instances considerable 
aptitude The principal writes that they have “ learnt the difference be 
tween accuracy and vagueness, they know what perseverance means, and have 
gain^, what most Indian teachers lack, a respect for work done with the 
hands" At the Lahore college a workshop for manual training has been 
erected and application has been made for the engagement of a skilled 
/ European instructor with the object of organising classes in educational 

handiwork on modem methods All the schools in Burma have instructors in 
Sloyd 

SMvplemenlary 476 At Dacca, while the university curriculum forms the basis of 
jubjccis instruction it is supplemented by weekly excursions to places of interest, such 

as the government farm, the bacteriological laboratory and the museum of the 
medical school Criticism lessons are given of which the subject matter .9 
prepared by the students themselves from original observation of the things 
and processes dealt with Black board work is made a special feature and 
each student learns how to teach physical exercises 
S^ecxalisaUon 477 Tte importance of specialisation is beginning to be realised 
“ Thanks, says Mr de la Fosse, “ to the enlightened policy of the university 
candidates may offer themselves for special examination in particular subjects 
of high schcol education Probably more and more attention will be paid to 
this aspect of the work as time goes on Its great value is at present to 
emphasise a fact, which is often overlooked, that a course m the principles of 
teaching or even practice m teaching cannot help a teacher much unless ne has 
knowledge and grasp of his subject * At Lahore too, each student specialises 
in science, history, geography, mathematics or English literature by writing 
out full teaching notes of twelve connected lessons in his special subject A 
class for the instruction of science masters in the methods of teaching is 
held for a month each year in the Victoria College of Science at Nagpur A 
special class for training high school teachers in geography (a particularly ill 
taught subject) has been opened at Dacca and is said to have done good 
work In order to produce efficient mavlvis who would combine a knowledge 
of English with Persian and Arabic, two years’ courses were opened at the 
» Dacca and Chittagong madrassas, but have not proved successful At the 

same time the bulk of the teaching is directed to the attainment of method 
applicable to all subjects indiscriminately For the trained teacher when 
he joins his school is often placed in sole charge of the work of a class, such an 
arrangement is desirable in junior classes, in the higher standards a certain 
amount of specialisation is an advantage 

Ejects of 478 The reports speak highly of the work of trained teachers The 

traiiung strength of the staff and the possibility of bestowing individual attention upon 

pupils in c-imparatively small dasses rendei good results possible The ex 
aminers of the Lucknow collie say — Taking it on the whole the results of 
the practical examination this year are very encouraging The training 
given has evidently been of a veiy practical and stimulating nature and 
•■he pupil teachers themselves axe evidently quite conscious of the benefit 
aey have derived from their course They have at any rate learnt to handle 
beir classes properly and have gamed ideas as to what to aim at in their 
jssons and what to avoid They have learnt how to prepare a lesson and 
ow to use their black board and how to make use of illustrations They 
ave seen a variety of methods employed and their ideas have been enlarged 
’hey have gamed confidence in themselves and have learnt to take pride and 
aterest in their work " The mflaenoe of trained teachers upon the mstruc 
ion of the institutions they subsequently join is beneficial “ The weakest 
oint of the system ’’ says the Bombay report, “ may be described as the turn 
Qg out of enthusiastic reformers impatient of ancient methods who are sent 
0 schools where these modem ideas are regarded as heresies and these in 
lovations viewed with dislike and distrust’’ It is desirable (says the prin 
ipal of the Bombay college) that headmasters know more of the work of tho 
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and insecure villages In the centre arc seated Sir George Hoos Keppel, 
the Chief Commissioner, and Mr fiichey, the director of public instruction 
On the ground are seated the bpya of the practising school 

481 Elementary teachers are trained in various forms of institutions If 
m employ, they sometimes receive the pay of their posts, sometimes a stipend 
which vanes from Rs 5 to Rs 10 a month , the latter is also the arrangement 
for candidates The training is imparted in the normal or training schools 
described in the preceding paragraphs, and also in inferior institutions 
Mr Orange described these latter as existing in Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and the Central Provinces To this list must 
non be added Bombay The special facilities offered may thus be divided 
into three classes — 

(а) training in normal schools, 

(б) training in special schools of lower grade, 

(c) training in apprentice classes 

482 The Brst system is common to all provinces in that a vouth, trained 
at a normal school, may subsequently find himself teaching in a lower primary 
school Ordinarily, however, the ex pupils of these institutions are employed 
in middle or upper primary schools The system is especially found in 
Madras, Burma aud Assam, where (save for a few moribund apprentice classes 
and small schools for hill races in the last mentioned) the same institutions 
tram higher and lower elementary teachers and are especially adapted for 
this purpose, and to a small evtent in Eastern Bengal It has also been 
started in Bombay Thus, the 45 training schools in Madras, which have 
been already mentioned contain fewer as well as higher elementary classes — 
the former tor the reception of those who have passed only the fourth standard 
and undergo a two years’ course 

The normal schools of Burma admit students of lower grade, but no 
longer those who have passed only the fourth standard Even for the pri- 
mary course the initial qualification now demanded is a pass by the sisth 
vernacular standard The reorganisation of which this reform is a part 
has already been described It may be mentioned that, in Eastern Bengal, 
classes specially for elementary teachers have been added to the training 
schools at Dacca and Chittagong In Assam (as well as the other arrange 
ments presently to be describ^) the two divisional training schools at Jorhat 
and Silchar contain special classes of sixty pupils, where lower primary 
teachers and candidates are instructed The former receive their full pay 
from the boards the latter stipends of Rs 6 The teaching is separate from 
that imparted to the higher pupils The defect of the course is that it is 
only of SIX months and so makes little impression Part of the reorganisa 
tion scheme framed the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to 
establish two large schools for lower teachers in this area, with a course of 
one or two years according as the pupil has, or has not been in previous 
employ 

483 The system of special schools for elementary teachers exists mainly 
in the two Bengals The institutions are called guru training schools and arc 
described m Mr Orange’s report They were ill housed — for the idea was 
that they should be removed aysoon as the training of any area was accom 
phshed They were ill staffed— for economy forbade efficiency They were 
ill attended — for total number of stipends tenable in each was ten, the 
stipends were inadequate, and the gterzis were constantly absent attending to 
their own schools leit these should be appropriated by others in their absence 
The typical school was a ramshackle building of mud or bamboo containing 
three instructors on Ks 18, Bs. 10, and Rs 8 respectively, with a handful of 
unwilling btudents in one room (generally gurus of surrounding schools) and 
an elementary school for practising purposes in the other In both provinces 
improvements have been made during tbe period, and further improvements 
are contemplated Better buildings have been erected In Bengal type 
plans were framed for schools and hostels construction and repair have b^n 
transferred from th“ education to the public works department, over seven 
laldis have already been expend©! The number of stipends has been in 
creased to sixteen in each s^ool The number of schools has been increased 
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to 201 (exclusive of three aided schools), and the erection of 100 temporary 
schools is contemplated. Pupils, inclusive of those in second grade verna- 
cular training schools, number over 3,000. It has been suggested that the 
pay of the head instructor be raised to Rs. 10 a month. In Eastern Bengal 
new buildings and hostels have been erected. Expansion has been attempted, 
not as in Bengal by a large increase in the number of institutions, but by 
doubling (in most cases) the number of stipends tenable in each of the 39 
schools. At the same time the course has been lengthened to two years save 
in tlie case of those wha have passed the upper primary stage or have had at 
least two years’ experience of active teaching, in which cases the course is for 
one year only. The insufficiency of the output has only been partially cured, 
the inefficiency of the staff remains. A scheme has been formulated and has 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State to staff a number of these 
schools with officers of the Subordinate educational service and to place the 
vernacular teachers upon a reasonable average salary of Rs. 30, to enlarge 
each institution so as to hold 40 pupils, to raise the qualification required for 
the limitation of the course to one year to the middle vernacular certificate, 
and thus to provide for the simultaneous training of 1,600 students, of whom 
500 are to be teachers from upper primary schools, 500 teachers from boards 
lower primary schools and 600 new candidates. The separate schools 
which exist in Assam are small institutions managed by government or by 
mission agencies and intended for the training of teachers belonging to hill- 
races. They are situated at Tura in the Garo hills, Jaiaw (close to Shillong) 
in the Khasi hills and at Kohima and Impur in the Naga hiUs. In Bombay 
towards the end of the quinquennium local normal classes were opened for 
the instruction of untrained teachers. Each class appears to be attended by 
seven teachers for a period of six months. The report does not describe the 
modus oferandi though it is said that the experiment is in its infancy and 
no definite opinion as to its success can yet be given. There appear (though 
the figures seem to conflict with those in the general tables) to be 24 classes of 
this kind. 

484. The apprentice system consists in the placing of candidates for (c) Training 
employ at selected vernacular middle schools where they can pursue their ordi- in apprentice 
nary studies and also obtain a certain amount of instruction in method and classes. 
practical experience. They are to be found in the United Provinces, the 

Punjab, the Central Provinces and Assam. Opinions regarding the efficacy 
of this course differ considerably, kir. Wright says that in the Central Pro- 
vinces there is a consensus of opinion that they are useless as a means of 
obtaining trained teachers. They arose in response to the demand and were 
a cheap way of makuig up the deficiency. They are now being abolished. In 
Assam the system has always been regarded as a dead failure and has been in 
process of abolition during the quinquennium, the classes attached to the two 
training schools being intended to take its place. In the United Provinces on 
the other hand the system has proved so successful that it has been greatly 
developed in the last few years. In 1907 there were 48 such apprentice classes 
with 274 pupil teachers in them. In 1912 there were 109 classes with 649 
pupils. Each school takes six pupils who receive small stipends of Rs. 3 a 
month. ' It is possible that the success of the scheme in this province is due to 
two features — ^first, the presence in each selected school of a special instructor 
trained in a normal school (his pay must be at least Rs. 12 which seems little 
enough), and secondly, the popularity of middle vernacular education in this 
province which has enabled the qualification for admission as a pupil teacher 
to be raised in practice from the upper primary to the middle certificate, all 
but 27 out of the 649 pupils being possessed of the latter qualification. Mr. de 
la Eosse looks forward to an extension of this system to facilitate the general 
extension of elementary education. 

485. The courses in vernacular training schools differ radically from those {Hi) General 
in secondary training schools. First, the instruction is given in the vernacular characteristics 

for the teacher wdl himself instruct a vernacular school. Secondly, as the Gourses. 
previous education and intelligence of the pupils are altogether on a much 
lower level, the curriculum is simple. It largely aims at imparting the 
actual knowledge which will place the teacher on a somewhat higher level 
than the pupils of the highest class he will ordinarily be expected to teach. 

2f2 
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It also concentrates on the very subjects and books he will have to handle 
Hence on its general side the course m all provinces provides for further 
instruction in the vernacular language arithmetic and simple geometry 
history geography drawing and drill In se\eral provinces a good deal of 
attention is paid to black board work and to simple manual training and the 
students of many institutions produce good raised maps and globes which 
they take back as a property to their own village schools According as the 
primary school curriculum demands elementary science agriculture (or 
rather nature study) land measurement the Milage map simple accounts 
the keeping of land records elementary hygiene and botany may bo added 
Some of the Madras schools teach music schools in Burma teach Sloyd occa 
sionally an oriental classic is added and Bengal has permitted English 
as a subject in its training schools On the professional side there is the 
study of a simple work on school management still more important there 
IS the constant presence of the model school which affords practice and 
demonstration A monograph by l^la Tara Chand is added as appen 
dix XXV 

Specvd 486 Training in special subjects is hardly a desideratum for the vema 

ttAjeds cular teacher There was previously in the Central Provinces an agricultural 

normal class attached to the agricultural college at Nagpur It was intended 
for the teaching of village schoolmasters It has been abolished because it 
IS recognised that the telling of-agnculture is beyond the scope of primary 
schools and that nature study though a suitable subject is something different 
from agriculture Instructors in nature study are now attached to four of 
the normal schools lu the Central Provinces to all the schools in the Punjab 
and to several in Madras In 1911 a scheme was approved for training 
elementary teachers in Eastern Bengal and Assam in tne deliveiy of lessons 
in nature study A specially qualined professor was to be attached to the 
Dacca training college and to instruct the teachers of guru-training schools 
etc who would m turn impart what they had learned to the elementary 
teachers under their charge It is not reported whether the sobeme has taken 
effect 

Conferences 487 In some provinces steps are taken by means of conferences etc held 

by inspecting ofBcero while on tour to effect a certain amount of training for 
untrained teachers or of re training for those who may be expected to have 
forgotten the instructions imparted to them Bombay reports that classes 
opened with this intention have been cl<«ed The United Provinces report 
devotes some space to a description of conferences to which teachers are 
summoned to centres for such instruction The opinions upon their efficacy 
are varied and it is su^ested that the annual lessons upon method con 
stantly delivered by the same officer maj pall upon the learners 

(tv) (Effects of 488 The efficacv of the training given m these institutions mu«t naturally 

training vary with the qualifications of the instructors and the care which inspecting 
officers can bestow Another very pertinent problem is that of ensuring that 
the trained teacher actually adopts teaching as his profession In some pro 
Vinces as already stated agreements are taken but the most effective manner 
of avoiding this kind of wastage is the offer of reasonable prospects In 
Bombay the revised code of 1910 11 has made trained teachers of the first 
and second year eligible for a starting salary of Es 12 and Rs 15 respect 
ively and the maximum pinr of a third year man has been put'at Rs 25 The 
local boards have found difficulty in paying these salaries and the output 
of third jear trained teachers has actuallj had to be limited in consequence 
Similar rules are being introduced elsewhere hlr Prothero makes the follow 
ing interesting remarks on the products of guru training schools in BengM — 
There can be no doubt that the standard of teaching m the primary schools 
has improved by the introduction of trained gurus The weak point of the 
«cheme lies in the fact that a large percOTtage of the trained gurus who pass 
through the schools do not return to their primary schools to teach but take 
UT) other employment The money thus spent in their training is lost to gov 
emment In 1909 10 1 325 gurus passed out from the schools with certi 
ficates of competence but the niiniber of trained gurus actually employed in 
schools of all classes only increased by 585 It is thus clear that 740 gurus 
vn that ^ear sought other employment than teaching Similarly in 1910 11 
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•iincl 3911-12, 1,292 and 959 tjtu'us voajioctivcl.v obtained certificates of com- 
petence. but tlie increase of trained teachers in actual service amounted to 
9}-} and 521. ‘I'be result was that, dtiring these two years government lost 
the .scrvici's of 2SS and -192 oiirus whom it took pains to train,” lie further 
remarks that passed pinW are .said to In* employed in .some numhcr.s ns 
mukhtars’ touts. 


/ r. — Special iiieneurcs. 

•189. The method under which ollicer.s of the Indian educational service /’arlowjf/i 
are permitted to study method.s and developments in other countries was studies. 
desorik'd in Mr. Oranges review. Such .study is taken iluring furlough, and 
advantages are otTered for it.s encouragement. lletAvecn 1902 ami 1907 
eigheen oilicer.s had availed Ihemsclve.s of the opportunity thus given. Since 
then thre? olTicvrs have been placed on .such duty. 

•190. In certain province.s it is now the habit, to insist on a certain amount '/'raining of 
of training in the ea.se of the subordinate inspecting slafT. 'J’hus we hear of the inspecting 
assistant deinuy iinjH'Ctor.s undergoing training in" certain special classc.s in 
Bombay, sub-inspoelor.s are .specially trained at the Hare College, Calcutta; 
and in Ihistern llengal and Assam an exjiminntion has ken prc.scrilied for 
inspecting ofliei'r.s in vernaeular literatun'. the art of teaching, discipline and 
I'rganisation and the departmental rules and orders. The e.vamiimtion ap- 
p.car.s to have defeated a considerable numlnu- of oilicers. 

•191. Teachers’ associations have been formed in Madras through the Teachers' 
agency of in.speeting oflieors. Their objective is the general improvement oi associations. 
teacher.^: and the .sjfeeial .study of the subjects of the curnculnm which are 
comjiaratively novel, such as*drav.-ing, civic.s and nature study. It is not 
uncommon to find .such a.ssocintions in connection with training in.«titntion.s; 
the flare College in Calcutta is an instance in point. In Bombay there is .a 
sonieudiat .sitnilnr .a.'soeiation (not. all the mcmher.« of which are leaehcr.s) for 
the (llscuH..ion of current educational problems. The I'nnjnh hn.s hendma.stcrs' 
a.s.soeiations. of which the report say.s : — 

" v.cre in 190, S in tlio Irirgfr cdiic.Ttionii! cojitrc.'; of tlio 

j>n»vinri‘. M<'nittT'.liij* i-; not ti-drirtnl to ii('n(ltn:!Nt*'rs. in-;|i>M'lin^ iillicor-; iunl otliiTS 
wlin aro inton-'ted in l■<b!r;^t^r,n In'ing aUo incbnh-tl. The objfcts of (lie n"oni.nfion.s arc 
to afi'onl .ccojM- for loc.d ••xj)n'‘.''inn>', of ojiinion <m odiiralinnnl rinrifion.*!, and to proinofo 
liariaoniou*5 rolalicais Itctwi-i-n tin* antlmritio*. of tho local rccondnry udiools. Tlicy arc 
the iri«{>crtork' ndvi'-ory roiincils, and they liavo jnit fonvard niany useful .•inggcfttions 
which have hcen ailoptcd ‘iiilecqucntlv hy the depart Jiicnt. Many si'ieh local conferences 
have teen held throughout tin' province, and it may he safely a‘-'>erled tlinl (hev Imve 
-doin' imicli to promote pood leelinp hehveen ‘cJiools and to ,>:limnlate interest in odue.a- 
tiorial matters,'’ 
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492. From ancient times till after the advent of British rule oriental 2«/roduc/er?^. 
learning cn.ioycd the patronage of kings and the nobility—naturally, for some 

of the dass’ic tongues -vvere the language of the polite, just as Latin long sur- 
vived as the literary language of Europe. The orientalists of those tinies 
employed themselves in the writing of books and of commentaries, critical 
research in the modern sense was uiilaiown. Ivarly servants of the East India 
Company preserved the tradition and founded schools of oriental study — wit- 
ness Warren Hastings’ Madrassa in Calcutta. Then came the movement 
among the Bengalis for English education, I..ord Macaulay's minute and the 
despatch of 1854. I ubiic interest and state patronage alike were withdrawn 
from oriental learning and transferred to places of utilitarian education. The 
study of the classics in India was left, not wholly, but largely to decay, while 
it was in Europe that a new school of research arose and in European univer- 
sities that orientalia began to attract increased interest. The following para- 
graphs, however, will sEow how strongly* (though often in hidden placed the 
literary cult has persisted, the efforts of government to organise it and the 
recently awakened consciou.sncss both of its value and of its defects. 

493. The leaching of oriental languages is carried on in ordinary and inS(udi/of 
special institutions. First, classics and vcrnaculai-s arc learned in secondary classics in 
schools and in colleges. Some classical language — S.anskrit, Arabic, Tah, ordinary 
Persian, Hebrew, /'rmenian, Avesta or Pahlavi — ordinarily though not imtitiUions, 
always forms a subject of examination at the matriculation and save in the 

case of science students at subsequent university tests. A vernacular is also 
insisted upon in the Calcutta Univei-sity ns compulsory in the intermediate 
and B.A. standards. In the Madras University a vernacular was compulsory 
in the intermediate until 1910, when the regulation was changed because it 
was found to discourage the study of San.skrit. The papers in Sanskrit at the 
, Calcutta B.A. exanination arc: — (t) poetry, texts, including portions of 
Manu. etc., and translation from English into Sanskrit; (ii) drama texts (viz., 
a selection of two from Salnintala, V ttararamachariia, Mndrarnkshasa and 
Ratnatali) and another translation into Sanskrit; (Hi) translation into English 
of prose passages from unprepared Sanskrit books, grammar, and outlines of 
the history of Sanskrit literature. The honours course prescribes in addition 
selected portions of Bhattihazya and Kndamhnri and another translation 
into Sanskrit; selected hymns from the Rigveda with Sayana’s commentary; 
and grammar and rhetoric. The B.A. course in Arabic comprises the 
Hamasa, the Diwan of ^lutanabbi and the Ditran of Abu Atahiya; the Koran, 
the Mayamat Hariri, Tabari’s history, Qazwini’s geography; and grammar. 

In addition to this, the honours course requires the Seven Muallaqat, Banat 
Suad, the Diiaan of Tbn Faridh; the Koran with the commentaries of 
Baydhawi and Zamakhshari, Ibn Hisham’s Life of the Prophet, the 
Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldun, the Muhhtasar-nl-Maani, prosody and rhetoric, 
the outlines of Muhammadan histoiy to the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
and a general knowledge of the history of Arabic literature. The knowledge 
of the classics thus acquired, however, does not carry the respect and estima- 
tion commanded by the pupil of the special institution; though it gives 
some acquaintance with the language, it does not profess to confer any great 
depth of scholarship; nor, unless aided by further study conducted on other 
lines, would it naturally fit its recipients for research. 

494. It must not, however, be supposed that the universities make no Provision by 

- provision for further study. The courses of instruction for the M.A. in universities for 
Sanskrit, Arabic, etc., attain a high standard. Moreover, special provision is further study. 
occasionally made. The Calcutta University has in recent years appointed 
from time to time readers to deliver lectures on certain branches of study — 
ancient oriental astronomy, Bengali literature, Nyaya and Buddhist Mahaya- 
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nist philosoplij At Bombay the Wilson philological lecturership and eleven 
scbofarslMps including the Springer research scholarship are endowed for 
language stud) Ihc Madras University has recently instituted titl© 
examinations in oriental learning and has adopted a scheme (which has not 
jet materialised) of lecturerships and post-graduate studentships There 15 
also the Premchand Roycliand research studentship and a fellowship for th^ 
stud) of Sanskrit The Punjab Universitj has a special oriental faculty^ 
presentl) to bo described and awards annually Rs 2000 for the encourage*^ 
inent of vernacular literature There are also four scholarships and a grant 
for the encouragement of the studv of Vedic and lunani medicine Thft 
University of Allahabad has the Saoho Lai readership 

405 The conference of orientalists 'n hich met at Simla in 1911 considered 
that Indian universities have not achieved much in this line of study Their 
mam work has been tbe framing of courses and the conduct of examinations 
destined to prepare or to test aspirants after an official or professional career 
They have included the classics (not excepting Latin and Greek) m their 
courses their constituent colleges contain professors of excellent attainment 
but the) have done little to extend the held of knowledge Oriental scholars 
of note are few in India Of tlie best known of those in recent times— Sir 
Earn Krishna Bhandarkar Dr Thibaut Dr Vems and the late Raja 
Rajendra Lai Mittra — the Orst three indeed have long been closely associated 
with universitj and college work the last educated at a medical college 
appears to have derived his inspiration from his connection with the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

496 Secondl) there are special institutions Under this category fall 

the oriental colleges (figures for which are given m General Table III) cer 
tain of the other schools lunder head school education special ) and 
those private institutions which are shown as ooncemed with advanced teach 
ing Of the first class of these there are 17 with 1 452 pupils of the third 
2 634 with 55 200 pupils the numbers m the second class are indeterminate 
There are likewise the Koran sdiools in number 8 288 with 168406 pupils 
These however are religious rather than educational imparting by rote a 
verbal knowledge of the necessary suras of tbe Koran without teaching the 
meaninc of the Arabic The majority of the pupils are sent there not to 
leam what is useful but to fulfil a religious obligation The institutions 
mentioned above vary m character and efficient But all or nearly all have 
this in common that the instruction given is along traditional lines and is 
rmp^rteif isy •tnu’ mtroi’rf*' or Alic ortiou^ type wio are sei’tteir 

acquainted with the English language still less wjth modem methods of 
teaching and research The commonest types are the tot and the mahtah 
In tbe tol tbe pandit instructs a few pupils in Sanskrit — vyakaran (grammar) 
kavya (poetical literature) tarka (logic) darshan (philosophy) gyotish 
(astrology) and aushadha shastra (medicine) The pandit is a Brahman and 

I IS office IS often h’leditary His pupils are Brahmans and generally live 
with him and regard him tn loco parentis Perhaps it is partly the exclusive 
ness and hereditaiy character of these institutions which maintains the level 
of culture both in pupil and teacher The scholarship may be of a narrow 
type and won b) laborious means but it is deep and invaluable to the modem 
orientalist The maktab is characteristically of a more democratic type 
The maulci gathers the Muhammadan children of the village under the 
shadow of the mosque and teaches them along with the repetition of the 
Koran and probably a little Urdu such store as he possesses of Persian or 
even of Arabic Only in the higher institutions can the instruction be de 
scribed as advanced And these small Muhammadan schools are (unlike the 
tols) capable of conversion into r^lar village schools imparting vernacular 
instruction not necessarily to the loss of their more special studies 

497 W ove tbes“ are the larger and more important institutions The 
tols blossom into Sanskrit colleges — in reality magnified tols possessing several 
teachers instead of one and a score or two of pupils instead of a mere 
half dozen The subjects and the methods of study^ remain much the 
same Among other careers those of family priest {purohit) and doctor 
(batd) are open to the students M<»t of these schools are still purely 
indigenous in character and have been maintained from former times 
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as centr-'^c of repute Sucli are tlie colleges in Nawadwip (Nadia in 
Bengal) where, however, government maintains certain professors. Others 
are of modern growth, .and are generally attached to arts colleges, though 
separate from them. Such is the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, whose 
affiliation was extended from tlie intermediate to the B.A. during the 
quinquennium, its professors being likewise utilised as university lec- 
turers for the M.A. in Sanskrit, while at the same time it has an oriental 
side which prepares students for the examinations held by the Sanskrit Board 
presently to be described. Such is the Hemanta Kumari Devi College at 
Rampore-Boalia, Avhich is connected with the Rajshahi College. Such also is 
the Sanskrit College at Benares, of which the principal is also principal of 
the Queen’s College — an arts institution. There a course of six years leads 
up to an acharya examination. There is also an anglo-Sanskrit department. 

The Central Hindu College at the same place has a department for Sanskrit 
studies on indigenous lines. At P.ilibhit (United Provinces) there is a large 
Sanskrit school — the Lalit Hari Pathshala. The Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh has made special arrangements for the pursuit of 
Arabic, and, with assistance from government, has secured the services of a 
German scholar. 

498. The Arabic institution which ansivers to a Sanskrit college is Madrassas. 
madrassa. This differs materially from the maktab, not only in size, but also 
in efficiency and subject-matter of instruction. Madrassas flourish in the 
United Provinces, where is the Arabic school of Deoband, enjoying an almost 
Asiatic reputation and drawing many of its pupils (who number in all 600) 
from beyond the confines of India. In the same province is the Nadwa, the 
Imam-ul-Madaris, the Syed-ul-Madaris, the Nur-ul-Madaris and the Islamia 
school at Amroha. In Bengal, thd famous Calcutta Madrassa, founded by 
Warren Hastings, still flourishes; and there are similar madrassas at Hooghly 
and (in Eastern Bengal) at Dacca and Chittagong. These last are government 
institutions, contain many hundreds of pupils, and generally have an ordinary 
high school for Muhammadans under the same roof and management. They 
are partially supported by the Mohsin fund — an endowment made by one 
Haji Muhammad Mohsin, the pious son of a rich Persian merchant Avho 
settled at Hooghly. The dense Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal 
maintains other madrassas under private management. Sind, another 
stronghold of Islam, possesses madrassas — some under the management of 
local boards. The course in the madrassa includes Arabic and Persian litera- 
ture, Muhammadan law, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, geometry, Hadis (sayings 
of the Prophet) and Ta fsir (commentaries on the Koran), etc. The spectacle 
presented by these madrassas is described in the chapter on Muhammadan 
education (to which reference is also invited on the subject in general). The 
manlvis are men of reverend aspect. The pupil, sometimes of mature age, 
hears the lesson with almost devout attention. Public charity helps to sup- 
port the institution, local Muhammadans giving free board and lodging 
Ijagir) to the students, who, drawn from neighbouring villages, intend to 
devote their lives to the sacred calling of a muUa, or to some other career, 
which, if not obviously utilitarian, at least carries respect or veneration. 

499. In this connection may be mentioned the teaching in some of these Teaching of 
schools, both Sanskrit and Arabic, of the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems of Ayurvedic and 
medicine. These are still patronised by vast numbers of the people, and are Yunani 
largely practised in Bengal. And in other parts of India the profession sysie?ns o/ 
appears to flourish. The director of the Punjab says, “ The Yunani sy.stem medicine. 

of medicine is taught in a class at the Islamia College, Lahore, which is 
subsidised by the university; and in the Madrassa-i-Tibbiya, Delhi, which has 
130 students against 71 five vears ago. Modern surgery and the names and 
properties of common English medicines are said to be tausht in the latter 
institution. Vedic medicine is taught in a class attached to the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. The number of students has risen from 11 
to 44.” 

500. Such are the special schools for oriental studies. There remains to Orienta 
be mentioned the interesting, though somewhat melancholy, experiment which College, 
has been made by the Punjab University. This university maintains an Lahore. 
oriental college in connection with an oriental faculty. “ The oriental col- 
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lege siys Mr Godley embodies the intentions of the originil promoters of 
a university scheme lor the Punjab and is such is an interesting survival 
It IS lacking liovvever in vitality and is chiefly kept alive by the aid of scholar 
ships and stipends The college has three functions It prepares the stu 
dents for the various oriental title examinations of the university and also 
for the oriental degrees of B 0 L and MOL which were supposed to 
represent the attainment of European learning through the medium of the 
vernacular languages while it al^ undertakes the instruction of the arts 
students of the government college in the classical languages of the east 
Owing to the faifure of the oriental degree courses as formerly constituted 
to attract candidates the regulations were changed during the quinquennium 
so as to make these courses include a knowledge of English combined with 
Indian history and oriental languages The result has not been encouraging 
only four students having obtained the degree of B 0 L during the period 
and one the degree of M 0 L and it is fairly evident that the revised 
courses are hybrids which do not at present appeal to students of either the 
old or the new t^po The number of students in the title classes on the other 
hand has shown a marked increase especially in the case of Sanskrit where 
the number ro'e from 36 to 66 the Arabic class also increasing from 18 to 
The instruction given to the government college classes is not considered to 
be satisfactory owing to the teachers employed m the oriental college being 
unacquainted with western methods of study A reorganisation of the 
oriental college with a view to securing the services of a staff uniting the 
virtues of old fashioned erudition with tliose of modem scholarship is engag 
mg the attention of the university Such a staff would it is thought be able 
to undertake the advanced teaching of oriental languages in the adjacent 
arts colleges without neglecting the inte/ests of the manltu and pandits of 
the old sdhool 

501 Thus classical study in India takes two forms It is pursued in the 
universities as a part of the ordinary arts curricuhim The teachers are men 
of erudition The student is conscientious But so far as learning in the 
wider «ense is concerned he is beset bv two difficulties First as pointed out 
bv Dr Venis his daily round of lectures may present him with a play out of 
Shakespeare and a dish up of Aristotle or Kant or some period of modern 
European history and finally the Sakiintala and the Kirata His Sanskrit 
thus links on to nothing in the prescribed ‘course’ and can find no mental 
context for itself Second before he has formed the habits of the true 
student he is hurled into the work of life and into a society that recks little 
of the quiet and steady pursuit of literature When the stress of a profes 
sioml career is over and it is time to see about the sacrifices hzs knowledge 
and his energy have departed Again here and there in the villages or in 
some quiet corner of the town the old system persists Here to quote again 
from Dr Venis the scholar must not only understand his texts but he must 
carry them about in his head the tpstssimo verba and so too the traditional 
interpretations and the many other things which he learns from his quru 
and which still find no place in dictionary or modern work of reference 
Looked at from the numerical standpqint both systems continue to attract 
Of university students in British India 19 251 are studying some classical 
language against il 729 five years ago In advanced private institutions 
there are 55 250 pupils against 50 792 And the numbers in some of the 
public madrassas have greatly increased But in the one svstem the study is 
patchy and soon for^tten as the English business man forgets the Greek 
and Latin he learned at school In the other it is steady and deep but lacks 
the breadth and strength of current to carry it into the channels of a newer 
culture 

502 Further it bos long been realised that the traditional pandxt lore 
rich as it is in possibilities lacte organisation and guidance that there is 
consequent waste of effort and that many a scholar and his work are born to 
w iste their sweetness m obscurity The experiment in the Punjab University 
is partly an attempt to remedy this defect For the inadrus‘>as under govern 
ment control principals have been selected who are not only oriental scholars 
but also men of general erudition Grants are likewise given to some of the 
indigenous iols colleges and madrassas Tn Madras Sir A Bourne referred 
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tlie question of oriental studies to a committee, witli a view to removing the 
rei:)roac]i that that Presidency is behind other provinces in the matter of 
Sanskrit studies. Its report is under consideration. There are four other 
ways in which attempt has been made to S 3 fstematise and vivify the latent 
power which undoubtedly exists in the country. These deserve special 
mention. 

503. (i) Examinations and iiiZes.— The Viceroy confers the titles of (f) examina- 
' Alahamahopadhyaya and Shams-ul-ulama (which may be translated as tions and titles. 
'■ Most miglity teacher and “ Sun among the learned ”) upon distinguished 
scholars in the oriental classics. These titles were created in 1887 to com- 
memorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s accession. 

Other bodies are also permitted to hold examinations on the results of 
which distinctive titles and stipends are awarded. In Bengal the past, five 
years have witnessed a remarkable development under the Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations; and the history of this movement is noticeable as indicative 
of the response which follows attempts at organisation and the reneAved 
interest which Sanskrit studies have recently evolved. In 1878, at the sug- 
gestion of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Cliandra Nyayaratna, the 
Government of Bengal introduced the system of title examinations. There- 
upon there sprang into existence a number of Sanskrit associations {sabha or 
samaj). These arose at Bankipore (1878), at Dacca (1878), at NaAvadwip 
(1885), at Bhatpara (1890) and elseAvhere.'" 

These associations were recognised for the presentation of candidates and 
at- first selected the text-books, appointed the examiners and controlled the 
examinations. The system, however, afterwards came to be organised and 
centralised under the principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In 1908, 
the Government of Bengal constituted the Board of Sanskrit Examinations 
for the conduct of the examination, 'the affiliation of tols and the award of 
stipends and scholarships. The examinations are of two kinds — ^first, those 
on the results of which stipends and gi’ants are awarded (these stipends are 
paid by government and aggregate Bs. 24,000 a year); second, the title 
examinations, success in which earns the titles Kavyatirtha, Snirititirtha, 
etc., and likewise prizes, toAvards Avhich (and towards the general expenses) 
government contributes Rs. 2,500 annually, while others are offered by the 
large landed proprietors, etc., who are interested in Sanskrit studies. In 
-1907 the number of examinees Avas 4,274; in 1912 it was 7,553. The report 
of the Board from Avhich these statements are taken gives some striking 
figures showing that numerous tols have been started in districts which had 
long been strangels to such education. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the Board noAv deals Avith 1,300 tols. 

There is similarly a Central Board of Examiners, Bengal Madrassas. 

Eleven madrassas in Bengal are permitted to present candidates. The course 
fqr the highest examination includes, among other text-books, parts of the 
Saba-i-Mtiallaqah and the Maqamat-i-Hariri, specified chapters of the 
Hidayah, the Musallam-us-Snbut, etc- 

In the United Provinces the examinations held by the Sanskrit College, 

Benares, were transformed into public examinations in 1908. These have 
proved highly successful and noAV attract some 2,000 candidates a year from 
various jiarts of India. Tests called the Fazil and Mulla examinations 
are held for Arabic and Persian stndents of institutions of the old type. The 
paucity of candidates here, in contrast to the number in Bengal, indicates 
stagnation of these studies and a small demand for such qualifications. 

Assam has its oaati system of examination's on the result of which reivards are 
given by Avay of grant to the teachers and bj'- way of scholarship to the 
successful pupils. 

' In Burma the Patamabyan examinations test monks and others who 
study Pali on the ancient lines. Tlie examination has a pre-British origin, 
and Avas held in Mandalay, at the Kyauli-taw-gyi Pagoda. “ At its eastern 
portals there still stand, but on the verge of desolation, the noble halls, carved 
in teak and overlaid with gold, in which the annual Pata.mabyan, or examina- 

* Tlio Origin and Growth of the Board of Sanskrit Examinations, Calcutta, issued from the 
office of the Bo.ard, i912. 
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tion of monks and novices m theological learning, ivas held Here King 
1 liibaw took that degree which first brought him into notice , and here, during 
many years, tiie pious monarch fostered the labours of the candidates 
Nov" the examination is held at other centres also There are four standards, 
m all of which written papers are set, and in three of which learned divines 
hold an oral test A committee controls the examination The government 
gives money rewards for passing m these tests, or, where a succcos^ul candi 
date IS forbidden by bis habit of life to take money, presents of robes, books, 
etc 

Besides these, there are examinations held at other places and by various 
bodies And, quite recently, the Madras University has adopted regulations 
instituting examinations and the bestowal of titles for oriental stuuies pur 
sued for four years after the parsing of the matriculation “ The original 
intention in framing these regulations was that the proposed titles should 
encodirage the study of oriental languages and literature on indigenous lines, 
but the view was successfully advanced that the university should seek to 
introduce among pandits and maulcis the more critical methods of European 
orientalists ’ Ihe examination will first be held in 1915 

504 (ii) Inspection — In some provinces there are specially qualified 
inspectors who visit the indigenous spools and give advice and aid This is 
the case in Madras and m Bengal, and during the period has become so m 
the United Provinces In Eastern Bengal a few inspectors of Arabic 
and Persian teaching schools were experimentally appointed during the 
quinquennium 

505 (tit) Scholarships — ^The universities and the Local Governments en 
courage successful study by scholarships and stipends The Government of 
India likewise award two Scholarships a year, each of the annual value of 
£150, for two years’ oriental study in Europe — that is to say, there are always 
four scholars working in England or some other European country, and of 
these scholars three are studying Sanskrit and one is studying Arabic The 
intention of the scholarships is to enable the holders “to acquire the critical 
and scientific methods of western scholarship by studying the classics under 
European professors and by acquiring a knowledge o: Erench and German ” 
The Sadho Lai scholarship endowment trust was described at length in the last 
review, it was founded for the study of Sanskrit at the Sanskrit College, 
Benares and was to be held by Brahmans who are graduates or Sanskrit title 
holders There are other endowed scholarships of a like nature 
Archseology and epigraph) may justly be included in the connotation of 
onentalia In 1903, the Government of India sanctioned three scholarships 
for study under the archaeological department Just after the close of the 
quinquennium the number was raised to four, of which three are to be held 
by Sanskrit scholars and one by a Persian or Arabic scholar The scholar 
ships are of the value of Us 75 a month and are tenable for one year, but may 
be extended for a fui ther two years the amount being then raised to Rs 100 
a month The intention is the employment of Indians in the archTological 
depajtment The Government of Burma has instituted a similar scholarship 
of Rs 100 a month rising to Rs 125 m the second and third years, should 
extension be granted 

506 (iv) Grant in aid — ^It is impossible, owing to difficulties of classifica- 
tion to state the amount given as aid to oriental institutions But in addi 
tion to the special schoHr&hips already mentioned indigenous institutions are 
encouraged by grants which freqnently take the form of stipends for teachers 
and scholarships for pupils awarded on the strength of examinations In 
some provinces e Q the United Provinces and the Punjab, grants are given 
under rule to indigenous schools of various kinds, including oriental schools 
Jn the Bengals, not only are fixed- grants given to certain well known insti 
tutions (such as the colleges at Nawadwip and Bhatpara, the Kabmdra 
College at Goila in Bakarganj and the Jagatpur Asram in Chittagong the 
last peculiar for the number and success of its female students) but stipends 
and scbolarohips are also distributed In the Bengals fifty stipends of Rs 6 
and Rs 8 a month and thirty four stipends of Rs 10 and Rs 12 a month 

• T O Scott O Connor, Mandalay, page 5S 
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are awarded, on the result of the first and second examinations respectively 
of the Board of Sanskrit examinations, to the teachers of successful pupils; 
while sixty scholarships of Rs. 2 a month, and thirty-nine scholarships of 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 a month are distributed to the pupils themselves who distin- 
guish themselves at those examinations. The system has not been extended 
to Assam, because the system in Assam tols, where a pujiil is instructed in 
various branches of learning at the same time, differs irom that prevalent in 
Bengal, where the pupil specialises to a high standard in a single branch. 

But government holds examinations adapted to local conditions, on the results 
of which fifteen stipends of Rs. G to Rs. 8 a month and seven stipends of 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month arc given to teachcis of iols, and fifteen scholarships 
of Rs. 3 a month to pu^iils. Similarly successful teachers in the madrassas 
of Assam receive eight stipends of Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a month, and nine scholar- 
ships of Rs. 3 a month are awarded to pupils. These particulars are given as 
illustration of a form of aid found suitable for institutions where perhaps 
examination alone can furnish the test of cfiiciency. Aid is also given to 
inaktahs, as described in the chapter on Muhammadan education; but for 
their secular rather tJiau their oriental teaching. 

507. These efi'orts notwithstanding, there has recently arisen a spirit of Conference of 
dissatisfaction in regard to the study of oriental languages in India. It Ims orientalists, 
taken two apparently antagonistic forms. One is a feeling of disgust at the 1911. 
inutility of a type of knowledge which is regarded as outworn, which leads 
to no useful career and the very ojiportunities for whose acquisition tend to 
divert students who might otherwise qualify themselves to be benefactors of 
their community. This feeling has manifested itself among Muham- 
madans in certain parts of the country and indicates the rapid permeation of 
new 'ideas. The admixture of useful secular subjects is advocated. The 
other is a feeling that India has lagged behind in the study of her own or her 
adopted classics and that this reproach must he removed by new efforts; that 
the idea of edilcation is too narrowly utilitarian and that those also serve who 
seek, not riches, honour or power, but knowledge for its own sake. In fact, 
there has been a quiet but effective re-awakening to the advantages and the 
needs of classical study. In July 1911, Sir Harcourt Butler summoned at 
Simla a conference of orientalists, which was attended by distinguished 
scholars from every part of India. At this conference the distinction was 
emphasised between the modern college-bred scholar with his broader views, 
and the pandit and maulvi, nurtured in the old methods and possessed of deep 
knowledge. Dr. (now Sir R.) Bhandarkar urged the retention of the fandit, 
as possessing a depth of knowledge which is lacking in the modern scholar, 
and as capable of giving substantial help. At the same time he considered 
there had been deterioration and that some improvement should be wrought. 

The general opinion was that, whatever reforms may be introduced, the old- 
type fandit and maulvi should he made, in their way, as efficient as possible 
before general knowledge or the teaching of English was superimposed; in 
exceptional cases, and after they had fully acquired the traditional learning, 
their outlook might be broadened by wider knowledge, by the study of modern 
languages and by critical research; but, even for these few, English should 
not be encouraged at too early a stage. The addition of epigraphy, numis- 
matics, etc., as voluntary subjects, was I’ecommended. The preservation of the 
ancient learning (which is vital) and its development might be encouraged by 
enhanced government aid, an extension of the systems of special inspectors 
and scholarships, the raising of the salaries of oriental teachers, and the 
granting of certificates and titles. But the conference went much further. 

It advocated, for the cultivation of the classics and the production of original 
scholars, the establishment of an oriental research institute somewhat on the 
lines of the Ecole d’Extreme Orient at Hanoi or the Oriental Institute at 
Vladivostock. This, combined with local schools, would form an attractive 
meeting place for European and Indian scholars, promote an intellectual 
atmosphere, concentrate effort, offer a welcome environment to those trained 
in the traditional school, imbue the elect among them with the spirit of criti- 
cal research and exercise an inspiring influence generally 'upon the study of 
orientalia throughout India. The foundation of such an institution has been 
approved in principle. 
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Olherm^asuTCs 508 No nccount of oriental studies in India would be complete withoijt 
and tnslitultons some brief mention of tJie prcscnation of manuscripts and ancient buildingg 
for oriental 'societies and publications ^ ’ 

studies 

(t) PrcscTva- 500 (t) Manuscripts — Madras possesses a good library of manuscript^ 

tion of manu' The staff in charge of it iias recently been reorganised bv government, and Ra^ 
scripts Ualndiir llangacJianar is making a catalogue The library is doing usefii] 

%vork Dr Otto Sclirader is m charge of the Thcosophical Society’s library 
at Adyar and is issuing catalogues In Bombay Presidency, the Decca^ 
College has 10,000 catalogued manuscripts Bengal is rich in libraries 
Government has collected about 10,000 under the superintendence Of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Sliastn and others, these are being cata 
logued The Sanskrit College possesses a catalogued library The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal receives a grant from government for tne collection of 
manuscripts Ihe work is conducted by Dr Boss, who is also cataloguing 
the famous library of Arabic manuscripts at Bankipore Another Arabi^ 
library, also catalogued, is at the Calcutta Madrassa, there is an interesting 
collection (containing a number of Tibetan uorks) at Bishop’s College anq 
another at the Serampore Tiieological College The Go\ernment Sanskrf( 
College at Benares has a fine collection of over 5 000 Sanskrit manuscripts 
The Government of Burma possesses a considerable collection of manuscript^ 
(mainly in Pah and Burmese) which is being catalogued by M Duroiselle, 
lists ot manuscripts in monasteries and private houses are also being raad^ 
with a view to tuture purchase Much therefore is being done Govern 
ment have on an average spent about Rs 17,000 a year on ^e collecfion and 
preservation of manuscripts, and part of the subventions made to societies 
(presently to be mentioaed) are doubtless spent on this object But much more 
remains to do There are many fine libraries — some of them in native states 
— which have not yet been catalogued (an instance to the contrary is the 
Sanskrit libraiy at Jammu catalogued by Sir Aurel Stein) ’^rurther, there 
IS little doubt tiiat could adequate search be made, great numbers of valuable 
manuscripts would be found scattered about the country The compilation 
of catalogues ratsonnes and the steady aillection of manuscripts would be 
one of the functions of the oriental research institute 
(%i) Preserva- 510. (u) Arckecology — It is impossible here to do more than merely men 
tion of ancient tion a subject for the pursuit of which a separate department has been created 

.AlUis.vir 

has already been made to the archmological scholarships given by government 
The proposed institute would probably be utilised for training and research 
in archaeology, epigraphy and numismatics 

(ut) Societies 511 (til) Societies — ^The Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(which also has an auxiliary at Madras) and the Bengal Asiatic Society are the 
most important Government aids ^e second of these institutions with 
annual grants amounting to Rs 23 200 for various objects and with special 
grants on particular occasions Within the last few years an Indian Re 
search Society has sprung into being in Calcutta Other societies of import 
ance are the Punjab Histoncal S^iety and the Burma Research Society 
There are also local societies the sabhas and samajas which specially exist 
for the cultivation of Sanskrit, and the Muhammadan anjumans 
{tv) Publiea 512 (iv) Publications — The Epigraphia Indica, the Epigraphia Jndo- 

tions. Moslemtca and the annual repoit ot the Archseological Suivey are is'^iied at 

the expense of government Other journals are the Indian Antiquary 
(published in London) Indian Thought (published at Allahabad), the journal 
of the Punjab Historical Society and that of the Burma Research Society, the 
journals of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and those of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, together with the Bibliotheca Indica published by 
the latter Recently, too, fiiere has b«»n some noticeable activitv in tlie re 
publishing of texts, etc by certain private societies 
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OHxVP'PEIi xiri. 

EDUCATION OF GIBLS. 


I. — General. 

513. It is customary to commence any dissertation on the education ol Obstacles to 
Indian girls and women by a recital of its difficulties. There is no reason girls’ 

for departing from this practice; for the topic, if monotonous, is the key-note educatmi. 
to the whole subject. The following remarks, quoted by Mr. Orange, still 
largely hold good ; — 

“ All ofl'orfs to promote female education have Inllicrfn encountered peculiar diffi- 
culties. These difficulties arise chiefly from the customs of the people themselves. Tlic 
material considerations, udiicli liave formed a contrihuliu" factor in the spread of boys’ 
schools, are ino])era(ive in the case of girl.s. The natural and laudable desire for educa- 
tion as an end in itself, which is evinced by the upper and middle classes as regards 
their sons, is no match for the conservative instincts of the Muhammadans, the system 
of early marriage among the Hindus, and the rigid seclusion of women which is a 
characteristic of both. These causes prevent any bxit the most elementary education 
from licing given to girls. The lack of trained female teachers and the alleged un- 
suitability of the cuiTiculuni, rvliicli is asserted to have been framed more with a view 
to the requirements of- boy.s than tliose of girls, form subsidiary reasons or excuses 
against more rapid jirogress. To these difficulties may be added the belief, perhaps 
more widely felt than cx])resscd, that the general education of women means a social 
revolution, the extent of which cannot be foreseen. ‘ Indiair gentlemen,’ it has been 
well said, ‘ maj’ thoroughly allow that when the process has been completed, the nation 
will rise in intelligence, in character and in all the graces of life. But they are none 
the less apprehensive that wliilc the process of ediication is going on, wliile the lessons 
of emancipation are being learnt and stability has not yet been reached, wliilc, in short, 
society is .slowly struggling to adjust itself to the new conditions, the period of transi- 
tion will be marked by the loosening of social tics, the upheaval of customary ways, 
and by prolonged and severe domestic embarrassment.’ There is, it is true, an 
advanced section of the community that is entirely out of sj'mpathy with this view. In 
abandoning ehild-niarriage they have got rid of the chief obstacle to female education; 
and it is among tliein, conscquenlly, that female education has made proportionately 
the greatest progress in quantity and .still more in quality. But outside this small and 
well-marked class, the demand for female education is much less active and spontaneous. 

... In fact, the people at large encourage or tolerate the education of their girls only 
up to an ago and uji to a standard at which it can do little good, or according to their 
point of view, little harm.” 

514. Opinions are varied as to the amount of progress made during the Progress. 
quinquennium. The report from Bombay is somewhat pessimistic. “ If the (o) Opinions. 
quinquennium under review has been a period of slow progress .in the educa- 
tion of girls, the slowness has been more marked than flie progress. I do not 

regard the fact that a few more women annually sit for the B.A. degree as 
indicating anything more than that among the upper and .educated classes 
degree-attempting is becoming fashionable and that the daughters of a few 
professional men are taking to professions (medicine, teaching, etc.), while 
the great mass of Indian womanhood remains almost untouched and 
apparently alniost inaccessible.” “ It will thus be seen,” Mr. Prior concludes, 

“ that the whole question of Indian female education in this presidency is 
unsatisfactory and the obstacles in the path of its progress are well-nigh 
insuperable.”" The inspectress in the United Provinces, where the proportion 
of girls under instruction is much smaller than in other provinces, writes : — 

^ ” It is difficult to say wlietlier there is any real chalige in the general feeling as 

regards girls’ education during the quinquennium, but I think one may conclude at 
least that apathy is taking the place of antagonism with many and that among a small 
minority its need is accepted. Amongst the best families of a big city such as Lucknow 
there is a growing demand for some further means of educating the girls, -an ordinary 
school being felt as unsuitable, and this because otherwise marriage prospects decrease. 

In all the special communities again, female education is part of the programme, 
whether of the Arya Samaj or the orthodox Hindus; even the Muhammadans, if suffi- 
ciently advanced, make it such. Of a less noticeable character is the interest of various 
private individuals shown in their genuine care for the small schools under their manage- 
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ment wiiicli are io be found cTcry here and there I cannot compnro their number with 
that of the nre^ ions quinquennium but mjr genenl impression is that it is growinp 
Finally the aifficulty m establishing a echoof is not to fill it with children, but to supply 
the staff given a good teacher the children will come and the parents will not object 
Nevertheless the returns for the quisnueoBium show that in female education it is still 
a case of here a little and there a little line upon hnc and precept on precept There 
is no general impulse towards it as yet ” 

Mr de la Fosse discussing the difficulties that underlie the problem 
includes among them the strangeness and repugnancy to oriental thought of 
single women earning their livelihood apart from their families, and dives 
far deeper into ultimate causes when h** quotes the prejudices that exist — the 
ideas for instance that the educated woman is likely to be childless and that 
her husband is likely to die joung The report however adds that a change 
however slow and gradual is taking place, and that there is no need to des 
pise the day of small things Sir A Bourne perceives symptoms in Madras 
of an advance m public opinion though the leaders of Indian thought have 
not so far done much in the way of giving practical effect to their views 
J\fr Godhy also notes a very marked devempment of interest as betokened 
by an unexampled increase in attendance at girls’ schools “ The progress 
recorded during the quinquennium indicates the beginning of a transforroa 
tion of the popular attitude towards the education of women a change which 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the upper and professional classes 
The increase of school attendance the prolongation of school life the readi 
ness to provide funds to start girl^ schools all denote that stagnation is being 
replaced by activity and great development may he looked for in succeeding 
jears Again the report from Eastern Bengal and Assam says — 

The purda tbe system of child mimage and the general indiffereiice of parenis 
to the education of their daughters still net as checks to progress but that there has of 
recent years been a marked change in the attitude of both Hindus and Kuhaumadana 
to this question there can be no doubt Parents are gradually awakening to the fact 
that the education of tlieir daughters is as much a part of their duty as tbe education 
of their sons They have realised though dimly that education need not make their 
gieU more independent of their lawful guardians or less observant of established customs 
and domestic duties And they have found by practical experience that with the pro 
gress of boys' education ' the selection of a bnoe now a davs depends no less upon her 
ability to read and write with tolerable ease than upon her henlth and general appear 
ance Sentimental and material causes have therefore combined to dissipate the pro 
judices which have so long prevented them from sending their girls to school Indeed 
so great has the improvement been in this respect that the absence of an adequate 
supply of women teachers and the want of funds ate now more potent obstacles to tbe 
advancement of clucation than the social customs and prejudices of the people ” 

515 Thus much for opinions Turning to hard facts we see that in the 
pa^it five years the' number of girls schools (public and private, for Europeans 
and Indians) has increased from 12440 to 16 073 Among these public 
institutions have risen in number from 10 681 to 14 : 113 All provinces share 
in the increase of 3 633 schools (see supplemental table 161) Eastern Bengal 
and Assam accounts for 2 100 schools out of the total increase and now shows 
5 240 schools — ^more than any other province During the decade 1892 to 
1902 the number of girl pupils (both in girls’ and m boys’ schools) rose from 
339 031 to 444 470 In the next decade it more than doubled rising to 
645 028 in 1907 and to 952 91 1 in 1912 (see supplemental table 163) (These 
figures are for European and Indian girls The former number onlv 16 210 
Their inclusion does not affect the general accuracy of figures for Indian girls 
save in higher institutions where discrimination will be made ) The increase 
during the quinquennium has been hy 47 7 per cent Perhaps the opinions 
quoted above are coloured by the figures The increases in Madras and the 
United Provinces were equivalent to 37 6 and 35 4 per cent respectively in 
the Punjab to 44 6 per cent in Eastern Bengal and Assam to 93 8 per cent 
Coorg has also increased its pupils by 73 1 per cent during the quinquennium 
Madras and Bengal still lead with 226 685 and 194 114 pupils respectively 

The statement below shoire for each province the number of girls under 
instruction both in bovs’ and in girls schools the percentages of these to the 
girl population of school going age m 1907 and in 1912 and the percentage 
of increa<5e in numbers 
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The increases in nuinl)er arc in some oases concealed in the percentage 
column by tlic fact that the population for 1912 is taken on the census of the 
preceding year. With the exception of the small province of Coorg, Burma 
holds tile" highest percentage, owing to tlic absence of the purdn system. But 
the number of girls in that ])rovihce has not advanced pari passu with the 
population and the place of pre-eminence is no longer secune. Madras, Bom- 
bay and ICastern Bengal and Assam have drawn close behind. 

51G. As regards race and creed, the figures arc compared below. 
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The most remarkable feature among the increases is that of Muham- 
madans. 


517. The general figures 6f increase indicate a substantial advance; But (c) Standards. 
it is necessary to consider standard as well as numbers. Here Europeans 
must be excluded. There are now G6 high schools for Indian girls, with 9,045 
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pupils ngiinst 43 schools and 4 945 pupils in 1907 112 English middle schools 
witli 11 013 pupils against 113 schools Avith 10 510 pupils in 1907 md 168 
\ernacuhr middle sciiools with 15 734 pupils ngTinst 262 with 26 C03 pupils 
in 1907 High education thus shows a considerable advance English raiadle 
cducition IS stationary and vernacular middle education has receded The 
main cause for this apparentl} unsatisfactory result is the reclassification of 
institutions (already alluded to) in Madras a number of lower secondary being 
now classed os clementarv or higher elementary schools Tlic lowering 
saja bir A Bourne is of course only apparent The great majority of old 
lower secondary schools still exist os elementary and very many of tlum as 
higher elementary The difference is that they now have in view the definite 
aim of fitting the girls for life and have the advantage of an elastic cum 
culum which can be made to suit all varieties of racial and local circumstan 
ces This has resulted in a fall in the Madras presidency of English middle 
schools by 6 and of their pupils by C92 and the complete disappearance of all 
vernacular middle schools which previously numbered 157 with 18 039 pupils 
In the lattei case tins more than accounts for the apparent loss of 94 schooU 
and 10 929 pupils In the former the diminution is counterbalanced b} 
increases from 717 to 2784 pupils m Bengal from D5 to 1 577 pupils in the 
United Provinces from 1 331 to 3 655 pupils in the Punjab and from 2 884 
to 4 324 pupils in Burma 

518 Judged by the more correct criterion of pupils in different stages the 
increase in English pi^ils has been substantial and that in upper vernacular 
pupils phenomenal Pupils in the high stage have risen from 1 20S to 1 812 
in the English middle stage from 4 332 to 7 773 and in both together from 
5 540 to 9 585 Those in the vernacular middle stage have declined from 
3 039 to 1 602 0 ving to the total disappearance of pupils of this standard in 
Madras (There is also a very small decline in the Central Provinces ) But 
pupils in tne upper primary stage have risen from 32 578 to 43 941 while the 
increase m the lower primaiy stage has been from 519 204 to 778 078 (see 
supplemental tables 175 and 176) The percentages of increase and decline 
in aifierent stages are — high +50 English middle + 79 4 vernacular middle 
-47 3 upper primary +34 9 lower primary +49 9 

(d) ij/cracy 519 Sufficient lias already been said regarding literacy in chapter VIII 

It was there shown that the percentage of literate females per mille has ri'»en 
from 7 to 10 Absurd as the figure may appear from the European stand 
point it IS only fair to add that the increase however minute yet indicates 
what may prove the beginnings of a large advance The growth of literacy 
up to the age of 10 has been owing to the enhanced stringency of the test 
stationary among males Among girls there has been an advance more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the new definition The incrca«e of 
70 per cent between the ages of 10 and 15 compared with that of 50 per cent 
between the ages of 35 and 20 gives promise for the next decade The census 
reports realised and reflected the greater interest which is b'^ing manifested 
in the education of girls The literacy figures depend not only on the num 
bers at school but on the length of school life — often deplorably short The 
following 18 quoted in the Madras report — 

The tehdency for girls to remain longer in school is shown lu the fact that h gher 
staml rds have been opened in several schools Cl ildren of wealthy parents attend 
ma nly on account of the desire to ohta n greater knowledge of Fng] sh wh ch is a 
valuable asset in v ew oj the prospective bridegroom and poorer girls are attracted by 
the scl olarships offered Some girls return to school after marriage in order to supple 
ment tl e meagre Inowledge already received and the increasing number of ind v dual 
cases in which the les re to coni nue the school I fe is expressed together with the regret 
that custom or adverse circamstarce prevents the cont nuance show that the gentral 
feel ng has advanced in favour of attendance in the h gher standards 

On the other hand Mr de la Fosse says Madras is not the United 
Provinces and in Madras girls are not removed from boys schools at the age 
oi eight Here it is the almost invariable rule It requires a rather sanguine 
temperament to expect that at that age girls can carry away from school 
impressions that will never fade into nothingness 

(e) Expendi- » 520 Expenditure on institutions for girls has risen from Bs 44 34 294 to 

Bs CO 75 045 The total amount is small But it u to be remembered that 
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liali' the girls iiBcler instruction are taught in boys’ schools, the expenditure 
on u'liich js not shown lierc. The expenditure from public funds upon schools 
for Indian girls is Ks. 21,01,149; that on European girls’ schools is 
Rs. 5,00,484. The average cost of educating an Indian girl is Rs. 4-6 per 
annuiii, and the cost to public funds is lls. 2-5. Tlie cost in a secondary 
school is iis. 24-4 contrasting with Hs. 20-8 in the case of a boy reading in a 
.boys’ school. In primary schools it is Rs. 3-4 contrasting with Rs. 4-2 in the 
case of a boy. The higher rale in a secondary school is indicative of paucity 
of pupils and expense of staff : the lower rate in a primary school points to the 
massing of the children in the lower grades promotion from which to advanced 
grades demanding more expensive instruction is checked by the necessity 
tor early abandonment of studies. 

521. The advance made is thus comparatively large. But the total figures JfcsuUs. 
are still minute. The percentage of pupils to the girl population of a school- 
going age is 5T. The literate among females number IT in a hundred- The 
direct expenditure on girls’ education is Rs. GO, 75, 045 — being but one-ninth 
of the total amount directly .spent on education in India, Not only do the 
general figures clearly indicate deep-seated indiiTerence' or antipathy; but 
here and there a contrast brings out still more forcibly the causes of compara- 
tive stagnation. In Burma, where there is no caste-system, the percentage of 
female literacy is CT. In the United Provinces, the female Hindu population 
is 19,172,507, the Muhammadan 3,192,086, and the Indian Christian 77,131. 

In the same jirovincc tlic figures for girls in anglo-vernacular secondary 
schools arc — Hindus 404, ^Muhammadans 138, and Indian Christians 2,GG8. 

1 1. — In st it lit ions. 


522. The juiblic institutions for girls (Europeans and Indians) arc classi- Ntmberoj 


fied as follows ; — 
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The number of girls here shown is not the total under instruction, but 
those in schools specially established for girls. There are also 77,259 girls in 
private schools. In addition to the number of girls shown in the table there 
• are 25,315 boys reading in girls’ schools. 

Of the total of 13,394 public institutions, 607 are managed by govern- 
ment, 1,7G3 by local bodies, 277 by native states, 9,386 are aided and 1,3G1 
are unaided institutions. The systems prevalent in each province will be 
noticed under primary schools. 

523. The number of colleges specially intended for Indian women is 6 and Colleges. 
their students are 124. But in some provinces women study in men’s colleges. 

The total of women under collegiate instruction is 369. To maintain special 
colleges for very small numbers of women is uneconomic. Their relegation 
to men’s colleges involves a risk of subjecting them to inconvenience and 
depriving some would-be students of the opportunity of instruction. The 
Calcutta and Madras universities surmount the difficulty by not requiring 
attendance at lectures in the case of women. The senate of the Allahabad and 
the Punjab universities can admit them as sj)ecial candidates to examinations 
without attendance at college. Bombay alone insists upon attendance as in 
the case of men. The only institution in Madras specially intended for 
women is the Sarah Tucker College at Palamcottah; but a mission institution 
at Royapuram teaches to the intermediate; and suitable arrangements have 
be^n made in several men’s colleges. There are now 46 girls reading in arts 
colleges. In Bombay women study in men’s colleges to the number of 76 ; there 
are no special colleges for them. Bengal has three colleges — the Bethune, the 
, Diocesan and the Loreto House. The first is a government institution; the 
other two are managed by missions. The Bethune College is affiliated to the 
B.A. in arts subjects. The number of students is 40, of whom 31 'are 
Brahmos, eight are Indian Christians and one is a Muhammadan. The annual 
cost is Rs. 24,589, of which over Rs. 22,000 is defrayed by government. The 
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Djocesan Collcgo is also aflUmtcd to the B A in arts subjects, and (with the 
exception of a pandit) is stalled with well qualified ladies It has 29 student^ 
— two Europeans, 19 Indian Christians, five Brahmans, and three Jewesses 
I he college department of the Loreto House school consists of intermediate 
classes and contains seven Europeans and three Indian Christians The 
Untied Promnccs has an excellent institution in the Isabella Thoburn College 
at Lucknow, which contains 30 arts pupils and 13 m the normal classes 
Large additions have been made to its buildings “ The success of the college 
in university examinations,” says Mr de la Fosse, “ is well known and its 
reputation has been well sustained by this year’s results 3 passes out of 5 
'^candidates for the B A , 5 out of 9 for the intermediate and 4 out of 4 in the 
matriculation Hitherto the college has taught arts subjects only, but it has 
now been affiliated up to tiie intermediate standard in biology Preparation 
for public examinations by no means absorbs the energies of the staff and 
students, for the majority of the latter will probably never need to face the 
ordeal and can pursue undisturbed by its attendant anxieties the even tenor 
of their studies The most valuable part of the vork is the vigorous social 
and intellectual life prevailing \V^kly lectures are given on literary, 
scientific, and historical subjects, and once a month a form of extension lectures 
in Urdu with lantern slides is provided for zenana ladies of Lucknow The 
staff has been greatly strengthened by the addition of several trained 
American teachers and there are now also two American trained Indian 
teachers The material expansion of the college has placed a severe strain 
upon the energies of the authorities but its completion will leave them free 
to take advantage of their improved conditions to raise the college to greater 
heights of usefulness” The Queen Mary College at Lahore is rather a 
superior school for the upper classes than a college of Ibe.usual type It has 
now been housed in a new and handsome building Other provinces have 
no special colleges, but scholarships are occasionafiy offered for study else 
where Thus, in Eastern Bengal and Assam six junior and six senior 
scholarships are reserved for girls 

624 Secondary schools (exclusive of vernacular middle schools) for 
Indian girls number 178 with 20,058 pupils With the pupils studying in 
boys schools, the number comes to 22 962 (Supplemental table 172 shows the 
division between high and middle schools ) Of the 135 high schools for girls 
noticed above, 66 are for Indians 69 for the domiciled community The 
great majority of the institutions are of the aided type Mr Orange 
remSiTysed lhaJ tie chief porpevs? oi grnis’ schoch as tf? AXijpsrt prjAaajy ffdnca 
tion As already shown the numbers in the high and middle stages have 
nearly doubled since this was written The total of girls (including Euro 
peans) studying in secondary schools is 36 392 Of ■ftis, 13,430 are Euro 
peans, 12,390 are Indian Christians, 1 573 are Brahmans, 4,673 are non- 
Brahman Hindus, 467 are Muhammadans, 1,186 are Buddhists, 1,768 are 
' Parsis, and 905 are classed as others In 1912, 314 girls passed the matneu 
' lation, Cambridge senior examination, European high school examination or 
school final examination, or earned the leaving certificate Among these, 130 
were Europeans Bombay shows the largest number of secondary schools and 
pupils — 55 and 4,844 respectivelj The United Provinces, so backward in 
the number of girls under edncation of all sorts, has 31 secondary school- 
and 3,393 pupils 

525 In Madras, gifls' secondary schools are on the whole better housed 
and equipped than bojs’ schools Many of them are boarding schools and 
others have well managed hostels In Bombay, the whole position of girls’ 
education is regarded by Mr Prior as unsatisfactory Among necessary re 
forms in anglo vemacnlar schools he mentions the introduction of a course* 
adapted for girls the training of teachers, and the increase of grant 
and the inspecting staff to an extent which will enable aided spools 
to offer attractive salaries and the inspectress to impress her personality upon 
the schools Of the twenty four English secondary schools in Benqal, all 
(except one which is a government institution) are privately managed (laigely 
by missions) and all but three receive aid — some or the high schools as much 
as Rs 500 a month In Ae United Provinces all the four high schools are 
managed by missions A feature m the Punjfb is the existence of hostels 
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atUiched to schools citlier maintained by missions or by Indian societies. Of 
the latter, two arc reported as liaving respectively 233 and 180 boarders. In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam the nnmber of secondary schools is small com- 
pared ^Yitl^ the general numbers under education. But the province possesses 
a very excellent high school at Dacca with training classes and a boarding 
house. 

526. From several provinces come complaints that the secondary curricu- 
lum for girls is unsatisi'actorj% and that it is necessary to discriminate it from 
that laid down for boys- Beyond the option of taking a modern European 
language, the matriculation is the same for both sexes; and at Bombay and 
^[adras a European langu:>ge is jmrmitted in the case of male students also. 
Mr. Prior fears tliat, whereas in India our ideal should have been above all 
things to educate girls to become good wives and mothers, we have fostered 
the ideal rendered necessary by our English redundant population — namely, 
that girls must he so educated ns to be able to earn their own livelihood. The 
Bombay inspectress says ; — “ It is unfortunate that the school final examina- 
tion does not appeal to the Indian girl whose horizon is, as a rule, bounded by 
the matriculation examination. Till this fetish is abolished, it will be im- 
possible to hope for a liberal education for our girls.” The report from the 
United Provinces speaks of the need of a difi'crentiatcd course in order to make 
secondaiy education poiuilar. At the same time, the popularity of English 
instniction appears to have led to overloading of the course; and this, com- 
bined with the failure of managers to secure good sanitary conditions, is 
attributed by the chief inspectress as the probable cause of the prevalence of 
consumption among girls in boarding schools and those who have recently 
left, (jlovernment has accordingly forbidden the teaching of English in 
lower classes on pain of the loss of grant. In Madras the problem appears 
largely to have solved itself. There the secondary curriculum is no longer 
dominated by the matriculation examination. The school leaving certificate 
scheme recognises music, domestic economy and industrial subjects and docs 
not insist on English. It is thought that schools will adapt their courses 
more and more to the requirements of girls, 

527. The great majority of girls at school read in primary schools. Here 
the number of European schools is negligible. The total for Indians, includ- 

> ing vernacular middle schools, is 13,012 schools witli 479,283 pupils; the 
pupils in boys’ schools raise the number to 831,776. The distribution accord- 
ing to religions, etc., is sulficiently indicated in the preceding table. Of the 
total number of schools 8,963 are aided and 569 are government institutions. 

528. The system in the Central Provinces is one of government schools. 
Of a total of 309 primary schools, 198 are managed by government. “ The 
policy of the administration (the resolution states) has been to take into its 
own hands and maintain the management of this branch of education, except 
in so far as it is supported by private bodies. The development of girls’ 
schools as carried out by individual local bodies was unequal and unsatisfac- 
tory. For the present at least this policy must be maintained ; until female 
education has established itself more firmly, its control and administration 
must be direct and centralised. Later in its development it may be found 
possible to assimilate its administration with that of the education of boys.” 
A system of testing the probable permanency of new schools has recently been 
introduced. A committee is formed in the village, and this body manages 
the school for two years, expenditure being equally divided between subscrip- 
tions and grant. The school, if successful, is then taken over by government. 

'529. Next come the provinces which depend largely on a board school 
system. In Bombay, where board schools preponderate, Mr. Prior recom- 
mends (among other measures) that the administration of board and munici- 
pal schools be placed in the hands of government direct, and that aided schools 
should receive as grant three-fifths of their admitted expenditure. The 
majority of schools in the Punjab are managed by the boards. They are not 
well accommodated; very few schools have any space for play-grounds, and 
even the class-rooms are small and ill-ventilated. In the United Provinces 
the number of primary schools is nearly equally divided between publicly and 
privately managed institutions. There are a certain number of government 
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schools, called (as in the Bengals) niodel schools — a designation which with a 
lew exceptional cases of surprisingly ^x)d work is (as will presently be shoivn 
to be the case also in tlie Bengals^ a misnomer Uhe condition of board and 
municipal schools vanes largely according to the interest of the chairman 
530 In the remaining provinces the great majority of schools are of tlie 
aided type Madras has 181 government schools and a still smaller number 
managed by local bodies The majority are aided and are largely under 
mission management The mission schools arc generally well housed Houses 
on a type plan are also being constructed for government schools, hut many 
are still held in rented buildings Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
possess a few model schools Ihese were intended to be model government 
institutions, but in reality uere neither Ihey were left to the management 
of boards till 1908 when government took them over Nor are they yet models 
of what schools should be The difficulty,” says Mr Prothero, “ m connec 
tion with these schools was that the scheme was sanctioned on the understand 
mg that the public should provide the necessary buildings and undertake to 
keep them in repair This obligation has not been properly fulfilled The 
housing and equipment of these schools is often lamentably bad There is a 
special need for proper teachers’ quarters Tor want of such accommodation 
It is difficult to retain the services of young female teachers ” They have 
been similarly unsuccessful in Eastern Bengal “ The so called model 
schools, writes an inspector, " are each staffed hy a master (in two cases bj 
mistresses) on a pay ot Rs 6, supplemented by an allowance of Rs 7 a month 
for the attendance of the girls A maid servant is entertained on Rs 3 a 
month, and there is a grant of Rs 28 a year for contingencies and prizes 
The housing is generally poor, as also the equipment ' But the vast majority 
of schools in these provinces are privately managed and receive aid from the 
boards The merit of these schools, ’ says the Bengal report, " appears to 
depend upon whether there is any special interest taken m female education 
by members of the district board or of the subordinate inspecting staff If 
the school is a mixed school for lM>ys and girls the girls are often put in a 
corner and given only stray moments of tlie teachers attention, though he 
draws a special allowance for teaching them As a rule, these girls’ schools 
are in an extremely bad condition All the available funds are wanted for 
boys schools and the pay of the pandits of these girls’ schools is generally too 
low for efficiency Otten age is their only qualification” On the other hand 
the aided mission schools in Calcutta are reported to be satisfactory A new 
departure in Bengal was the opening in 1010, of twenty one peasant girls’ 
schools The number is now thirty two These are intended to reach a class 
of people usually averse Ut feniaie education But, save that the teacher’s 
pay has been fixed at a r<tte higher than the ordinary (to wit, Bs 10), the 
report does not state the special characteristics of the*s schools In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 82 per cent of the institutions are of the aided type, “ the 
nunmera of aided schools ’ says the report, “ increased from 2 295 to 4 094, 
while that of their pupils has risen from 41,746 to 91,093, or by 118 2 per 
cent This result is due in a large measure to the allotments made from 
imperial funds, during the quinquennium under review, for the foundation 
of new primary girls schools’ In Burma, nearly all schools are of the aided 
type It has already been noticed that the percentage at school, while higher 
here than in any other large province, is practically stationary, though social 
conditions favour expansion. The report has some interesting remarks 
which may have a bearing on this point — 

‘ Tlie question of the eipansion of female edocatitin came under careful esamma 
tion in 1911 It 18 complicated by the fact that fongyis do practically nothing and 
missions relatively little towards the %ernacular education of girls Missionary 
agencies appear to prefer nnglo vernacular uort and only two or three monks in the 
whole province have included girls among their pupils Hence if juissions and monks 
adhere to these lines in order to provide sufficient vernacular schools for girls the 
department will have either to establish state schools or to encourage vernacular hy 
managers to set up aided schools If the expansion of boys’ vernacular education is to 
be carried out mainly or largely through the monastic schools, an undesirable multipli 
. cation of schools and waste of leaching power and money may ensue, since, is fongyts 
'^o not receive girls, separate provision for girls will be necessary in each school area 
If on the other hand expansion is to proc^ largely through lay schools, duphcatiou 
of this kind can be avoided, because in such schools co educntion is always possible As 
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the female school-going population is put at 889,758, of whom scarcely 80,000 are 
reported as being under instruction in public or private schools of any sort, it is clear 
that facilities for female education require expansion tenfold before the mass of the sex 
can be considered literate. To overtake this task provision not only for teachers but also 
foi inspection (a specially difficult problem') is essential.” 

In the North-West Frontier Province all primary schools save six are 
managed by boards or aided institutions. 

531. The need of a differentiated curriculum is probably less acute in the Primary 
vernacular than in the English stages of instruction. Girls in primary curnci/hwa. 
schools usually (but not always — ^Bombay is an exception) read the same books 

as boys, but take some special subjects. Nevertheless, a tendency is observable 
here also to a more complete distinction. In Madras a list of subjects was 
issued in 1908, which leaves each manager free to devise with inspecting 
officers a course suitable to the school in question. Health, house-management 
and plain needlework are to be taught in a practical manner in every school. 

A revised syllabus was published in Bengal in 1907, for the infant and lowest 
classes of girls’ schools; it differs from that for boys mainly by adding needle- 
work and domestic economy and omitting drill. In Burma girls still follow 
in the main the course prescribed for boys, and needlework and calisthenics 
are not compulsory in primary schools; but the elementary science and object- 
lessons contain topics suitable for girls. A special course for girls in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam was framed towards the end of the period on the recom 
mendations of the Female Education Committee. It lays stress upon calis- 
thenics, hygiene, sewing and knitting. It is too early to express an opinion 
on its result. One inspector fears that the staff of teachers will not be capable 
of handling it. A teachers’ manual has been produced to help the gurus. 

532. The number of girls in private institutions is 77,259. It is interest- Private 
ing to find 1,150 girls studying in advanced institutions for Arabic and institutions. 
Persian and 574 in those for Sanskrit. Of the latter a curious example is the 
Jagatpur Asram near Chittagong, from which girl students have been 
singularly successful in the examinations of the Sanskrit Board, Calcutta. 

Nearly 48,000 read in Koran schools. These are small girls, of whom more 
than half are in boys’ schools. There is likewise the Mahakali Pathshala of 
Calcutta, with over 600 girls and fifteen liranches, some as far away as 
Benares and Eawalpindi. Sanskrit is taught, and the aim is to bring up 
girls to pay strict attention to the Shastrio injunctions in matters relating to 
domestic life and the performance of domestic duties obligatory on orthodox 
Sindu women. Further mention is made of these institutions in chapter XX. 

III. — Special characteristics. 

533. The special topics which require treatment are co-education, the 
systems of grant-in-aid, fees, scholarships, home-teaching, professional and 
industrial instruction, training, inspecting agencies and special committees. 

534. If in the preceding section the paucity of girls’ schools has produced Girls in hoys’ 
a shock, it is necessary to remember that nearly half the girls under instruc- schools. 
tion (namely, 407,414 out of 952,911) read in boys’ schools (see supplemental 

table 165). In 1907 the percentage of those so reading to all-girls at school 
was 41-9. Now it is 42-8 for the whole of India, while in Burma it is as much 
as 75-6, and in Madras 57-8. In the Central Provinces the number has more 
than doubled, but the proportionate increase is concealed by the expansion of 
girls’ schools. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, despite a substantial increase, 
the same cause has led to a falling off in the percentage. In the Punjab the 
practice appears to be unpopular; only 5-9 of the girls under instruction are 
found in boys’ schools. During the quinquennium the number so reading 
lias risen from 270,077 to 407,414. 

535. In small villages the system of co-education in a single institution is 
economical and offers an obvious method of increasing the number of girls 
under instruction. It is accordingly the custom in some provinces to offer a 
higher capitation for girls than for boys, whether the former read in special 
or in boys’ schools. This is the case in Madras. In Bengal the teacher of 
a school for either sex receives at least Rs. 2-8-0 a month if he can induce 20 
girls to attend regularly, and Re. 1 for every eight girls. In the United 
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Provinces allowances have been given at various rates — four annas per child, 
or eight annas per five children The ‘bribe’ was continued at the lower 
rate m 1908, and the enrolment of girls in boys’ schools has continued to rise 
In Burma, save in the fongyi Jyaung, the practice is natural enough In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam special grants ha^e been offered for girls reading 
in boys’ schools, and the method was commended by the Female Education 
Committee, since “ more girls could be taught in this way than by any other 
system ” 

536 Opinions as to the desirability of the practice are varied First, 
there is the possibility of violence being done to social feelings But the sys 
tern generally amounts merely to the attendance of little girls in primary 
schools for boys, the number who so attend shows that, at least among large 
sections of the population, there is no prejudice, and it is to be noticed that 
small boys too are permitted, without comment, to trespass into the precincts 
of girls’ schools and pursue their studies under the soothing influence of their 
sisters’ societj Secondly, there is the professional distrust, held by many, of 
the \alue of co education Where only small children are concerned, the effect 
IS probably insignificant ThirdU, where special capitation is given, there 
IS the suspicion of fictitious entries nominal attendance spurious education 
and undue pressure upon parents Mr de la Fosse notices the fluctuations 
in number which have followed the rise or fall of the rate of grant, the 
Mesence or the transfer of an officer who regards the scheme with favour 
Probably all that this proves is that m some areas the desire of parents to 
see their daughters educated is well diluted with a feeling of human kindness 
towards the lU paid teacher who will earn a little more if the small sisters 
accompany their brothers to school for a certain number of attendances The 
general loea appears to be that the system is to be encouraged m the case of 
small girls, since it can do no harm and may do good, but that the real dis 
advantage of it is that girls are forced to Iea\e such schools at an early age 
before any permanent impression has been made, and that accordingly it must 
never be regarded as an e'^cuse for not maintaining and establishing girls' 
schools wherever this is^ necessary or possible 

Grant \n-a\d, 537 The subjects of grants, fees and scholarships may be treated 

fees and together, since the feature of concession (intended to popularise girls’ educa 
schdarshtfs tion) is common to them all The grant-in aid system is similar to that for 
boys’ schools bat more generous — not only are special capitations permitted 
(as shown in the preceding paragraphs), but, says the report from Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the calculation of the grant is made with regard to the 
evpenditure necessary for contingencies for servants and for the conveyance 
of pupils to school The proportion of allotment from public funds to^the 
total expenditure is 24 9 per cent in the case of aided secondary and primary 
schools for girls, as compared with 14 1 per cent in that of a boys’ school 
The levy of fees is optional or non existent in girls’ schools save in those of 
higher grade and the more expensive boarding schools Thus, in English 
schools the aierage fee is Rs 107 a year per pupil, in primary schools it is 
Re 23 (about 3^ pence) a year (see supplemental tables 182 and 184) In all 
classes of schools the average fee is lower m publicly than in privately 
managed institutions, being in the case of primary schools only Re 04 The 
total fee collection in schools for Indian girls (to which alone these figures 
refer) is Rs 3 35 900 a year, or about one eleventh of the total expenditure 
Ordinarily speaking girls compete for the scholarships open to boys and also 
have a certain number of scholarships reserved for them This is the case 
in Bengal In Eastern Bengal and Assam special collegiate t.cholarsliips ore 
reserved for girls and a large number of reserved lower primary scholarships 
were established during the quinquennium It is stated that 114 scholarships 
of different kinds were held by girls in this province during 1912 In the 
Puniab there is no competitive examination for girls’ scholarships, but small 
monthly sums are paid to most of the pupils who pass the lower and upper 
primary tests This, as the director sava amounts to paying girls for attend- 
ance and should, now that schooling is more popular, be superseded by 
selection The amount thus given has increased largely during the period 
Home teach 538 Home teaching is the '«>le way of bringing education within the 

reach of -purda women whose education during childhood has been neglected or 
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incomplete. Sucli classes, writes a missionary lady of experience, give an 
'opportunity to the married and elderly people and to the widows of being able 
to read. They also create in the minds of the people, who have thus become 
familiar with education, a greater 'desire to educate their young daughters, 
so that this arrangement not only spreads education among the present gene- 
ration, but also popularises it among them to the advantage of the jmunger 
generation. “ In Burma,” remarked Mr. Orange, “ there is no occasion for 
zenana teaching except among the Indians domiciled there, but in every 
other province zenana teaching is carried on either by missionary agencies or 
by associations , of Indians or bj' both.” Doubtless there is a good deal of 
private tuition. The efforts of government have also increased during the 
quinquennium in the same direction; but the sclieme is costly; its success 
. depends on the existence of suitable teachers, who are still far to seek, and of 
a sufficiency, wliich has not yet been readied, of inspectresses; and its scope is 
naturally confined to large centres. The nwdns operand i is to appoint gover- 
nesses who either go from house to house or take classes of ladies collected 
together in the house of some respectable family. Local committees of organ- 
isation are formed. Full figures are not supiiiied in the reports. In Bengal 
there are 76 teachers of these classes, and the number of pupils has risen from 
about 1,200 to 1,431. The chief inspectress in the United Provinces 
remarks : — 

“ There arc now five visiting governe.sses at work, and there arc .several places where 
an appoir.tnieiit would he made if a suitahlo teacher were forthcoming. On the whole 
the results achieved so far arc far from proportionate to the outlay. In Agn, for 
instance, there are four visiting governesses and an average of 4S ])upils at work daily 
'out of 71 enrolled. But tlic inspectress rcjiorts that the work is so spasmodic that there 
is little real progress and tlio ])U])iIs Iiardly reach the lower primary stage; nor is there 
any real desire for this form of instruction though it is ])assively accc])ted when oft’ered. 

On the other hand there is tlic fact that many of the better families in a city such as 
Lucknow are feeling the need of ])rivate teaching and make their onm arrangements to 
secure it. In my opinion it is far hettei* that they should ho left to do so. No inspoc- 
trc.ss can have Ji proper hold over an itinerant teacher or check her work thoroughly 
while the responsibility of aiipointing women to such posts is heavy.” 

In the Punjab it is estimated that there are 723 pupils; and in 1911 
forty-five classes were started in Lahore under a strong committee of Indian 
ladies. From, small beginnings in Eastern Bengal there have now sprung 
classes in nine towns (exclusive of a widows’ industrial home), with fifteen 
teachers and 599 pupils, among whom 254 are Muhammadans. The teachers 
are generally in government employ, on pay ranging from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 a 
month and carriage allowances. Five teachers are provided by mission bodies 
who receive grant. 

Apart from the limitation of scope alluded to above, an obvious dis- 
advantage of the system is that it may foster seclusion, especially by its 
extension to pupils of tender age who slionld be at scliool. It is difficult 
altogether to exclude these. Again, owing to the intervals which must elapse 
between the visits of governesses the standard attained is often low. The ' 
experiment however is one which is probably capable of considerable results. 

539. The professional training of women is confined to medicine and Professional 
teaching. Tliere are 55 women in medical colleges, and 227 in medical training. ' 
schools. It is unnecessary to add to what has been said in chapter IX, and 

the training of mistresses will receive treatment presently. Allusion must 
however be made to the scheme formulated by Her Excellency Lady Hardinge 
for a school to train Indian nurses and midwives. It is proposed to combine 
the scheme with a medical college for women at Delhi, in commemoration of 
the visit of the Queen-Empress. Generous subscriptions have already been 
made by princes and wealthy land-owners. This institution will remove a 
powerful check to the medical education of women — the necessity of studying 
in men’s colleges or mixed classes. 

540. The girls who are studying industries are returned as 3,017, of whom Industrial 
201 are Europeans and 1,372 are Indian Christians. In schools of art there education. 
are 56 girls— all with one exception being Europeans, Indian Christians or 
Parsis. In commercial schools there ai’e 258; but these are nearly all Euro- 
peans. In Madras presidency there are 763 girls in industrial schools. Pre- 
sumably a considerable numtier learn lace making. This, says the report, 

2i 
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holds out to women a prospect of earning in their own homes The director 
of industries considers the instniction in this subject more efficient than in 
any otlicr and hopes that if home firms can be interested in Indian made lace 
a large industry may ^rmg up In Bombay the number of industrial pupils 
is almost negligible But govcmmentaids a lace school at Nagar a Salvation 
Arm^ girls’ industrial school at Satara and a Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission embroidery class at Manmad Bengal returns G81 pupils The 
most important institutions arc those situated at Kalimpong in connection 
uitli the Church of Scotland Mission under the superintendence of Mrs 
Graham These consist of lace eml roidorj and iveai mg schools The sale 
of lacG in 1911 realised over Rs 7000 and 30 teachers have been trained 
since 1905 for giving instruction in branch hco schools The main object is 
t)ie establishment of home industries There is a Buddhist school at Darjeel 
mg which combines weaving and knitting with religious instruction m 
Tibetan etc The Mahtla Shilpa Asnm in Calcutta is a 'purda institution 
managed solely by a committee of ladies which teaches machine stocking 
knitting weaving and needlework — lace making proved a failure. It 
recenes an annual grant of nearly Ks G 000 from government There are 
other schools — mainly for lace — at Bhawanipur and Entally (Calcutta) 
Cuttack Ranchi etc These arc generallv managed by missions and staffed 
with trained teachers from Kalimpong or in the case of Roman Catholic 
missions with skilled nuns from Europe There is also a Mission Widows 
Industrial Home at Baranagore with 45 inmates who learn various indus 
tries including carpet weaving The Punjab has 1 069 pupils Gold 
shoe embroidery is well taught in Delhi and at Palwal lace and network 
are thoroughly learnt The SPG middle school Delhi has a Limerick lace 
class which is entirely self supporting and in which very good work is done 
The Limerick lace done at Queen Marys College is also particularly good 
In other provinces the numbers are small Convent schools m Burma teach 
cookery dress mal ing needlework and lace making weaving is taught at 
the S P G girls school Shwebo and in fourteen vernacular schools There 
are industrial schools at Dacca and Gopalganj m Eastern Bengal and a 
widows home establmhed by amission lady at Orakandi (Fandpur) — needle 
work and cookery are taught In the A s<am, Valley four schools have wear 
ing looms the mission at Nowgong (Assam) has established a weaving class 
and in St Marys Coment at Shillong girls are trained m laundry work 
sewing house work and cooking 

541 These last, however carry us to industrnl subjects taken as a part of 
the ordinary course Needlework is generally taught, domestic economy fre 
quently There is a strong tendency to sacrifice utility in needlework for 
snowy and inartistic designs The Coitibay inspectress says that plain needle 
work IS not popular with the parents and the principals of schools are inclined 
to defer to the parents taste and encourage showy embroidery The same 
complaint is made by the inspectress in the Pim-jab who laments the neglect 
of the old and beautiful patterns for ugly work in Berlin wool and velvet 
embroidery The Bombay inspectress also says that the teaching of domestic 
economy will be valueless till it is supplemented by practical work — 

It IS evident that the subject is loolKd upon as one for examination only and it 
18 probable that more than 90 per cent do not ettempt to apply the rules of hygiene 
etc I learnt from an intell gent class (ages varying from 15 to IS) who were able to 
answer fluently from the notes d ctated by the teacher that they all performed a share 
of the household duties On my hazard ng tic suggestion tlat it was aery easy to 
dispose of the kitchen refuse by throwing it over the wall into the ne ghbounng com 
pound they cheerfully acquiesced and said that that was what they usually did 

Special 542 The extraordmaiy difficulties connected with girls education have 

Committees led Local Governments to take special measures for consulting those concerned 
in the work of teaching and others interested in the subject and also so far 
as possible to enlist the advice and co operation of ladies A committee was 
summoned in the United Provinces in 1905 and funds were allotted for giving 
effect to some of its recommendations During the quinquennium a standing 
committee was established m Eastern Bengal and Assam Half the members 
were ladies The first session of the committee was held in 1908 and sessions 
were held in subsequent jears Among its principal recommendations have 
been the creation of a network of board schools xn Eastern Bengal for which 
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end a survey has been undertaken; the framing of a special curriculum, with 
special text-books, for aU but the highest classes; an active policy of training 
and of zenana classes; and special measures for Muhammadans. The exist- 
ence of this committee, working closely with the department, has no doubt 
had admirable results- 

543. As one of the effects of these central advisory bodies attempts have 

been made to constitute local committees. These were established in committees 
United Provinces in 1908, but have not flourished. They generally lacked, 
says the report, the spontaneous vitality that would ensure regular interest 
and work;- a few have shown fitful signs of life; still fewer have evinced a 
genuine interest in 'their work; the majority have died a natural death. The 
committee in Eastern Bengal and Assam recommended the formation of com- 
mittees of ladies at district and sub-divisional headquarters. The result is 
not reported; but there has been a general reorganisation of school committees 
and ladies have been placed on them. 

544. From nearly all provinces comes the complaint of the scarcity of Supply of 
women teachers. The attendance of small girls at school is tolerated or even ippnjen 
desired by parents in many localities. Tlieir continuance at school after the teachers. 
age of twelve is disallowed. The idea of their entering a profession is 
generally viewed with abhorrence. Hence the number of little girls to be 
taught far. outstrips the number of women available to teach them. Owing to 

this dearth, female teachers can command a higher wage than men. A lady 
B.A. may commence service on pay which the less rare male commodity can 
attain only after some years. But, even so, women are often not forthcoming 
—especially in elementary schools. When this is the case, men considerably 
past the prime of life are generally selected for tins office. In default-of 
women their utilisation is generally approved and proves fairly satisfactory. 

Indeed, we learn that in a certain district of the United Provinces “ most of 
the so-called schools in the villages are merely providing a stipend for some 
female, and could only discredit female education;” while the chairman of 
the board in another district writes, “ At the present stage of female educa- 
tion, the employment of superannuated male teachers has this advantage 
that, in order to secure a means of livelihood for themselves, they create a 
desire for female education in villages which could otherwise perhaps not be 
touched by the movement for years.” But the general cry is for women to 
teach girls; and their paucity is regarded as a serious obstacle to progress. 

In some provinces the majority of girls (even of those reading in girls' schools) 
are still taught by men- Nevertheless improvement, even in backward 
localities, is reported. In provinces where education has made headway, the 
condition of things is much more satisfactory. Pull figures for women 
teachers are not available. Those for a few areas in advanced provinces will 
give a sufficient indication. In Madras, the southern circle shows a majority 
of women over male teachers in girls’ schools, in the central circle male 
teachers form only 36 per cent, of the total. In the less advanced northern 
circle the employment of male teachers was almost the rule till some improve- 
ment was effected in the last year of the quinquennium. In Bombay there are 
1,154 primary girls’ schools, and no less than 1,342 women teachers in them. 

545. Training presents an added difficulty. Even in Bombay, where Training of 
training facilities are particularly numerous and of long standing, only 595 of mistresses. 
the 1,342. mistresses just mentioned have undergone training. Not only are 

the remaining 747 untrained; but 615 of them have not even passed the verna- 
cular final examination. An inspectress in Madras writes, “ The child widow 
is marked out by all the circumstances of her life to be the teacher of the 
future. Other women teachers are full of family cares and this is one reason 
why they are seldom successful in their school work.” Another reason 
appears from the report of an inspectress in Bombay, who says that the 
husbands of married teachers are inclined to interfere in the work of the 
schools and to instigate their wives to submit petitions and generally to 
neglect their duties. “ There are,” she says, “ a number of mistresses in the 
department with worthless husbands whose chief jiurpose in life seems to be 
to get their wives into trouble.” 

546. There are now 85 institutions for training mistresses, witli 1,508 
pupils, as against 63 institutions and 1,278 pupils in 1907. Of the institu- 
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tjons, 24 are mmagecl by government, three by local bodies, one by the natne 
States in Bonibaj, and 57 {of which 49 arc aided) by private bodies — ^largely 
missions The total cost has risen from Rs 2,43,236 to Es 3,70,160, of winch 
over 2\ lakhs are provided bj government, nearly three quaiters of a lakh 
from private {largely mission) sources and most ot the rest b} local bodies or 
the native states of Bombay The average annual cost of a pupil is found to 
be Rs 261 (but, since expenditure is not alnajs shown, in reality higher) and 
rises to Rs 368 m the United Provinces Tlic most complete arrangements 
arc in Madras and Bombay, each of which has over 400 pupils under training 
Bengal has no institution for training secondary mistresses, the vernacular 
training classes (with the exception of two government schools) are generally 
managed by missions Eastern Bengal ana Assam had no arrangements ot 
any kind, but government classes were established both for primaiy and 
secondary teachers at Dacca during the quinquennium and mission b^ies in 
Assam are being encouraged to open classes The United Provinces has some 
good institutions notablj the Isabella Thoburn Normal School at Lucknow 
The Punjab has a government scliool at Lahore and classes attached to 
secondary schools In Burma there arc four aided mission schools In the 
Central Provinces there are tno government colleges A more detailed 
description of the arrangements in cadi province will be found in appen- 
dix XXVI 

547 It IS an accepted doctrine that the administration and inspection of 
girls schools in India should, so far as possible, be in the hands of ladies 
ihe difficulty ot transferring these institutions from the ordinary to a special 
ageucj arises from the smallness of their number and the fact, that they are 
scattered about often at long distances where their mspection.(unles5 com- 
bined with tliat of bo>s schoms) can be carried out only at considerable moon 
lenience and the expenditure of much time and money In 1907, there were 
14 inspectresses, ot whom all those m Madras Bombay, Bengal and the Cen 
tral Provinces (numbering seven), as well as the chief inspectress in the United 
Provinces, were in the Indian educational service, while the other four in ^e 
United Provinces and two in the Punjab were in the provincial service 
There were also 13 assistant and seven sub assistant inspectresses, making a 
total of 34 Burma and Eastern Bengal and Assam had no female inspecting 
staff In the latter province a staff was created during the quinouennium 
The sanctioned total is now 21 inspectresses (of whom 12 are in the Indian 
educational service), 17 assistant inspectresses and seven sub assistant 
inspectresses (One sanctioned post ot Jirspectreiss and one of assistant 
inspectress in Burma have not been filled ) The transfer of control and 
inspection from the ordinary agency is not complete, and different arrange 
ments have been made in different provinces such as the transfer of certain 
classes of institutions to the inspectresses with duties of inspection and 
advice as regards others 

548 3Iadras has three inspectresses and ten assistant and sub assistant 
inspectresses Bombay has two inspectresses In Bengal there are two 
inspectresses and six assistant inspectresses, their powers of control have 
been extended but administrative matters still rest with the inspectors The 
system prevailing m the United Provinces has been entirely changed There 
were four inspectresses under the orders of the inspectors, the latter being 
indirectly responsible for the education of girls Their number has now been 
raised to seven, and their pay to Rs 150 rising to Rs 250 Their official 
relations with inspectors have been severed, they have been placed under the 
control of a chief inspectress they inspect schools of every type, and they are 
solely responsible for model girls’ schoob The chief inspectress mainly 
directs and organises, she inspects only the larger schools and those in special 
need of attention An assistant inspectress has been put m special charge of 
the city seWb in Lucknow, apparently with excellent results In two dis- 
tricts a Hindu lady has given a^uable assistance as honorary inspectress In 
.another case the results were less happy In the Punjab there are two inspec 
tresses and two assistant inspectresses A scheme is under consideration for 
the appointment of an assistant inspectress in each division with a view to 
establishing training dasses, the assistance of local effort, etc Posts of 
inspectress and assistant inspecti^ have been sanctioned for Burma, but 
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have not been fiUed owing to want of funds. Two inspectresses and two 
assistant inspectresses have been appointed during the qumquennium in 
Eastern Benqal and Assam. The Central Provinces has one inspectrep and 
two assistant inspectresses. As this is inadequate many schools have had to 
be handed over to deputy inspectors — an unsatisfactory feature, since the 
presence of an inspectress is a powerful factor in the success of schools and 
their management by women has popularised t em. 
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cnAr'.rEE xiv, 

EDUCATION OF OUEIAS AN.D NOBLES. 


549. In n country where over ono-tlnr<i of the area is ruled by Indian Intcnlion of 
chiefs, and where class distinctions are. in l./)rd Curzon’s words, ingrained in the colleges, 
the traditions of the people and indurated hy prescriptions of religion and 

race, it is ncce.ssary to make special piovision for the educfition of future 
rulers and nobles. For this purpose special institutions have been established, 
amply endowed by the chiefs them.selvcs and aided by gcu'crnment to maintain 
a strong staff. The original object with which thc.-;e colleges were founded 
was. again to quote Lord Curzou. *' in order to lit the yoting chiefs and nobles 
of India, physically, morally and intellectunlly. for the responsibilities that 
lay before them, to render them manly, honourable and cultured members of • 
society, worthy of the high station that, as Ifuling Chiefs, :ir. thakurs or sir- 
dars. as landlords or jagirdtirs, or in other walks of lif(', awaited them in the 
future. With this object in view the fotinder.s of llicsc insl itntion.s, deli- 
berately selecting the linglish puldic. .scluxil sy.stcm ns that which had best 
succeeded in doing a similar work among the higher ranks of h'ngli.sh society, 
sought to reproduce its most salient features here.” 

550. The host known of the.se institutions arc the four Chief.s’ colleges-— TAc four 
the ^fayo College at Ajmer for Fnjputana, tlie Daly College at Indore for Chiefs' 

Central India, the Aitcliison College at Lahore for the Chiefs of the Punjab, colleges. 
and the RajkuTnar College at ILajkot in Kathiawar for the Bombay Chiefs. 

Thc.se were founded between the years 1S70 and 1880. It was one of Lord 
Curzon’s many activities to acquaint himself with their working and to call a 
conference on the subject in 1902. As a re.sult, they were considerably 
reorganised; and a speci.al branch of the Indian Educational Service was 
established, numbering fourteen ofl'icers, together with Indian a.ssistants, to 
carry on the in.struction. The administration of the colleges is in the hands 
of councils, consisting of political ofTicers and chiefs. At the IMayo College 
and Daly College Ilis Excellency the Viceroy is president. ITis Excellency 
the Governor of Boinpay is president of the Bajkumar College Council. At 
the Aitcliison College the president is This Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The ultimate control of the colleges re.sts with the Foreign 
Department. During the quinquennium the number of pupils in these 
colleges has increased from 819 to 413, and the expenditure from about 2-I- 
lakhs to about 4 lakhs, to which government contributes about 11 lakhs. 

551. The five years have witnessed a steady development. The number of The Mayo 
pupils at the Mayo College has risen from 143 to 202, the income of the college College, Ajmer. 
from Rs. 83,000 to Its. 1,20,000, and the chiefs have added over two and-a- 

half lakhs to the endowment fund. The licautiful building has been enlarged 
by seven class-rooms and two laboratories, the latter fully equipped by His 
Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. New houses for the residence of 
the pupils have been erected. His Highness the Maharao of Kotah has pre- 
sented an up-to-date sanatorium, with quarters for nurses. The college 
property has been increased by the addition of 52 acres of land, purchased 
with a lakh of rupees, the gift of His Highness the late Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda presented a squash racquet court. After 
the Durbar at Delhi, Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress visited the 
college. On this occasion every pupil was presented to Her Majesty, and the 
college squadron furnished the escort when Her klajesty visited the city. 

552. The numbers in the Daly College have, notwithstanding disorga- The Daly 
nisation caused by the visitation of plague to Indore, risen from 54 to 64. A College, 
system of prefects was instituted at the close of the quinquennium. Tho Indore. 
growth of a healthy school spirit is particularly noticed. There have been 
considerable building operations. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia .of 
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Gwalior presented a cricket pavilion New boarding houses have been 
erected Old boys, who have inhabited rooms, are co-operating m their 
upkeep, etc The new college building was also completed and opened by His 
L\cellency the Viceroy just after the close of the quinquennium 

553 The average number of pupils in the Aitchison College has risen 
from 72 to 100 and stood at 105 in the last year of the quinquennium This 
college IS peculiar in that some of tlie pupils attend the government college m 
T>ahore A useful adjunct to the institution is a small agricultural and dairy 
farm As a matter of detail it may be mentioned that the conversational 
method of teaching English has been adopted in the lower forms and has been 
found eminently successful During the period places of worship have been 
constructed for the Sikh and Hindu pupils 

554 At the Rajkumar College 49 Kumars were admitted during the five 
years against 46 withdrawals, and the number at the close of the period was 
42 Tlie finances have been strengthened, the fees now averaging Rs 30,000 
a year Many gifts have been made to the college — a swimming hath by His 
Highness the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, two squash racquet courts by His 
Highness the Raja Saheb of Dhrangadhra and a sanatorium His Highness 
Sir Bhavsinghji of Bhavnagar has published a beautiful history of the 
college There is a successful carpentry class It is interesting to learn 
that fifteen ex-pupils ha\e during the quinquennium been installed as rulers, 
ten have proceeded to the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, and sixteen 
were included in the escort provided by that corps for His Imperial Majesty 
at the Durbar at Delhi A sign of the interest maintained by chiefs in the 
'‘ollege where they studied is the establishment of a Past Kumars' Club, for 
which liberal funds have been subscribed 

555 A notable feature of the college life is the strictly residential system 

Sometimes the Kumars live m hostels sometimes in separate houses erected 
by the family to which they belong for the reception of its scions Tutors 
and guardians (itotamids and Musaktbs) are placed in charge And the 
pupils are constantly in touch with the English staff on the playing fields 
and elsewhere The different parts of education are treated m due perspec 
tive Great care is bestowed on physical upbringing Riding, tent pegging, 
football and cricket are as much a part of the daily life as are intellectuw 
studies As an instance of the attention paid to religious training it may be 
mentioned that the Aitchison College possesses a masjiJ for the Muhammad 
ans a gurdwara for the Sikhs and a mandxr for the Hindus (the two last as 
mentioned above recently constructed) the pupils attend these two or three 
times daily and qualified religious instructors are provided • The bearing 
»nd quiet discipline of the Kumars cannot but impress the visitor It would 
be hard to find places of instruction more truly and broadly educative or 
better calculated to achieve the object in view Inured from an early age to 
a simple manner of life to a careful physical training and to the discipline 
which in teaching to obey teaches also to rule and increases proper self 
respect among quiet surroundings and the influence of dignified buildings 
and well ordered playing fields the future chiefs and nobles imbibe the educa 
tion best suited for their calling in life ^ 

556 Yet even in the more conservative areas of India, the exigencies of 
modern life the demand for higher forms of efficiency and specialisation 
have made themselves felt A strong and laudable desire has evinced itself 
among the chiefs (and freely voiced by Her Highness the Begnm of Bhopal) 
for further improvement in the teaching capacity of the existing coUegea and 
the addition of labilities for an altogether higher standard ot instruitK.n 
equivalent to that required m attaining a degree The former demand has 
been met by the institution at each of the colleges of a diploma examinanon 
(first held m 1905) common to them all. the subjects in which are English 
history geography and mathematics, and one out of each of the following 
groups — (i) any vernacular (tt) either science or Sanskrit or Persian (ti^) 
either administration or advanc^ mathematics The numbers of those who 
have appeared and passed during the quinquennium are 89 and 79 respect* 
ively This examination is r^arded as the equivalent of the matriculation 
by the University of Allahabad in the case of pupils of the Mayo College (it 
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is undorslood llic Uiiivorsity is rcconsidorinti: this ni'nni^oniont) and l)y the 
Punjab University in the case of pupils of the Aitebison College. Tbc Uni- 
versity of Bombay refused recognition of tbe examination in tbc case of pupils 
of tbc HajkumaV College, partly because a classical language; formed no 
necessary part of it. loirtber, to’ satisfy tbe wish for a still bigber .standard, 
a post-diploma cmirse. extending over tbree ycnr.s. and comprising Engli.->b, 
history and studies in .administrative .subjects of considerable dinbailty, was 
established in 11)07 at tbe ^^ayo College, Ajmer, and in August 1000 at the 
Bajkumar College. Kajkot; in lOPi tbe Daly College, too. bad a class of three 
students. It w.-i'; afterwards found convenient to concentrate this cotirse at 


tbe Mayo College. Tbe passing of tbe examination is regarded as a quali- 
fication eqiiivalent to tbe B..\. for government la'rviee bv tbe Covernment of 
India ajid ibe Local Covernments of Bombav. Bengal, the United Provinces. 


tbe Punjab, the Central Provinces and tlie Nortb-W('st Frontier Province. 
Tbougb tbe numlvu' of candid.ates is few (tbree having passed out of 
five presented during the (juinquenninm), tbe experiment is regarded 
.•m suilieiently in'omi.'^ing to justifv further extension of tbe system. Tbc 
best nu'tbod of ctfVv'ting this is now under c(Uisiderat ion and imiiortnnt de- 


velopment mav be expected in tbe fiitnre. Tbe need for increasing efficiency 
has thrown a strain upon tbe staff and stejis have been taken to increase if. 
And tbe re-adjustment of organisation and cour.ses to provide Tor bigber 
study wifbonf i!efrim>‘nt to the es'^ential fealtires of the life in tbe colleges 
requires careful solution. ^ 


ri.oT. Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to slate tbe change wbicb Inf^pcclions. 
b.as been made in tbe arrangernetits for inspection. Previously tbe Director of 
Public Instnietion in flm Pnniai) wa« resp<»nsible hot!) for ibis iind for the 
Cfuiduet of the examination. In I1)(I7-0S. the Director Ceneral of Education 
in India, as-'isted by ;inotber ofiicer, performed tbe-e duties. In both eases 
tbe task was found impraetie.able as .an addition to tlie ordinarv lal'onr.s of 
the o11e(*r coneerned. .\eeordinglv in 11)08, if was resohrd that two ednea- 
tional ofiieers (one (pmlified in .science and nmlbeinatie;?, tbe ofl)er in literarv 
snbiects) sbnnld anmiallv i)'' selected and receive honoraria for inspecting tbe 
colleges and for aiding in tbc eondnel of tbe examination, tbc general super- 
vision of wbicb rests with the Dejmrtment of Education in tbc Government 
of India. 


n.oS. Besides thc'c four colleges, wbicb .'^erve tbc large collections of native Olher colleges 
state.* in norlberti, central and western India, there are in.stitntions in aihor « ml schools. 
localities for the education of chiefs and nobles controlled by Local Govern- 
ments. At Mewington, ‘Aladr.i*. tbe. Court of Wards maint.ains a school for 
tbe minor proprietors of e.states that come under their management. It con- 
tains thirteen jmpils and is well reported on. In 11)00-1 0. at the instance of 
tbe Maharaja of Bnbbili. government apjiointcd a committee to draw up a 
scbonie Xor a zaniindar.s’ college. This .still awaits tbe raising of funds. 

Efinrts are made in tbc Bombay oresidenev for tin; education of Girasias and 
Talukdars, partlv in sficeial schools as at Wndbwan, Gondnl, Sadra and 
Godbra. ])artlv in hostels ns at Dandbuka (where an oxeellcnt building has 
just liecn Completed) and at Nadiad for tbo.se who cannot nlTord education at 
the special institutions,^' and in tbc Talpur boarding bouse attached to tbe 
Sind vindrassa for descendants of tbe ancient Mirs of Sind. In Bengal, tbe 
period has seen the amalgamation of tbe inodras.^n at Mnrsbidabad — a liigb 
school intended for tbe education of the Nizamat, or descendants and rela- 
tions of tbe Nawab — with tbe Local Government liigb school. Tbe Nizamat 
bov.s are lodged in a special hostel Avbere provision is made for their discipline 
and religions training. Several sons of zamindars read at tbc Ranchi, 

Hazfiribagb and Cbaibassa ITigb Schools, at tbe first of wbicb hostel aimange- 
ments are made for them under tbc supervision of tbe European headmaster. 

Some of tbe feudatory chiefs of Orissa read at tbc Mayo College, others at 
the Rajkumar College at Raipur. The Colvin Talukdars’ school at Lucknow, 
for tbe sons of the nobles of Ondh, has been greatly improved. The staff has 
been strengthened by tbe addition of an English vice-principal; the pay of 
tbe Indian teachers has been revised ; tbe accommodation in class rooms and 


* Annual Report of tlio Ta’.ukdnri Sottlomont Ofilcor for tlio year 1911-12. 
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hostels has been increased a science laboratory a new library and a common 
room have been erected by subscription Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad 
Singh of Balrampur has presented a swimming bath the Sajjad Memorial 
hall Ins been added and a plot of land purchased for a demonstration farm 
I have no liesitation says the inspector of schools in praising very highly 
the painstaking care that is bestomed upon all the bojs now being educated 
hero The work in school the games and the supervision of the hostels and 
of the menial staff arc all very carefully organised and sjstematically check 
ed The only cause for regret is that more of those for whom the institution 
IS intended do not make use of it or do not enter it at a jounger and more 
malleable age The highest enrolment recorded was in 1910 when the nura 
bers reached si\ty four The Aitchison College at Lahore has already been 
briefly described But it is interesting to learn that a rough annual census 
IS taken in the Punjab with a view to discovering how far the sons of chiefs 
and gentlemen of rank are being educated So far as such figures are 
capable of exactitude it is found that out of *120 such boys only five were 
undergoing no education while the great majority are in schools and colleges 
In the resolution the Lieutenant Governor sajs The Queen Maiys College 
will It 18 hoped eventually do for girls of good familj what the Aitchison 
College is doing so well for boys of the -^ame class Sons of the Shan Chiets 
in Burma are educated in a soccial anglo vernacular school at Taunggyi 
which IS reported to be flourishing At Raipur m the Central Provinces 
there is a Rajkumar College for the numerous states and zamindaris of the 
eastern part of that province and for the neighbouring states of Be >gal 
There are 27 pupils In 1909 the final examination of the college was re 
cognised by the Uniaersity of Allahabad as equivalent to the matriculation 
In 1010 a science laboratory was completed The system of religious in 
struction has continued with success The question of reorganisation is 
being contemplated and just after the quinquennium closed a member of the 
Indian educational service was appointed principal 
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' OlIAP’i'EK XV. 

ruDUCjvmm lw joi];rol’Ji]ans. 

1. — General. 

551). Special institutions are niaiuUainecl for the education of “ any person Dc/iniiion. 
of European descent, inire or mixed, who retains Jinroj)ean habits and 
modes of life.” Jn addition, fifteen per cent, of the mimher enrolled in 
each school may be Indians (in Eombay twenty per cent.). The definition 
is a reasonable one, as was pointed onl. at the conference of 11)12. Tlie rej)ort 
from Bengal states that it is loo wide for purpose.s of competition for scholar- 
ships. Scliolai-ships for Europeans are distinct from lho.se for Indians, as 
are also curricula, examinations, etc. 

5G0. .^ome of the iMirojican schools were founded at an early date — the Jliatory, 
Calcutta charily schools, the Doveton College, the Hlartinieres, etc. In 1851) 

Bishop Colton appealed for a school in llie Himalaya. 'J’lie advantage of 
ioeaimg schools in a iiealthy climale was obvious. ’ 'ihe Bishop Colton and 
the Lawrence Jllililary Schools, as well ns many olher institutions, are to 
be found in the hills or in salubrious places like Bangalore. TJic question 
of the education of Jniroiieans and the domiciled community came for a time 
into prominence owing to this ajipeal and Lord Canning’s minute on the 
subject in the .succeeding year, the main policy laid down in the minute 
was self-help with liberal aid for tiie accomplishment of a task which neither 
government nor mis.sion bodies could undertake. Save for a special report 
which siiowed that in 1870 there were 15,007 children of the domiciled com- 
munity at .seliool out of a total of 20, OB), and that government spent annually 
1^ lakhs on the schools, the [iroblem sank into comparative ob.scurity till it 
was revived by I.ord Lytton in 1871), when Archdeacon Baly’s Coinmittee 
was constituted and made .some .striking recommendations. In 1883, a code, 
was issued which prc.scribed a system of aid by results. The whole question 
was again raised at l.x)rd Curzon's conference in 1901. Two committees 
wore formed — one, the Hill Schools Committee, to enquire into the adminis- 
tration of certain institutions, the other, Mr. Pope’.s Committee, to revise the 
code. This brings us within two years of the quinquennium under review. 

The revision of 4he code, the grants made during the period and the con- 
ference held just after its clo.^c will be dealt with presently. An admirable 
summary of the history of European education up to 18SG is to be found in 
tile first quinquennial review, by Sir Alfred Croft. 

II. — Progress in the quinquennhnn. 

501. In 1907 ]\Ir. Orange observed that the number of liuropeans and of Figures of 
the domiciled community under instruction showed no tendency to increase, schools and 
Inclusive of those reading in schools for Indians, it was 20,174: in 1897 and pupils. 
31,130 in 1907. Mr. Orange did not conclude from this that the possible 
maximum had been reached. On the contrary, assuming that the number of 
this community’ must have increased and having regard to the fact that in 
1892 the number under instruction nearly equalled those of a school-going age 
(26,000), he considered that probabi}'- a greater proportion of the lower class - 
were growing up out of the reach of scliools than was the case ten and 
fifteen years ago. The figures available at the close of the last quinquennium 
warranted the supposition that some 7,000 children are going uneducated. 

On the one hand, Mr. do la Fosse writes, that, though the figures in the 
United Pi-ovinces would seem to show that there are children growing up 
illiterate, the discovery of such cases is comparatively rare and is confined 
to places far removed from schools. Sir A. Bourne suggests that a slight 
diminution of the numbers at school in Madras is due to a diminution of the 
European population of that presidency. The Burma census report* states 
that every adolescent and adult member of the European and Anglo-Indian 
races in that pi’ovince is literate. On the other hand we have the social 

* Census of India, 1911, Bunna Ilcport, Part I, pago 170. 
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conditioDS prevalent in tbo Kintals of Calcutta and similar slum populations 
in Madras and other largo cities And Mr riglit observes that in tlit 
Central Irovinces during the past ten jears tlic Luropean and domiciled 
jiopulation has increased by 54 pei cent the children at school by only b / 
per cent ioo much regaid must not be paid to provincial figures and cleduc 
tions Ironi them lor members of this community frequently avail themselves 
ol educational facilities m provinces other than that of their residence 

562 In British India as a whole the number of Luiopeau schools anu 
colleges has slightly decreased owing to tlic disappearance of collegiate 
depaitments which mainly existed in name and of piimary schools winch 
save as allording a preparatory stage in small places are not geneially 
regarded as serving the needs oi the commumty 1 upils have increased from 
2b to dd Sol (see supplemental tables 18b and lOdj Not all these pupils 
however areLuropeans and on the other hand there are Europeans reading 
m schools primarily intended lor Indians ihere are 2 271 Indians reading 
in liUiopean schools and d021 Luiopeans m schools for Indians ihe 
number ot Luropeans at school mcluding 71 in puvate institutions would 
thereloro be more correctly staled as 34 372 But this figure agaiu 
13 laUaeious It does not inehide pupiB in schools situated in areas not 
covered by the provincial repoiis and one of those areas — the civil station 
and cantonment ot Bangalore — is one ol the most important centres ot 
European education in India containing seventeen schools with 1 90 j 
E uropean pupils drawn not merely from the place itself but also iiou 
distant provinces Ihe addition ol these brings, up the number at school 
to 36 277 Ibis represents a substantial advance upon any previous 
reported accounted for partly by the increase in those at school and partly 
by the previous omission ot the Bangalore figures The figure is stiU slightly 
under estimated as it takes uq account of schoo]» in places like Quetta and 
Hj derabad 

PerccJ lage of 563 Nor is it easy to calculate the European population of h school going 
opufat on at o,ge The total number of Euiopeans and the domiciled community m ail 
cfool India (both British provinces and native states) is now relumed as 301 4S3 

But the ordinary torruuia of htieen per cent as representing the proportion 
which should be at school doe» sot hold Pirst the actual strength of the 
British troops serving m India is 75 319 {ttz 2 830 officers and 72 080 m 
other ranks) The proportion of children is naturally less m a military 
population (where marriage is restricted by the limit of soldiers wives per 
missihle oa the strength) than tn a settled civil population not are the Bguies 
of children studying in regimental schools shown in the returns Second 
a considerable numb^er of Europeans civil and military officers merchants 
etc habitually send their children to be educated in England while a certain 
portion of the well to do domiciled community undoubtedly follow the same 
practice It would perhaps be reasonable on these grounds to deduct 60 000 
from the population for purposes of calculating the proportion which is of 
school going age If we take the population as 240 000 and the number at 
school as 36 000 the proportion at school would be 15 per cent This 
rough calculation (which must be taken for what it is worth) would 
appear to show that all those of a school going age are at school On the 
other hand there is no doubt that a certain number of children are growing 
up uncared for and untaught in the by ways of big cities and it is probable 
that the children of a school going age should m the case of this community 
be recaoned on a higher percentage than fifteen since a reasonable livelihood 
is possible for its members only if they pursue their studies to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen years Nevertheless previous cilculations have pro 
bably erred on the side of pessimism owing to the omission of Bangaloie 
schools from the figures and the inclusion in the figures of population of a 
military element that amounts to no less than one fourth of the whole 
rxpmdit re 564 The total expenditure direct and indirect on European institutions 

has risen from Rs 36 04 7a9 in 1897 and Rs 53 03 235 in 1007 Jo Rs 65 24 645 
in the last vear of the quinquennium Of this sum direct expenditure 
accounts for Rs 34 53496 against Rs 2716 371 in 1007 The growth is 
large but I as been especially hree i nder indirect expenditure Here the 
increase is not in expenditure on buildings ete (which has actually declined) 
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but under tlie nusceuaneous head, where, it has risen from Es. 13,05,198 to 
Es. 23,03,770. Detailed hgures in the Dengal report show the cause — a large 
expansion in boarding charges, due doubtless to increased numbers and a 
better sUuidard. Out of a total expenditure in that province of Es. 9,49,081 
under the miscellaneous head, boarding charges account for no less than 
Es. 0,33,894, while contingencies, etc., are responsible for Es. 1,55,825. 

505. As to sources of income, no less than Es. 44,00,000 of the direct and 
indirect expenditure is derived from lees, subscriptions, etc., while 
Es. 21,24, 55i comes from public funds. But, by reason oi the items included 
under indirect expenditure, this docs not form an accurate criterion. It 
is necessary to consider direct expenditure. Of tlie direct expenditure upon 
eacli pupil in a European institution, onc-tliird is derivca from public funds, 
against one-hall in institutions for Indians. 'I'Jie gratuilous services of a 
host of devoted teachers in denominational scliools, especially those main- 
tainod"by Eoman Catholic orders, constitute a further private contribution 
of incalculable value. The annual tuition fee for a pupil in a European 
insvuvmon averages Es. 38; for a pupil in an institution for Indians it 
averages Es. 2. These figures testily to a considerable amount of private 
effort. But it is to be remembered that the majority of European pupils are 
■educated in secondary schools — a fact which partly explains both the larger 
priiate contribution and the liigher fee-rate. Also, the increase in recent 
years has been in provincial expenditure (aided by imperial grants). It has 
been mentioned that in 1870, government spent 1;’, lakhs on this kind of school. 

In 1897, the expenditui’c (both direct and indirect) from this source had 
risen to Es. 7,75,000, in 1907 to Es. 10,54,000, and in 1912 to Es. 20,95,000. 

The variations in fee income arc remarkable — Es. 31,11,000 in 1897, falling 
to less than Es. 16,00,000 in 1902, and gradually rising again to Es. ^,69,000 
in 1912. These figures include boarding as well as tuition fees; the varia- 
tions are probably due to the omission of the former in some years. Subscrip- 
tions, etc., show slow but steady increase from Es. 15,00,000 in 1896 to 
Es. 17,62,000 in 1907 and to Es. 19,31,000 in 1912. 

566. Thus, while benevolence plays a solid and steadily increasing part in hnperial 
the education of this community, the direct cost to parents and pupils has^rawts. 
fallen in the last fifteen years' (though it displays a tendency to rise to 
its former level), and expenditure from government funds has greatly in- 
creased. A new impetus has been .given to private efi'ort by the formation 
of Sir Eobert Laidlaw’s Committee, whicli is now collecting funds for schools 
of all denominations excejE Eoman Catholic schools. The great increase in 
state subsidies within recent years dates from the commencement of a liberal 
policy of imperial assignments. In 1906 the Government of India made a 
recurring grant of Es. 2,46,000 in aid of this class of education. The objects 
specially recommended were the improvement of the pay of teachers, enhance- 
ment of grants for equipment and maintenance and provision of scholarships 
on a more generous scale. A recurring grant of Es. 10,000 was also made 
to the Government of the Punjab for the maintenance of the training class at 
Sanawar. Early in 1911 a non-recurring grant of Es. 6,57,000 was given. 

In 1912 new imperial assignments were made of Es. 20,000 non-recurring 
and Es. 3,70,000 recurring. These grants were distributed to provinces as 
follows : — 


Prorinec. 



I?c- Non- He* Non- 

curriog. Tccarrlng, earring, rccarrinff. 

Pc- ^’o^• 

carring, recurring. 

Be- 

currinjr. 

JTon- 

rocarring. 

ioiai. 


Hs. Es. 

Es. Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Jladras 

40,000 

30.000 

82,000 

20,000 

1,22,000 

60,000 

1.72,000 

Bombny . 

35.000 

10,' Ot 

40,000 


7.5,000 

10,000 

85,000 

Bensriil and Eastern 
B'ncal wU'l A-sain. 

70 000 

... 1.67,000 

1,19,000(5) 


1,89,000 1,67,000 

3,56,000 

United Prordnees 

60,000 

... 2,00.000 

47,000 

• •• 

* 97,000 2,00,000 

2,97,000 

Punjab 

37,n00(a) ... 

... 1.50.000 

3“,000 


7.5,000 i,.m"00 

2,25,1.00 

Burma 

12,000 

60.000 

31.000 


43,"00 

60,000 

93,000 

Central Provinces and 

12,000 

60,000 

13,000 


25,000 50,600 

75,000 


2,66,000 


6,!i7.000 3.70,000 20 OOO 0,26,000 6,77.000 13,03.000 


<a) Includes Rs. 10,000 for Sanaw.-ir. 

(b) Includes Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 
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Numbers 
under special 
instruction 


Orphanages 


have risen from 107 to 525 Among these institutions mav be mentioned 
St \loysius School at Vi 2 agapatani iv Inch has excellent buildings and plant 
the sub oierseer classes at the Victoria Scliool Ivuraeong the Jamilpur and 
Kharagpur night schools for railway apprentices and the Calcutta Technical 
School the night schools for apprentices of the Oudh and Rolnlkhand and 
the^reat Indian Peninsula Railways and the industrial class at St Francis 
de Sales School at Nagpur In commercial schools the numbers have risen 
from lOG to 258 the increase being almost entirely among girl pupils^ Thi, 
largest institutions are the commercial classes attached to the Y M C A 
and the Y W C A in Calcutta 

A certain amount of industrial training is imparted in the general 
course (e g m the higher elementary schools of Bengal) or in classes attached 
to ordinary institutions Thus the Lawrence Asylum Ootacamund has 
a telegraphic class that at Sanawar and the Lrihore Cathedral Orphanage 
have carpentry classes tlie Boys Orphanage at I ahore has commercial 
classes Band music is taught in tSe Lawrence schools and there is also a 
special school of this subiect for Europeans in Madras Domestic economy 
13 taught to girls at St Helens Convent m Bengal and elsewhere The Oak 
Grove School Mussoone maintained by the Fast Indian Railway has 
excellent technical and domestu science classes of which an interesting 
account is given in the latest report on the schools of that railway Special 
mention will presently be made of the Woodburn Cottage Homes Kalvm 
pong 

575 As regards professional and technical and industrial education in 
general the total number of pupils under such instniction has decreased 
from 1 833 in 1907 to 1 631 out of which nearly half are women The 
contraction is not explained in the reports but ma> possibh be due to som® 
change in classification since a remarkable drop has occurred in those shown 
as enrolled in other schools Decrease has also taken place in the numbers in 
znedieal schools The total number undergoing these forms of instniction 

18 h\ no means insignificant when the strength of the total communitv is 
considered The following passage from the report of the United Provinces 

19 worth quoting in this- connection — 

The n ffht school for European on6 Anglo Indian apprentices of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway has acquired a separate building of its own and 1 as made additions 
to its equipment and furniture Its work has been satisfactory and well organized but 
Its enrolment has fallen graduallv during tie quinquenni itn from 62 to 30 The 
reason pren is ihii noi saScieai cants with tJe ed lotJoasl 

were forthcomin<» The inspector savs More apprent ces wo ild have been token on 
if more well educated tads 1 ad offered The small number of eompantively well 
educated lads offering Was rather surpr sing cons denng the good prospects before a 
cleyer well educated lad with character and comiron sense who knows his work S cl 
men are constantlT required in the higl er htanches and cannot always be found This 
is an illurainat ng fact in -new of the general complaint of the paucity of openings for 
Europeans in India 

576 There are a fair number of orphanages for the education and up 
bringing of waifs and strays and children of the indigent Here the various 
missions assisted by specif grants under the code do admirable work The 
Bengal report specially mentions Canon Jacksons school in Scott s Lane the 
schools of the Loreto Nuns and the free day and boarding schools of the 
Christian Brothers These are in Calcutta At Ivalimpong m the 
Himalaya are the well known St Andrews Colonial Homes of the Church of 
Scotland Mission managed by Dr Graham The children are got hold of 
when young carefully trained among healthy surroundings and in good 
climate and brought up to useful employment There are 343 children in 
residence Subscriptions and l^acies to the homes have totalled just under 
five lakhs in the past quinquennium while the government grant and fees 
aierage each about a quarter of a lakh per annum The children are 
accommodated in separate houses In the "Woodburn Cottage Homes there 
are agricultural and technical dasses The girls haie domestic training 
throughout No domestic servants are permitted all household work is don*- 
by the children under the guidance of the supervising bodies There is also 
a regular c]as« for training childrens nurses During the quinquennium 
an Assam Cottage was added to the houses at Kalimpong Here 32 bo\s 
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nro educated. The sidiscriptions raised in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
towards the maintenance amounted to over l?s. 8,000 in 1010-11. As Mr. 

Protliero remarks, Indi.a wants more Kalimpong.s. 

1 1'. — Special- jcatxirea, 

577. It is a pecailiarity of European .schools timt they arc organised under The code. 
a code snlistantmlly the same for all India. This code is the outcome of 
the confereiice {)f 1001, and of the recommendations of the Hill Schools and 
Mr. Tope’s t’ojumittees previously mentioned. It was circulated to I>ocal 
Ciovernments and finally puhlished in 1005. for adoption with such modi- 
fications as the circumstances of each province might require. These modi- 
fications were eoniingcjif on the approval of the Goveniment of India; but 
this restrictioji has Iw'n removed during the pre.sont qnimiuenninm and Local 
Governments can now make alterations without reference save where the 
alterations proposed appear to c<uistitute n fundamental departure from the 
principles on which the oule is constructed. The features of the .system 
can best he studied in the light of its regulations and the changes effected 
during the quinquennium. In .'^ome respects juwinces have naturally drawn 
apart in their adajUation of principles. But the chief charac'tcristies remain. 

On the whole, says Mr. de la I'o.sse. the new code has proved a success. The 
insjiector of European schools in Bombay also notices that it has produced 
good results and more sensible met boils. 

57S. In order to receive scholarship-holders, to present juipils for depart- Jlccoijuition o/ 
mental e.vaminntions and to obtain otiier benefits, it is necc.ssary that Enro-.^c/mol't. 
pean schools, even if unaided, submit to inspection, jirove their necessity and 
their financial stability, jiosse.ss a properly eonstittitcd managing body and 
abstain from injurious conqH't it inn in the matter of fees,* 

579. 'I'lie standard cla.ssification laid down in the code comprised primary, CUna^ificaiiou 
middle and high schcKils or rather stages. The first singe ordinarily contain^ o; echoolit. 
one or more infant classes and four standards; the second, three standards; 
the third. tw(> or more standards leading up to the final exajnination. Thins 
the .school cour.se i.s one and unbroken — a series of nine, ten or more standards 
from bottom to top. Two notable tnodifieations have been introduced during 
the (juinijuennium, Iho one intended to offer a bifurcation at an early stage 
and thus to provide a complete course for those who.se school career must per- 
force be of minimum duration ; the other calculated to offer alternative courses 
in the high stage for those who seek a jirofcssional or a bnsine.ss career. 

5S0. The former change look place in Bengal as the result of a committee 
which sat in 1910. The elementary school in Bengal now offers a complete 
cour.se— that is, it contains an infant stage and six standards, intended to 
cover nine j’cars up to the age of fourteen. The fourth standard corresponds 
with the preparatory stage in a .eccondary school; this permits of transition 
to the latter at the age of twelve; transition is also ])ossible (though less con- 
venient) from the fifth and sixth standards. Thus from the age of twelve to 
that of fourteen a pupil has two alternatives — he may transfer himself to a 
secondary school, or ho may remain in the elemenlary school, undergo a com- 
plete course and obtain a certificate. Furthermore, if he then desires to con- 
tinue his studies on strictly practical lines, he can proceed to a higher elemen- 
tary school. These institutions are few' in number. They provide 
higher general and supplementary courses — commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural and domc.stic. They carry a pupil on to his seventeenth year 
when employment becomes possible. “ The scheme of instruction laid 
down for these classes,” writes Mr. Prothero, " while providing for a 
continuation of the general education of the pupils, is of an eminently 
practical nature and is much better suited for boys and girls who have to leave 
school at a comparatively early age in order to make -their living than the 
corresponding course in a secondary school leading up to the junior Cam- 
bridge local. Though regarded at the beginning with grave suspicion — 

•partly as forming a new departure and partly on account of the designation, 
i-e., higher elementary — ^they are gradually winning their way into public 
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favour and ln\e already elicited the approval of tlioso who are acquainted 
with tho educational wants of the poorer classes of Anglo Indians Madras 
also Ins instituted a middle course complete in itself for those who do not 
seel a high school evamination 

5S1 As to the second change Bengal has re classified her secondary 
scliools As a corollary of the modification just described the middle stage 
has ceased to exist and instead we have the se&ondary and higher secondary 
Tlie former picpares for the Cambridge junior local the latter for the senior 
This change may be regarded as mainly the effect of an alteration of the 
examination system In Madras and the United Provinces it has been rccog 
nised that a single type of high school affords insufficient scope for differentia 
tion In Jladras considerable elasticity is now permitted Three alternatiie 
courses are there provided for middle schools two of iihich lead on to two 
different tjpes of high schools while the third is for those pupils who are not 
likely to proceed beyond tlie middle standard The two types of high schools 
prepare the one for the umiersity and the liberal professions the other for 
business life Sir A Bourne remarks of the arrangements This attempt at 
differentiation has not elicited much response from the schools Practically 
all of these are maintained nith mixed aims and they are not large enough 
nor sufficiently well staffed to ha\e classical and modern sides The cour'ses 
of stud} are still for the most part those which were stereotyped by the matri 
culation examination In the United Provinces it has been decided to adopt 
two staple curricula one literary and one scientific the bifurcation beginning 
at the middle stage The conference of 1012 adopted a resolution with similar 
aims — namt.ly that the majority of high schools should teach a more modern 
and practical curriculum while a few should be termed collegiate schools and 
prepare for tb university and liberal professions the decision as to the 
character of each lesting with government 

Courses 582 The code laid down courses for the primary and middle standards 

These must bo distinguished from the subjects prescribed for examination 
which do not alwavs cover the full course The subjects of the course are 
divided into compulsory and optional In the frimary school the compulsory 
subjects are English arithmetic geography object lessons kindergarten drill 
ana (for girls) needlework the optionals are Latin French German \erna 
cular drawing and singing In the ntddle school the compulsory subjects aie 
English arithmetic geography history object lessons and drill with (for 
bojs) algebra Euclid and mensuration and (for girls) domestic economy and 
needlervork th'‘ optionals are Latin French German lernacular phj sics 
physiology drawing singing and manual training The subjects laid down 
for high schools are those prescribed for the high school examination here the 
pupil takes English and arithmetic as compulsory and may also take not inorc 
than seven out of a list of eighteen optionals choice however is restricted by 
the rule that boys must take algebra Euclid and a second language among the 
optionals and girls must take domestic economy 
Changes m 583 Such was the course as laid down But it was realised from the 

courses arising outset that defects are unavoidable in drafting rules applicable to all classes 
out of different of schools in all provinces * The Government ot India expressed their opinion 
catises that it would be necessary to amend the code in the different provinces after 

considering the needs of typical groups of schools and they invited piodifica, 
tions The curricula outlined required and have received definition by means 
of sjllabuses Reclassification of institutions and the prescription of new 
examinations have served to bring about changes to which allusion has already 
been made or will be fonnd m tte succeeding paragraphs 0_i the whole the 
changes effected may be regarded as due to \a) provincial requirements (b) 
the failure to distinguish tetween courses in the middle stage for those who 
will conclude their studies at an early age and for those who will continue 
them (c) a similar difficulty in the high stage which while permitting exces 
siv 6 choice of optionals provides no organised bifurcation for those who would 
pursue a business career and those who propose to proceed to the university 
\d) alterations in the examination system 


* Fiftit Qain^enB ol Itene'7 page 274 
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oS-l. The stamlard curricnilmn, with slight intt'nial changes, was adopted 
in lyladras, the United J'rovinoes, llic I’nnjah, Kaslern Bengal and Assam and 
liie Central I'rovinees. Bengal modilied the classification of schools as 
already deserihed. In UBO Eastern Bengal and Assam followed its example. 

Madras and the United I’rovinees have since adojitcd or decided upon a hil'ni’- 
eation in the middle and high stages, ilomhay and Burma jux'senbed courses 
of study different in some essential points from the model and suited to their 
special requirements. In Bombay, the primary course omits kindergarten as 
a separate subjei't (while insisting on it as a method of instruction — surely a 
wise dciuirture) and lirill and adds history and drawing as eom])ulsory ; objcct- 
le.'sons are also omitted, but observation lessons may lie given. 'I'hat for the 
middle omits mensuration, object -le.-^sons and drill, makes jiractical geometry 
compulsory for all. Latin compulsory for boys, and (besides needlework, which 
remains eompuLory) allows girls to choose two out of three subjcct.s — (1) 
dome.stic economy, (2) algebra and geometry, (3) Latin, I'rench or a local verna- 
cular. 'fhe optiouals, of which one at least must, be taken by boys and one 
only may be taken by girts, are also slightly different, 'fhe high course com- 
pulsory subjects are:— -for all. Vaiglish, arithmetic, geograiihy, English and 
Indian history; for boys, algebra and geometry, Latin or elementary science; 
for girls, two of the lollowing-' (1) domestic economy, (2) algebra and geo- 
metry, (3) I'rench, l.atin. or a local vernacular or elementary science. Tlierc 
are also ojitionals, of which at least mie may be taught; they include commer- 
cial instruction. Jn Burma tlu' revision was undertaken by a sub-committee 
in which heads of institutions participated, and after consideration by the 
I'.dncation Syndicate and the ilejiartment was adojUed by government in 
1S)0(), Mr. t'overnton thus deserihes the changes : — 

" 'rill' iii'W for hoy, coiniiti'-o I’oiiijniKury, mliiitioiial Mi!)j<’cts. 

('oiiijisilsury vttlijiM-ts ,iic iIioM' ill wliicli n [tu|nl intisl llioy iiicliitlc ICnj.’li.i.li. nritli- 
iiiotir, i^i-ojrr.qilty, iii.it!iciiiiiii<--; linoli'-li hii-iory and a .‘■I'rom] lunj^oinoo. Optional 
ail' nnutlii'r lanp-n. M’ii'ni'', liij'licr Liifjli'.li, lo’i'lu-r nKitlii'inntii"-, liisiory of 
India: mu' optiun.i! is rcijiiiti’d in tin' iniitiili' i-t.ia** and tN\o in tlir liif;li >-t!if;p. Addi- 
til'll. d •.nl>j*‘<-t‘' do not count ton.ird a pi--; tlicy conipri>.i> dr.iwin}', vinging, olijocl- 
Ic'-'.iiiis, •hortliaiiil and typing, niamial iii'ilrnctiuii, drill and liyaicnc, tlio teaching of 
the last t«'(i Iieing (ddig.itciy . ’I'lie airK’ riirricnlnin follow, a similar three-fold 
division of snhjecis. hnt inclndcs .•.iihjcd'' suited to the need of girls, riz., needle- 
wnr!;, dtes'-niakiiig and domestic economy. ,\ sceoiid hingnaj,'e is not eomjmlsory for 
girls, hnt on the oilier h:ind they have to t d.e more optiomils than hoy.s do.” 

In this connection m;iy he mentioned the controver.sy wiiich centres about 
tlie com})nlsory jircscription of Latin and a vernacular, wliich was strongly 
advocated liy the Hill Schools committee. Bombay has Latin as compulsory 
for hoys in the middle scholar.ship examination; Bengal insists on instruction 
in Latin. Bengal akso insists on the study of a vernacular in both primary 
and .secondary scliools; the Central Provinces alone prescribes a vernacular 
as a- coiiiiiulsoiy examination subject at the middle and high stage. Else- 
where thc.se subjects arc not compulsory. 'I’lic (picstion of vernaculars was 
debated at the conference of 1912, when the utility of the knowledge of a 
vernacular was urged on the one liaud, the praclical dilhculty of teaching it, 
the ease of acquiring it out of .scliool and tlic inadvisability of placing any 
obstacle in the way of instruction in Latin were put forward on the other. 

No conclusion was attained; and perhaps the que.stion is essentially of a pro- 
vincial character. But it is interesting to note that an attempt is being made 
in the military school and training class at Sanawar to put the teaching of 
Urdu on a scientific basis. 

585. Bengal has recognised the desirability of affording alternative (6) Earhj 
courses for those who will leave scliool as soon as they can enter a calling and bifurcation 
for those whose means or intelligence justify a continuance of study. The 
system has already been described whereby a boy can effect easy transition 
(preferably at the age of twelve) to a secondary school or continue in an elemen- 
tary school and proceed to higher cleraentaiy classes. The course in these 
classes consists of tivo parts — first, general subjects, comprising English 
literature and composition, arithmetic (with special attention to apiilication 
and practice in expertness of calculation), the keeping of ordinary accounts 
and drawing; second, one or other of the four supplementaiy courses, viz., 
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coniJiiercial, incliistnnl, ngncwUural and domestic As examples, the subjects 
included in the two last may be recited The agricultural course requires a 
study of mensuration (with reference to land measurement and sunejing), 
elementary agricultural botany, diemistry and geology, newspaper market 
reports, and the repair of agricultural implements The domestic course 
comprises cookery and general household management, dressmaking, em 
broidery and hce making, sick nursing and dispensing 

586 The bifurcation of middle schools m Madras falready described) 
partially belongs to the category of changes described in the preceding para- 
graphs, since It oHers a complete course for those who will proceed no further 
Ihe bifurcation of high schools in that presidency and in the United Pro 
\inces, as well as the resolution adopted by the conference in fa\our of this 
modification, has been described in connection with the classification of 
schools Of the causes which led to this decision m the United Provinces and 
of the nature of the proposed remedy, Mr de la Fosse writes — 

"TIic courses of studies in tlic code aic considered loo elastic and tlie number of 
' soft options ’ in Ibe Ingli scliool ex'innnntion lias attracted adverse remark The 
department lias been in consultation with school authorities during the greater part of 
the quinquennium uilh a view to devising courses which shall meet all needs and yet 
supplj a solid grounding and a hberal education The task has been one of evtreme 
difficulty and has meant an immense amount of labour and thought in leachiug finality 
liie work 13 now at last complete and the heads of important institutions have signified 
their readiness to introduce the new scheme of studies Briefly, it has been decided to 
adopt tuo staple curricula one literary and one scientific, the bifurcation beginning at 
the middle stages, greater importance is attached to the vernacular, and optional courses 
have been framed to meet the needs of girls These curricula have not been prescribed 
for universal use hut are to be treal^ os ‘specimen courses’ indicating the standard 
and arrangement of studies which schools should follow, for one of the objects of the 
levised system is to give schools greater freedom in planning their omi curricula The 
authorities are at liberty cither to adopt the staple curricula or to propose alternative ones 
for the approval of the department Memoranda on the aims and methods of teaching 
the various subjects have also been drawn up for the guidance of teachers " 

In Madras the effect of the exMriment has been seen and la not rcassiir 
mg, the schools remain mixed, and Sir A Bourne notes ‘ their comparatiie 
failure to study the real as oppose! to the imaginary needs of their pupils and 
to adapt the training given to the former They have in view far too mucli 
the fe V who may possibly get to the university and into the professions and 
far too tile isary hoj® wfcc* idiwJ iiisMtiMy he axotejit wjtii a hsxohioT 
career, and the many girls who must look forward to domesticity ” 

587 The high school course necessarily has in view the examination or 
certificate for which the pupil is prepared The subject of examinatJons 
(including the effect upon the courses) is treated in the succeeding paragraphs 

588 Mr Orange desenbed the abolition, as essential tests, of the depart 
mental examinations which used to conclude the primary and middle stages 
The primary examination was retained only as a test for scholarships, the 
middle examination for the same purpose and for the attainment of a leaving 
certificate in the case of those who do not intend further prosecution of their 
studies Nor is examination always legarded as a necessary means to the 
award of primary scholarships Promotion is determined by teachers and 
managera, subject to the inspectors approval (It is noticeable that the 
Madras report still speaks of examination qualifj ing for promotion at the 
end of the middle course ) In Bengal, where the elementary course presents 
an alternative complete in itself, a leaving certificate is naturally given at its 
conclusion The examination is not regarded as satisfactory, partly owing 
to the want of syllabuses and a definite standard, partly owing to the difficul 
ties attendant on the introduction of a supplementary oral and tn situ test 
It IS hoped to leraedy the former defect and to consider the question of the 
=econd Elsewhere the only essential cacamination retained is that which 
clo'.es the high school career It is called the high school examination ana 
comprises, as already stated English and arithmetic with a choice of not 
more than seven out of eighteen so called optionals, of which three are 
obligatory for boys, and one for girls 
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The standard examinations of the code Avere adopted in Madras, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Assam. Other 
provinces introduced local variants, some of Avhich (with reference to Latin 
and a A'ernacular and in the case of Burma) have already been noticed. But 
the desirability of instituting a test Avhich Avould carry recognition in England 
and other countries, perhaps also the glamour attaching to an external 
examination conducted by a. university, harm Avrought a change. In various 
provinces the Cambridge University preliminary, junior and senior examina- 
tions, or the Cambridge junior and senior school certificate examinations are 
ousting departmental and other tests. The change has been most marked in 
Bengal, where in 1911, the -junior and senior locals were used as the regular 
test for secondary schools — ^the former at the conclusion of tAvo standards above 
the six elementaiy standards, the latter in higher secondary schools at the 
conclusion of a further tAvo standards. In that year 88 out of 176 candidates 
were successful in the junior local, and 59 out of 115 in the senior local. The 
results Avould have been better had not the teachers, in the first j'ear, been 
Avorking more or less in the dark. Eastern Bengal and Assam followed the 
lead of Bengal; but the university has not yet recognised its schools. In 
Bombay the examinations a refused as an alternative to the high school exami- 
nation. In 1912, out of 71 candidates of that presidency for the junior local, 

42 passed; and 12 out of 35 candidates for the senior. 

689. No other province reports a similar change. While the Cambridge 
examinations are much appreciated in Bengal, the feeling does not appear to 
be universal. In the Punjab the department has offered for the past tAvo years 
to arrange for holding the Cambridge senior locals; but no school has re- 
sponded to the offer — whence it is inferred that the departmental examination 
commands confidence. A demand from school managers in Burma for the 
Cambridge locals, as ensuring a fixed standard and recognition outside India, ' 
has been by no means general ; and Mr. Covernton considers that the average 
standard of courses in the high schools is superior to that required for the 
English examinations. Arguments of wider application have also been 
advanced against the adoption of the Cambridge tests. Among these, three 
are deserving of special attention. There are the disadvantages inherent in 
any purely external examination. There is the difficulty of combining with 
any such test the value Avhich should attach to a school record. Finally, 
there is the danger (so strongly emphasised in the report of the Consultative 
Committee on examinations in secondary schools in England) of the school 
Avork being dominated and distracted by a multiplicity of, aims. That this 
is no imaginary peril is testified in the Bombay report, where we learn that 
-many pupils have to sit for the dejiartmental and for the CambTidge exami- 
nations Avithin a fortnight of each other. In this connection it should be 
stated that a feAV European schools likewise prepare for the matriculations of 
Indian universities though, Avith the more general recognition of equivalents, 
this practice is growing less frequent. 

590. These difficulties Avere considered by the conference of 1912. The 
resolution in which their conclusions are embodied seeks to combine the advan- 
tages of a school record with those of an external examination carrying recog- 
nition in England. The certificates proposed, called the first school certificate 
and the leaving certificate, Avere to be granted jiartly as the result of the 
completion of a course over three years in the one case, and a further and 
subsequent tAA'o years in the other, partly on the passing of the Cambridge 
junior local or school certificate in the one case, and the ansAvering senior 
tests in the other. Ordinarily a school would be compelled to make choice of 
the Cambridge locals or the Cambridge school certificates as the external test, 
and Avould not be permitted to prepare for both. ' The leaving certificates 
thus obtained should if possible be adopted as the passport to subsequent 
careers. 

591. It Avas stated in the fifth quinquennial revieAv that scholarships of Scholarships. 
Rs. 8,-Rs. 12 and Rs. 20 a month are awarded at the end of the primary, middle 

and high course. The rates have now been changed. Thus, in Bengal there 
■are noAv 18 elementary scholarships of Rs. 12, four junior secondary of Es. 12, 

SIX senior secondary of Rs. 20, three collegiate scholarships of Rs. 30, and two 
final scholarships of Rs. 40. These are for children of the domiciled com- 
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munity In addition, scliolarsLips tenabJe in European schools arc awarded 
under the Bengal Code to Jews, IVrsis and Armenians In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam tiie primary scholarships have been raised to Rs 12, the middle to 
Us 15 ^ 

592 In addition to scholaiships tenable in European schools m India, 
there is a scholarship of £200 a year tenable for tliree or four years in Eng- 
land, wliicli is annually awarded by the Government of India on the recom- 
mendations of Local Governments This scholarship was e&tablished in 1907 
Candidates must be not more than 22 >ears of age, must have studied for the 
two preceding jears at a recognised school or college and must have passed 
the high school e\aniiDation or its equivalent, or be graduates of an Indian 
universitj The scholar is required to study at a university in the United 
Eingdom or, \v ith special sanction, at a foreign university 

593 The committees which considered European education after the 
Simla Conference of 1901 were m favour of some form of salary grants For 
various reasons the suggestion was not accepted Instead, a system was intro 
duced of ordinary grants based on attendance But this is bj no means the 
onl) kind of grant that can be earned When it proves insufficient, a supple 
mentary grant is permitted Ordinaiy and suppleraentaiy grants ma} be 
converted into hxed grants Special terms are oftered for schools serving a 
sparse or poor European population or lor schools recentl} started 

As regards the maintenance grant, the ordinary 5> stem is to allow annual 
grants, in the infant class of Rs 20 for each of the first ten pupils, Rs 15 for 
eacli ot the second ten, and Rs ID for each of the remainder, in the primary 
section, Rs 2o tor each of the first twenty pupils, Rs 20 for each of the second 
twenty, and Rs 15 tor each of the remainder, in the middle section, Hs 40 
for each of the first twenty pupils, Rs 30 for each of the second twenty, and 
Rs 20 for each of the remainder, and m the high section, Rs 120 for each of 
the first five pupils, Rs 90 for each of the second five, and Rs 50 for each of 
the remainder These are the rates (with slight readjustments in Bengal to 
suit the classification) in Madras, Bengal, tne United Provinces, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and the Central Provinces In the Funiab the rates are 
prcaorved which are shown m the last review These are slightly higher m 
the three lower sections than the rates just recited, but are much lower in the 
high section, consequently, thej probably give a result more favourable to the 
scnools Bombay and Burma have adopted quit© different sj stems In 
Bombay there is no attendance grant*, the ordinary grant is calculated at one- 
third of the expenditure as admitted by the inspector, and sometimes a 
supplementary grant is given equal to one third of the ordinary grant In 
Burma the ordinary grant is the difference between income and expenditure 
under limited conditions Further, the system of salary grants, previously 
rejected on account of its complicated nature and for other reasons, is found 
in Burma the United Provinces and the Punjab as a supplement to the 
principal grant system Mr de la Fosse speaks of the excellent results of 
salary grants 

In all provinces save Burma the ordinary grant may be enhanced by a , 
supplementary grant, and both together may be converted into a fixed grant 
renewable every three jears There are special rates for places where Euro 
peans are specially poor or few Grants of Rs 8 a month are given for 
orphans and destitute children Cadet grants are given of Rs 6 a year for 
ea^h efficient and Rs 8 for each extra efficient Special grants are offered for 
night schools Building grants may be one half or two thirds of the total 
cost 

While the grant for orphans and destitute children is permitted in recog 
nised orphanages and boarding schools grants for free day scholars are no 
longer provided save in Bombay This is considered to have proved a hard 
ship in day schools which draw their pupils from poor localities Another 
point, and one which was raised at the conference of 1912 is the existence, 
especially m Roman Catholic schools of unpaid teachers belonging to 
religious denominations, and the desirability of taking their services into 
consideration in any scheme of salary grants or grants calculated upon expen 
ditfure In the Punjab subsistence grants are permitted to such teachers 
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594. The lack of trained, teachers in European schools is everywhere Teachers cmd 
deplored. The profession of teaching does not hold out sufficient attraction training. 

(as compared with other available careers) to induce men to enter it. With 
women the problem is less acute. Thei’e is only one class specially for train- 
ing men — that at Sanawar, and only fifteen men are returned as undergoing 
training. There are nine institutions for training girls; and the number 
under training is 219. 

The reports show the following figures regarding certificated teachers ; — 


Madras ... . . 

Total nnnibcr 
of teachers. 

581 

Ktimbcr of 
ceitifirnfcefl teacLers. 

412 

Bombay ...... 

693 

229 (including 

Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 

640 

138 English- 

United Provinces .... 

396 

teaching 
* schools). 

Punjab . 

200 

139 

Burma ...... 

203 

104 

Central Provinces .... 

115 

' 25 


2,S2S 

1,220 


Since not ail the provinces have supplied figures, in a few cases the cal- 
culation has had to be made upon the data supplied to the conference of 1912; 
and for this reason it is not possible to show separate figures for Bengal and 
for Eastern Bengal and Assam. In those provinces and in Burma graduates 
have also been shown as trained teachers, since in the information then collect- 
ed the two qualifications- were regarded as more or less equivalent. In other 
provinces, however, this has not been done. As a means of correcting the 
discrepancy it may be added that from the figures collected for the conference 
it appears that in British India (including Bangalore) the total number of 
teachers was 3,005,* those with the B.A. or higher degree of an English or 
American university numbered 155, those with' similar degrees of Indian 
universities numbered 104, those without any degree, but trained, numbered 
1,006, and those with neither degree nor training numbered 1,680. No 
information was available in respect of 60 teachers. Unfortunately, the 
term ‘ certificated ’ is not always synonymous with the term ‘ trained and 
again there is doubt regarding the various kinds of certificates. Owing to 
the latter fact the statistics minimise the number of qualified teachers, since 
they do not take account of the admirable training which is undergone by 
many of those who work in Eoman Catholic schools. On this subject the 
Bengal report says, “To give a balance to this paucity of trained teachers it 
should be remembered that no fewer than 29 of the 71 secondary and primary 
schools are managed by the Jesuits, the Loreto nuns and the Irish Christian 
Brothers who are satisfactory teachers and who have passed the examinations 
of their o^vn orders. Their pupils are uniformly successful at public 
examinations.” 

595. Of the ten institutions mentioned above, three are classed as of the 
collegiate grade. These are situated in the Punjab. But a more satisfactory 
classification is according to the sex of pupils As already stated, the only 
institution for men is the training class opened at the Lawrence Military 
Asylum, Sanawar. The Hill Schools committee had recommended an insti- 
tution at Allahabad; instead of this the Sanawar class was founded in 1907. 
It is under the Government of the Punjab; but the Government of India give 
Rs. 10,000 a year towards its upkeep, and pupils from any part of India are 
eligible for admission. There are fifteen stipends of Rs. 40 a month. The 
Local Governments which send students for training pay these stipends. The 
course is ordinarily of two years ; but graduates or those who have had three 
years of experience of teaching, take a one jmar’s course. The experiment 
was at first not very successful. The class is now doing good work and there 
are 15 students in residence, only four of whom are from the Punjab itself. 

* The total exceeds that given above because it includes Bangalore (not included in the reports) 
and also certain assistants who can hardly be described as teachers. 
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liic repoits from some provinces however especially Madras notice that 
students have hitherto been unwilling to proceed to Sanawar 

59G The institutions for girls are in Bombay the Clare Road Convent 
framing Class St Marys High School the Girgaum High School and the 
Convent Normal class Karachi Bengal has a go%ernment institution — the 
Do\\ Hill Girls School at Iviirseon^ the course is of two years and there are 
ten pupils in each \car In the United Provinces there are the AH Saints 
Diocesan College Nairn Tal and the Woodstock College at Mussooree In 
the Punjab there is St Bedes College at Simla the Auckland House school 
at Simla likewise maintained a training class but it was closed for want of 
pupils in the last year of the quinquennium 

507 The subject of training was fully discussed at the conference of 
1912 Both present conditions and the hope of expansion appeared to justify 
a recommendation for a training college for Southern India possibly situated 
at Bangalore where those would be likely to resort who now hesitate to go to 
Sanawar It was generally thought by the directors that the training of 
women should be left to private effort A defect in some provinces is the want 
of facilities for secondary training But the All Saints College will soon be 
affiliated to the Licentiate in Teaching and it is proposed to improve the staff 
at Dow IIill and add arrangements for secondary training 

598 The recital of the names of these institutions does not complete the 
account of training facilities since pupils also attend the training institutions 
for Indians and arc sometimes lodged m separate hostels or convents Thus 
the Presidency Training School in Madras contains a class for secondan 
teachers — pnncipall} Europeans and members of the domiciled community 
At Saidapet in the same presidency vacation classes have been held for 
teachers in European schools Thev were not well attended but the pupils 
profited b) tlie instruction Sir A Bourne says " The course in geography 
teaching attracted much attention and in regard to history the work done 
since in the schools shows that it is ignorance of aim and method rather than 
Ignorance of the subject that keeps the teachers back 

599 Prom 1903 Madras has had an inspector for European boys "chools 
and training schools for masters As the work of the European schools became 
more exacting and since some of the inspectors found their efforts to improve 
elementary education impeded bj their want of control over training institu 
tions the functions of this officer were changed He retained the conduct of 
the teacl ers certificate examinations and control of certain other general 
matters connected with training schools but he relinquished to circle inspec 
tors the inspection and much of the management of these institutions and he 
undertook in place of this the inspection of most of the European girls 
schools Bombay Bengal the United Provinces the Punjab and Burma 
have special inspectors of European schools In the Punjab the inspei^tor 
assists in the supervision of schools in the Lahore division and jn the work of 
the directors office The Burma inspector also looks after normal schools 
The Central Provinces has hitherto shared the services of the Bombay inspec 
tor but will now have its own inspector of European schools who will also 
perform other duties Thus the desirability of maintaining a special agency 
is generally recognised The difficulty is to arrange for a single officer to 
occupy the post for a period sufficiently long to give him a thorough knowl^d^e 
of the schools and of a condition of affairs which is very different from vhat 
obtaining in other educfitional institutions 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EDUGATION OF MUHAMMADANS. . 

I. — Attitude of Muhammadans toiuards education. 

600. The Muhammadan population of British India comprises Removal of 
i7, 950,000 souls — 22-7 per cent, of the total population. It thus forms adifficidties. 
arge minority, differing from the rest of the community in religion, tradition, 

deals, manners, the language of its sacred and classical literature, and the 
eadiness with which it has acquiesced in the prevailing educational system. 

Is needs require special measures; and the account of its progress demands 
eparate treatment. The present chapter deals with the attitude of Muham- 
oadans towards education, the general advance made during the quinqiien- 
dum,-the means taken to, encourage the entry of their youth into institutions 
'or instruction of all classes and the characteristics of their special schools. 

601. The chief point about the Muhammadan community is that, while 
he obstacles it encountered in elementary instruction have been successfully 
emoved,* it is still wery backward in the field of higher education. It had 
ong lagged .behind the Hindu population and has much lee-way to make up. ' 

Vhen the control of the country passed from its Muhammadan conquerors 
nd later when PersiaJi ceased to be the language of the courts, the Muhain- 
aadan showed himself less ready than the Hindu in adapting himself to 
he new conditions. He did not seize the opportunities offered of western 
ducation or of entry into public life. He sat apart, wrapped in the memory 

f his traditions and in the contemplation of his ancient literature and bygone 
ystems of science. Not only did his religious tenets often actually appear to 
orbid him 'the learning of English, but the obligatory study of the Koran and 
in certain areas 'and among certain classes) the almost equally obligatory 
tudy of Urdu, Persian and to some degree of Arabic, retarded individual 
•regress in education. “ In the case of a young Muhammada.n, the teaching 
f the mosque must precede the lessons of the school. He enters school later 
ban the Hindu. He must commonly pass some years in going through a 
ourse of sacred learning before he is allowed to turn his thoughts to secular 
instruction. The years which the young Hindu gives to English and mathe- 
matics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a madrassa to 
Arabic and the law and theology of Islam.” 

602. These difficulties are gradually disappearing. The new feeling 
wliich has arisen among Muhammadans towards both elementary and higher 
education is evinced in rising numbers and in the formation of the All-India 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference, with a standing com- 
mittee and provincial associations. The steady efforts made by government 
to amelioi’a,te the lot of a somewhat backward section of the population are 
more and more appreciated. The attitude of the leaders of the community 
to education (including western education) is more and more favourable — 
provided always' that religious instruction is not neglected. The advance 
has been, more than initiated. The problem that now faces the Muhammadan 
is the maintenance of religious observance and discipline amid the disinte- 
grating influences of higher secular education. 


II. — Progress during the quinquennium. 

603. The number of Muhammadans under instruction in all classes of General 
'institutions is 1,551,151 against 1,172,371 in 1907. (See supplemental tables ^crease o/ 
214 and onwards.) This increase represents nearly 32-3 per cent, on the pre- pupils. 
vious figure against 25*8 per cent, in the case of pupils of all classes in India. 

This in itself is strong testimony to the advance they have made. Indeed, the 

* In tho districts ■n-liich lie visited, Mr. Adam found that Hindus were Slulinmmadans in tlio 
proportion of r.atlier more than two to one, hut Hindu pupils in the proportion of about eighteen to 
one Jluhammadan pupil. (The Calcutta Eeview, Volume H page 323.) 
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percentigo of lluhammadma at school to the total of pupils of all creeds 
at school now just exceeds tlie proportion of the Moslem population to the 
whole population the latter is 22 7 per cent the former is 22 9 per cent 
In some localities the percentage at school considerably exceeds the percen 
tage of Hindus thus m the tlmted Provinces^. 13 4 per cent of the Muham 
niadans of a school going ago arc under instruction and 9 3 per cent of the 
Hindus Of the total number at school 1 337 054 are boys and 213 197 are 

f irls This latter figure is noticeable as representing an increase of over 
5 per cent upon the number of girls at school in 1907 That the figure of 
literacy is low among Muhammadans as compared with Hindus is largely 
due to the fact that education has made rapid strides m the former community 
during the past ten years and its effects are not yet fully shoivn 

G04 Thus the Muhammadans now fully hold their o«n in educational 
institutions regarded as a whole But it has often been remarked that they 
seek instruction in Koran schools which are resorted to for religious rather 
than educational purposes and that though they have begun freely to frequent 
primary schools they do not pursue their studies into secondary or collegiate 
institutions This is due to jheir religious instincts their poierty and thi 
indifference which they ha\e generally manifested towards western education 
The second tiio of these obstacles !me been partially removed by the apphea 
tion of special scholarships and the awakening of the community to an 
interest in higher instruction It is to be remembered that over lai^ areas 
the Sruhammadans are mcluded mainly m the cultivating classes who only 
proceed to secondary schools in exceptional coses Nevertheless progress 
has been greatly accelerated in the past five years In the first place while 
Muhammadans continue to patronise private institutions in numbers quite 
out of proportion to their strength in the population the pupils so studying 
have decreased since 1907 from 248470 to 234153 On the other hand 
those in public institutions have increased from 923 901 to 1 316 098 or by 
42 per cent The increase is to be accounted for partly by a greater influx 
into secular schools partly by the transfer of Koran schools and maltais 
(not necessarily at the s<acrifice of their religious character) to the list of 
public institutions In the second place while the increase among those in 
primary school pupils has been comparatively small the increases in arts 
colleges and in secondary schools represent not far from a doubling of the 
pupils while that in special schools has more than trebled Tn professional 
colleges (sav e those for the study of law) there has been no decided increase — 
indeed there has in some cases been retrogression Among special schools 
those for training as teachers and those for technical and industrial instruc 
tion exhibit increases of JIuhammadan pupils in the one case from 1402 to 
2 104 and in the other from 1 488 to 2 520 but the great advance m thi 
numbers enrolled in special schools as a whole in reality represents enhanced 
numbers in madrassas and the transfer of maktahs etc to this class of insti 
tution 

605 The increases in 'public institutions are tabulated below — 


Claaa ol n t tut on 

himber of llalionin sdun 
popU n 

P««DtiiBe of 

A.its Colleges 

ISOT 

1569 

191 

3 095 

97 3 

Professional Colleges 

4Tl 

064 

410 

Secondary Scl ools 

-0 614 

133 52T 

891 

Middle Vernacular Schools 

353 5 

37 754 

67 

Primary Schools 

tST 173 

1 022 7G8 

29 9 

Special Schools 

28 699 

119 190 

315 3 

Total 

923 901 

1 316 998 

425 


Accordingly the increase has not been in numbers alone A far larger 
proportion of Muhammadans now seek higher forms of instruction than 
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previously. The totals, however, are still low in institutions other than 
primary, when compared with those of all creeds. This is shown below ; — 


Class insUtutioD. 


Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges . 

Secondary Scliools 
Middle Vernacular Scliools 
Primary Schools . > 

Special Schools 

Average . 19'5 21'5 

The lee-way to be made up in secondary and collegiate education is 
particularly noticeable. But, as a sign of improvement, it is to be observed 
that in Bengal ten Muhammadans passed the M.A. in 1911-12 against five 
in 1906-07; 40 graduated against eleven; 106 passed the intermediate against 
54; and 261 the matriculation against 123. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
fifteen graduated against one in 1906-07, 73 passed the intermediate against 
twelve, and 296 the matriculation against 95, while the number in arts 
colleges rose from 71 to 360. 

606. The following table demonstrates the percentage of Muhammadans Comparison 
to the toal population in different provinces and the percentage of Muham- ivitJi other 
madan pupils to all pupils in public institutions : — communities. 



Percentage of 

Percentage of Muhammadan 


Muhammadan 

pupils to total of pupils 

Pi'ovince. 

population to 

of all classes m public 


total 

institutions in 


population. 

-N 

1007. 1U12 

Madras 

6-6 

8-8 

9-0 

Bombay 

18-1 

16-4 

16-6 

Bengal 

lT-1 

13-9 

17-4 

United Provinces 

14-1 

14-6 

15-2 

Punjab 

54-8 

39-1 

38-3 

Burma ..... 

3-5 

3-0 

3-6 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

58-5 

48-7 

52-0 

Central Provinces and Berar 

3-T 

9-1 

9-3 

Coorg . - . 

T-5 

4-4 

3-2 

Nortb-West Frontier Province . 

92-8 

63-2 

63-1 

Average 

22-T 

19-5 

21-5 


With the addition of private institutions, the total percentage would 
be 22-9. In Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, Burma and (especially) 
the Central Provinces, the proportion to the number at school exceeds the 
proportion to the total population. In all these areas the number of ]\Iuham- 
madans is comparatively small and (it may be surmised) largely resident in 
cities where educational facilities are available and educational attainments 
a more necessary asset than in villages. The advance in the two Bengals has 
been marked. The backwardness shown in the Punjab figures is attributed 
to the fact that the Muhammadans of that province in particular belong 
to the agricultural and lower working classes. 

607. The rest of this chapter is devoted to the problems and characteris- y’/ig 2u•o&?e??^ 
tics of Muhammadan education and the manner in which some of the former di^erent 
are being solved. It is necessary, in reading it, to keep in mind the proper- provinces. 
tion of Muhammadans to the population of each province as shown in the pre- 
ceding table. In the North-West Frontier Province the education of 
Muhammadans is the education of the people; there is no conflict with other 
interests. In Sind also the population is almost whollj’" Muhammadan. In - 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and in the Punjab, over half the population is 
Mussalman; but in the former province the educational interests of the 

2m2 


Percentage of Muhammadan pupils to 
ilio total number of pupils of all 
ciccds iu \arious classes of 
public institution. 




IU07 

1912 

8-1 

10-4 

7-5 

10-0 

14'-0 

190 

16-8 

17-0 

20-0 

20-5 

42-1 

66-2 
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ilulniiunadans liiil long been ignored Liftcnhcre the proportion is small 
i\rJnps It would not be quite coneettosay that the (li/licultiosof tlic problem 
\.iry inversely ith the proportion The reports \voiilfl seem to indicate tlnr 
It IS in a proMtice sitinted like Bengal that special measures are at once 
most noedud and most cflicacious 


Special 

concessions 


(n) Fee 

exemptions 

and 

scJiofarshtps,. 


(6) Hostels * 


111 — Mvhammadans m ordinary institutions 

G08 Government support and private liberality combine to offer special 
inducements to Muhammadans to enter the ordinaiy educational institutions 
intended for all classes The inducements generally take the form of exemp 
tion from fees and scholarships, the provision of hostels and modifications 
in the curriculum 

609 Muhammadans are frequently admitted to schools on easy terms 
\\])en the numbers are feu this is hotli desirable and feasible In Madras 
and parts of Bombay Muhammadans arc allowed to read at half fees and in 
some cases free In the Punjab special concessions are also allowed In 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, in <addition to the 5 per cent of free 
pupils allowed in government and aided secondary schools, 8 per cent of the 
number of Muhammadans (limited m Bengal to a total of t\elve pupils) 
are alJoned to read frte, wJiile the Mohsin fund provides half the fees in 
the case of many other pupils In all these provinces, again, special scholar- 
ships are reserved for ^luhammadans, and there are also a number of private 
scholar^ihips, such as tliose paid from the incomo of the Molisin fund in 
the Bengals In Bombay scholarships ranging from Re 1 to Rs 8 are given 
in local board schools, Sir AUnmrad scholarships of Rs 20 are awarded 
on the pissing of the matriculation and two scholarships of Rs 40 are given 
to Muhammadans of Sind who bind themselves to study for the B A and 
thereafter become inspectors In Bengal six junior and eight senior scholar 
ships, as well as others from private funds, are so reserved In the Punjab 
there arc special Victoria scholarships for Jluhammadans and also other 
reserved scholarslups, both public and private In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam ‘ the number of reserved scholarships was largely increased Govern 
ment has now set aside 31 upper primary scholarships, 23 middle vernacular 
scholarships, 19 middle English scholarships, 24 lunior scholarships and 15 
senior scholarships for Muhammadans, in addition to one post graduate 
scholaiahip and five engineering and three law scholarships District 
boards have also been persuaded to reserve for Muhammadans a number of 
primary scholarships There are, besides, four junior and three senior 
scfioJarshipa provided from the Mohsm fund ” It is also observed in the 
report on that province that in 1912 Muhammadans secured 294 lower 
primary scholarships out of 693 and 72 upper primary scholarships out of 
168 By way of explanation, it may here be stated that of the Mohsin fund 
(the origin of which xa described in paragraph 40S) the portion assigned to 
educational purposes la Rs 46 726 a year This is axpended on the govern 
ment mtidra’iia!> of the two Bengals (which,'however, are largely maintained 
from provincial funds) grants to private madiassas, scholarships and (prin 
cipallj) payment of part fees for Muhammadans The expenditure on these 
objects, however, has now risen to Rs 53,381 a jear, and the difference is 
detrayed by the State 

610 There are several reasons whj the provision of Muliammadan hostels 
at colleges and high schools is of particular importance In some areas (e g , 
Eastern Bengal) the Muhammadans, being mainly agriculturists dwell for 
the most part m villages where higher education is not accessible Their 
parents have a wholesome dislike of sending them to town Schools unless 
tney can ensure their supervision The great importance attached by 
Muhammadans to religious exercises and instruction lenders popular a place 
of residence where facilities for this exist in the shape of a neighbouring 
mosque and a superintending mavlot The provincial reports do not treat 
very fully of this subject But several Muhammadan hostels are mentioned 
in the Bombav repoit^at Broach, Sukkur, etc The Elliott, and Baker 
hostels m Calcutta accommodate students of the Calcutta madrassa and 
of arts colleges In Eastern Bengal and Assam apart from the liosteE 
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intended for madrassa pupils (ot whicli tiie most noteworthy is the Dufi'erin 
hostel at Dacca), special eliorts were made to provide Muhammadan hostels 
at colleges and at government and privately managed high schools. There 
are now 82 such hostels in that province. Some are line buildings — the Fuller 
hostel at Eajshahi, the Comilla hostel, to which government contributed 
Es. 34,000, and the Dinajpur hostel, to which it contributed Es. 16,000. The 
Muhammadans showed great enthusiasm in this matter and readily raised 
funds to supplement the grants offered. 

611. The problem of curricula for Muhammadans in common schools is (c) Curriculum. 
to some extent complicated by the language question. This question is fre- 
quently misunderstood. . Urdu is the recognised lingua franca of the Muham- 
madans of ‘India. Biit it does not follow that it is everywhere the verna- 
cular commonly used by them, or even that they have any acquaintance with 

it. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province 
and some other areas such as parts of Bihar, it is a vernacular and is com- 
monly spoken and taught in the schools along with Hindi, Gurmukhi, Pushtu, 
etc. Here the practical difficulty is minimised, since Urdu is actually taught 
in a great mass of the schools. Even when it comes into conflict with Hindi 
the difficulty is lessened by its structural similarit}’^ with that language. 

The United Provinces actually had text-books prepared, the one set in the 
Persian, the other in the Nagri script, but (save for a few words) identical 
in all other respects. In the Bengals it is not (save in some of the large 
towns) a vernacular. The Bengal Muhammadan speaks and writes Bengali 
and, unless he has received some higher education, no other language.^ But 
he mingles a certain number of Urdu words with the Bengali (retaining, 
however, the grammatic forms and structure of Bengali just as Urdu has 
mainly retained those of Hindi), and the futhis (social and semi-religious 
books which have some vogue in the lower proMnces) are often paged from 
right to left. This mixture of tongues (when carried to excess) has been 
classed as a separate language — Mussahnani Bengali. But the common 
vernacular is Bengali and no other ; the Muhammadan boy is at no disadvan- 
tage in the common schools; and all that the Muhammadan wishes is that 
words of Persian origin, when in common use, be not consciously excluded 
from the school books, or religious expressions emphasised which may hurt 
his religious susceptibilities. No difficulties are reported in the sub-province 
of Sind, where five-sixths of the population speak Sindi and 76 per cent, 
are Muhammadans. Elsewhere the number of Muhammadans is few and 
they -would naturally adopt (save in special circumstances) the language of 
the surrounding communities. It is just here, however, that the very paucity 
of their numbers sometimes induces them to preserve or to revive Urdu as a 
means of cohesion and self-preservation. Thus, in the southern parts of 
Madras, Muhammadans whose mother-tongue is Tamil are moving in the 
direction of Urdu; there is an agitation in favour of Urdu as a vernacular 
in districts of Bombay where it is hardly known to the general public; and 
the maintenance of a certain number of special Urdu schools in these two 
presidencies is evidence of a like tendency. 

612. This preamble is necessary to show both the existence and the limi- 
tations of the linguistic difficulty. Where Muhammadans are numerous, 
cither Urdu is a regular vernacular and taught in the schools, or the Muham- 
madans themselves speak another language. Save therefore in isolated 
instances, the difficulty arising from the enforced adoption of a language 
other than the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction exists only to 
a .small extent. The trouble rather arises from the desire of the Muham- 
madan to acquire some knowledge of Urdu (which carries with it the mark 
of culture) or even Persian along with a Prakritic or Dravidian vernacular, 
and perhaps English. 

(a) In primary schools, there is probably very little difficulty. Urdu 
is occasionally added to the prevailing vernacular to meet the wdshes of 
Muhammadans. In Bombay there are Gujarati-Urdu and hlarathi-Urdu 
standards forming a variant on the ordinary primary courses. One inspector 

* Mr. Ad.im asserted that Bengali is the language of the Jlusalman .ns 'noli as of the Hindu 
poinilation. and that Urdu, -n-hilo used by tho educated Muhammadans of Bengal and Bihar, n;is 
never employed in tho schools as tho medium or instrument of n-ritten instruction. (Thr CaUaHa 
licvictc, A'olumo II, pages 316-317.) 
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speaks of the additional hnraage as a great handicap and generally unne- 
cessary In Lastern Bengal and Assam the ea:perimcnt was tried dutm » 
tlio quinquennium of intrMucing a httle Urdu teaching into loner primary 
schools, with a MOW, says the report, to ‘ enabling those Muhammadans \vbo 
do not wish their children to learn English to give them instead some 
acquaintance with a language the knowledge of which is not only a social 
accomplishment hut also the easiest gate to much of their religious literature ” 
Capitation allowances were gnen for this teaching The results of the scheme 
have not been conspicuous save that it probably sened to attract a number 
of Muhammadan pupils to school 

(b) Sometimes tlic Muhammadan cvpericncos real difficulty m second- 
ary schools ow ing to his ignorance of the vernacular if his own vernacular is 
Urdu or if he has learned only Urdu Sir A Bourne remarks that the num 
her of secondarj schools in Madras in which Urdu is the medium of instruc 
tion IS very small and that in other schools Muhammadans are at a disadvan 
tage in tlie lower classes where a Bravidian language is used A scheme 
has been sanctioned m Bengal for providing additional Urdu teachers in the 
lower classes of high schools where Muhammadans arc numerous But no 
similar complaints are found m the reports from other provinces 

(c) Sometimes the necessity or desire for a knowledge of Urdu, Persian 
or Ar.abic makes it lery difficult to frame a time table which is not overbur- 
dened for Muhammadan scJiools, especially for those that are emerging from 
indigenous into recognised institutions The same cause is apt to keep 
Muhammadans back by reason of the large number of different languages 
they have to study 

Another difficulty is that arising from the nature of the text books 
when these bear a distinctively Hindu complexion and contain allusions to 
forms of worsliip and stones from a mythology of which the Muhammadan 
parent docs not approve This was a problem that presented itself m e 
souiew hat acute form to the text book committee in Eastern Bengal Mytho- 
logical stories, however, can be so treated as to retain only their features of 
general inleiest, and the similar introduction of Islamic traditions a,nd 
topics dissipates the feeling that Muhammadan interests have been over- 
looked 
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IV — Special xnstttvtwns jor Muhammadans 

613 Special institutions for Muhammadans are of three kinds — (t) those 
which adopt the ordinary secular courses, (ti) those which, hav ing generally 
started as indigenous schools, adopt a modified version of the prescribed cum 
culum and thus gam recognition, (jit) those which, whether recognised or nor, 
have a scheme of study peculiar to themselves 

614 Muhararoadans for the most part attend the colleges and schools 
open to all classes But the desire to have some institutions of their own and 
especially to maintain in them the observance of their religion has led Muham 
fnadans to establish higher institutions, while government or public bodies 
maintain secondary and primary schools specially for Muhammadans but 
following the ordinary courses This does not mean that Hindus are exclndad 
from these places, the college at Aligarh for instance admits Hindus Nor 
does It mean that the curriculum followed is exactly that usual in other 
schools of a like grade, for Urdu is taught as the vernacular and the classical 
languages are Arabic and Persian 

615 There are three special arts colleges for Muhammadans All of thcim 
are privately managed The first is the Muhammadan Anglo Oriental CqI 
lege at Aligarh This institution is too well known to require description 
It now numbers 610 students It receives from government an annual grant 
of Us 14 400 and the services of Dr Horovitz. a specialist in Arabic It was 
proposed during the quinquennium to make it the seat of a Muhammadan 
university Some account of this movement has been given m paragraphs 67 
and 110 The second is the Islamia College at Lahore with 180 students 
It has been provided with a fine new building The third, founded yust 
after the close of the quinquennium, is the aided Islamia College at Pesh 
awar The movement vvim initiated in 1909 by the leading kluhammadaas 
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of the province. Promises have been made of eight lakhs of rupees in sub- 
scriptions and much has already been realised. Guided and fostered by the 
efforts of the Chief Commissioner, the scheme has advanced, a fine site has 
been purchased on the lOiyber road, the foundation stone of the mosque was 
laid in 1911 by leading Mullas, of whom some 400 were present on the occa- 
sion, and the school is already erected and at work. The college will contain 
arts and Islamic courses and will present a signal indication of the influences 
of the fasc Britannica among the border tribes. 

616. In the Madras presidency there are a number of special Muham- ;Sc7iooZs. 
madans schools — 60 maintained by government, 520 by local bodies, and 501 
aided'.- Four of these are secondary schools, of which the Madrassa-i-Azam, 

“ second to no school in the presidency for buildings and playground ’ is 
specially noticeable, while the Harris High School of the Church Missionary 
Society is particularly well attended. The existence of Muhammadan schools 
in Bombay is indicative of the popularity of Urdu. Of over 20,000 Muham- 
madans in' primary schools in the Northern division nearly half are reading 
ill Urdu schools; yet the Muliammadans of Gujarat speak for the most part 
only Gujarati. In the southern division of that presidency where Muham- 
madans are few, the number of Urdu schools has risen from 120 with 5,755 
pupils to 206 with 11,893 pupils.* In Bengal the place of special primary 
schools is taken by recognised mahtahs. In Eastern Bengal the same is the 
case to some extent; but the Muhammadan population is so large that the 
common schools are often tenanted almost wholly by Muliammadans, whose 
vernacular over practically the whole province is the same as that of the 
Hindus- The Anglo-Persian departments of the Calcutta, Dacca and Chitta- 
gong madrassas are really high schools for Muhammadans. And the middle 
madrassas of 'Eastern Bengal are little more than middle English schools. In 
the Punjab high schools are maintained by the local Anjumans at Lahore, 

Amritsar, Ludhiana,^ Hoshiarpur, Multan and Rawalpindi, and by the 
Ahmedia sect at Qadian. The Anglo- Arabic High School at Delhi was 
placed on a new footing with the help of grant in 1908, and is now an excel- 
lent institution ; notwithstanding the enhancement of fee-rates, its pupils have 
increased from 310 to 880. Burma reports the existence of certain Muham- 
madan schools. There are Anjuman high schools at Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
in ‘the Central Provinces. 

617. Special efforts are made to educate particularly backward sections 5ac/«mrd 
of the Muhammadan community. The Mappillas of the west coast of Mad- classes. 
ras are making good progress and the nmnber at school has risen by 40 per 

cent. Education is also increasing among the Muhammadan inhabitants of 
the Laccadive Islands. 

618. The material out of which the second class of institutions has sprung (ii) Indigenoi 
is the Koran school — a useful institution from the purely religious point schools loith a 
of view, but often worse than useless from the educational, since it seems to secular course 
mask ignorance and the paucity of those who are undergoing even the most 
elementary instruction. The conversion of such indigenous institutioifS into 

useful schools has always been the policy in India. In recent years the pro- 
cess has been accelerated. The reform of the mulla schools of Sind, which 
began ten years ago, was described in Mr. Orange’s review. Those schools 
which would not adopt a simple secular curriculum in the vernacular were 
deprived of recognition. Those that did so (after ministering to the spiritual 
needs of their pupils) received a double grant. The system was a success. It 
-has now been generally’ adopted in Aden also. During the last eight years 
similar efforts have been made with mahtabs in Bengal. Part of the scheme 
of 1904 for improving Muhammadan education in that province was the pro- 
vision of government model malctabs. Seven were established; and it has now 
been proposed to add fourteen others- The conversion of indigenous maktabs 
into primary schools of a modified type has steadily continued since 1904. A " 
syllabus of studies and a teachers’ manual were published in 1911. A grant 
is given to a recognised niaktab equivalent, for the first year class to half that 
given in a lower primary school, in the second class to the full grant, and in 
the third and fourth classes on a scale 25 and 50 per cent, higher respectively 

* Elsowhcro the number of Urdu schools in this division is reported as having risen from 157 to 243. 
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thin tint for winch a loner pnmary scliool is eligible If instruction la 
guen m a vernacular other than Urdu and the appointment of a second 
teacher is theicfoie necessitated, a grant is earned at double the late of that 
for a lower primary school The niimher of recognised maktdbs has risen in 
the period from 1,640 to 3,695, of which 3,037 are aided Nor are those which 
arc not recognised (t e , have not adopted the prescribed curriculum) neces 
sanly debarred from grant, there are 841 such institutions, and 124 of them 
are aided The total number of pupils m maktahi has risen from 50,402 
to 112 785 and the total expenditure from Rs 1,42,727 to Rs 3,11,477, of 
which Rs 1,07,015 is met from public funds In Eastern Bengal the recog 
nised viaktah plays a smaller part because the strongly Muhammadan char 
acter of the population and the stafTing of many elementary schools by Muham- 
madans facilitate the admission of children of this community to the ordinary 
institutions and the transformation of the maktnh into a regular primary 
school Nevertheless, tliere arc 1,584 such institutions, aided as lower 
primary schools, with 54,703 pupils And a special makiah primer, two 
leaders and a teacher’s manual have recently been prepared and prescribed 
(til) Schools of 619 The third class comprises those institutions which were primarily 
special studies intended for the pursuit of distinctively Islamic studies They are partially 
described in chapters XII and XX They are the madrassas — colleges and 
schools for the study of the Arabic and Persian languages and literature, 
law logic rhetoric philosophy, tbcologj, the exegesis of the Koian and the 
traditions of the Prophet The requirements of modem life have insinuated 
into some of them a modicum of modem learning or whole departments of 
secular instruction ‘ On the one hand there is tlie veneration, fostered by 
Ion" custom and sanctioned by religion for an old world system of school and 
collegiate education The characteristics of this system, the trustful entiui 
snsm with which it inspires its votaries, instinctively carry the mind bach 
to the traditions of the mediaeval universities The sight presented by the 
higher class madrassas is profoundly striking and in a way, pathetic The 
students with their intensely earnest faces and their treasured volumes 
wrapped in their studies blind to so much of the realities of modern life, 
startle us like a picture of the past intruded into everyday surroundings On 
the other hand, there is the sub conscious but growing idea that studies of 
greater utility must be introduced " 

Madrassas 620 There are madrassas in Smd — the Sind, the Naushahro, the Lar 

hana and Che Pithoro Madrassas 1 he last was opened during tie quxnquen 
mum by a local board and is reorganised as an angle vernacular school The 
Arabic schools of the United 1‘rovmces, at Deoband and elsewhere, are 
famous and are mentioned in paragraph 659 The madrassas of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are particularly numerous and important In 
the latter province there are 161 of these institutions (three managed by 
government and 113 in receipt of aid) with 12 923 pupils In the former, 
apar^ from the two government madrassas the number of those under private 
management has risen from 16 with 907 pupils to 38 with 2,982 pupils, and 
21 of these are aided The better -kind of them present candidates at ex 
aminations held by a central body — the Central Board of Madrassa Examma 
tions Bengal The smaller madrassas aim at teaching the same curriculum, 
but generally to a lower standard Many have vernacular departments 
attached The most important of these are tbe large government madrassas 
at Calcutta Dacca and Chittagong The first of these, the Calcutta Mad 
rassa founded by Warren Hastings, is one of the oldest and most famous 
institutions in India Each of these three madrassas is divided into two 
departments— an Arabic department teaching up to the high standard ex 
amination of the central board and (in the case of the Calcutta Madrassa) 
on to the title examination, and an Anglo Persian department, which is 
simplj a high school for Muhammadans teaching to the university matri 
culation In 1912 the number of pupils in the Arabic departments of these 
institutions was 1,381, and that in the Anglo Persian departments was 1,238 
The cost of maintenance was Rs 1,25 402, this is met partly from fees and 
the Mohsin fund but mainly from provincial revenues In addition to these 
> are two smaller government madrassas, one at Hooghly in Bengal, the other 
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at Rainpore Boalia (Rajshahi), in Eastern Bengal. These have no Anglo- 
Persian departments, being in each case attached to an arts college with a 
high, school on the premises. The number of their pupils is 205 and their 
annual cost Rs. 16,184. 

621. The organisation and utility of the Bengal madrassas have come Reform of 
under discussion during the quinquennium. It was felt that the type of edu- Madrassas in 
cation given in the Arabic departments was not the best suited for the exi- the Bengals. 
gencies of modern life nor so, conducted as to facilitate a rapid and intelli- 
gent grasp even of the recondite subjects which they profess to impart. 

Among the comprehensive schemes of Muhammadan education formulated 
during the period in the two Bengals, the reform of madrassa education has 
assumed a position of importance. A conference for Bengal was summoned 
at the close of 1907. It recoimnended a scheme of reorganisation which 
raised the course from eight to eleven years, including six junior or school 
classes and five senior or college classes. The lower and higher standards of 
the madrassa examinations are to be passed at the close of the third and fifth 
years of the college course. Further, additional title courses of three years 
were created, each leading to a specialised examination in theology, literature, 
law or logic,’ on the result of which titles are bestowed. Persian was made 
optional above the third year in the junior standard. English is an optional 
subject, and was taken b 3 ’' 144 pupils of the Calcutta Madrassa in 1912. It 
was proposed to add to the college course, for those who had studied English 
as a portion of it, a two years’ course of Enelish instruction with a view to 
making it possible for students of the Arabic departments to acquire a know- 
ledge of that language approximately equal to that possessed by an ordinary 
graduate. But the classes have not yet been opened. New appointments 
have been created in the two government madrassas to carry out the scheme 
of reform, while attempts have been made similarly to improve privately- 
managed madrassas, the grants to which were raised from Rs. 960 to Rs. 9,480 
a year. This reorganisation did not prove altogether acceptable to the 
Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The full senior madrassa in 
this province consists of ten classes, six constituting the junior or school and 
four the senior or college department. English, optional in the senior de- 
partment, is usually (says the report) compulsory in the junior. The reforms 
of the Calcutta committee did not seem to go far enough. The compulsory 
prescription of English throughout was demanded, also the re-modelling of 
the whole course on more modern and rational lines. A committee, consist- 
ing mainly of Muhammadans, was accordingly summoned, which proposed a 
reorganisation of the madrassas and made other recommendations covering 
the whole field of education from the maktab to 'post-madrassa courses. 

622. A special development in Eastern Bengal has been the establishment Middle 

of middle madrassas. The scheme, initiated by Sir Bamfylde Fuller in 1Q05, madrassas. 
was intended to ofier an opportunity of education in mainly Muhammadan 
areas and an object-lesson in the combination of modern secondary 
with ancient classical instruction. Each was organised with an Arabic 
department and with a middle English school. In the conservative division 
of Chittagong these schools have proved a failure. In the Dacca and Rajshahi 
divisions the^^ have proved a marked success, numbering 41 with 6,000 pupils. 

They are maintained at a cost of Rs. 57,000 ; and so popular have they proved 
that public funds are^required to meet but a small portion of this sum. The 
not unnatural tendency is for-them to develop into pure middle English schools 
teaching Urdu and Persian. A certain number have dropped the Arabic 
department altogether; and elsewhere the two departments are separately 
conducted. They have brought English education within the reach of com- 
munities to whom it was not available; and the very name of madrassa has 
proved a talisman in overcoming the prejudice against such instruction. In 
this way thej'' have at least fulfilled half their intention. 

V. — Miscellaneons measures. 

623. There are a few points which pertain strictly to neither of the tAvo 
foregoing sections or Avhich are of general application. These are the ques- 
tions of Muhammadan teachers and their training and of inspection. 

2k 
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624 In ‘^ornc provinces the paucity of Jftiharnrmdans m the public Scr 
vices Ins long 'ittrictcd attention This 1 ackwardness m employment often 
f cures in the risolutions passed at their conferences The cause is the lack 
of qualified Srulnmmadrtns Sir A Bourne hints that tlerc is another side 
to the question It is alao both a cause and consequence of indifference to 
higlicr education tliat v\cll to do Muliammadans are sotommoni} in busmi>ss 
and perhaps this indicalea a prevalence of commonsense If it is difficult to 
obtain qualified candidates generally it is doubly so in the case of educational 
posts where prospects arc not alluring Owing to the demand for them m 
otl or and more luci ative forms of employment ^luhammadans will not readily 
undergo training and it is sometimes difficult to keep even the trained mm 
to the profession for which he has been prepared 

G2j The following facts regarding the educational employment of Mu 
hammadans have been gleaned from the reports The Bombay report bewails 
tl c lack of Muhammadan teachers hut adds that m the northern division tvyo 
deputy inspectors out of sir and six assistant deputy inspectors out of 25 are 
Muhammadans Of the total of 470 inspecting officers in Bengal 105 are 
Muliammadans while there are also 135 Muhammadan teachers in govern 
ment colleges nadrassas secondary and special schools who with 17 clerks 
make a total of 2d7 m the department of public instruction In the Unite 1 
Prov inces out of 132 sub deputy inspectors only 21 are Muhammadans Bijt 
in vernacular schools the teachers of this community number 1 880 agains* 
10 015 Hindu IcacJers and in English schools 216 against C89 — creditable 
figures when it js remembered that only 14 1 per cent of population of that 
prov mce is Muhammadan In Eastern Bengal and Assam out of 246 inspect 
mg officers 114 are Muhammadans and the\ form in the Eastern Bengal 
dn isions from 43 to 44 per cent of the staff The number of Muhammadan 
teachers m institutions of all kintls id that province has risen from 9 654 to 
14 OoG 

020 Madras has four special schools for training Muhammadans two 
foT^astevs and two for mistresses A central training class was started in 
Broach (Bombay) ind it has been decided to establish a purely Urdu training 
class in tiio nortf ern division where Gujarati will be taught for only one 
period a day m other training colleges also efforts have been made to encout 
age Muhammadans tinder the Bengal scheme of 1908 was proposed to 
convert seventeen ^uru training schools into miangt training schools for the 
production of Muliammadan primary teachers {mianjis) the three instructors 
in each being on special pay of Rs 30 Rs 20 and Rs 15 Ten such schools 
have actually been opened A normal school at Aligarh under a Muham 
madan headmaster is expected to attract better teachers of that community 
In Eastern Bengal the number of Muhammadan teachers is very large Pro 
vision IS made for them in the guru training schools separate hostels for 
Hindus and Muhammadans having been attached to many of these institu 
tions In the Central Provinces a special Urdu norma] school was establisheq 
during the quinquennium at Amraoti (Berar) and an Urdu class was alb»> 
opened in the new •normal school at Khandwa 

627 In Bengal there are three special assistant inspectors of Muham 
madan ed ication whose work is to visit Muhammadan schools throughout ths 
circle and to keep the inspector informed of requirements In other division^ 
there are special Muhammadan deputy inspectors Seven inspecting maulvti; 
had been appointed in 1904 At the end of the quinquennium funds were, 
provided for increasing their pay and creating nine additional posts Iq 
areas v here Muhammadans are either very numerous or very scarce the need 
for special inspectors (apart from those members of the orainary staff whq 
are Muhammadans) is less marked But a beginning was made in Easterr 4 
Bengal during the quinquenninm of appointing Muhammadan sub inspector^ 
of special qualifications in areas where that community is most numerous 
with a view to their introducing greater efficiency into madrassas maktabs 
and other institutions where Arabic Persian and Urdu are taught Burmq 
has a special deputy inspector for Muhammadan schools in Akyab anq 
another has been sanctioned for Arakan 
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1. — General. 

628. It is a commonplace to say that India presents a greater diversity The races of 
of races than doe's Europe. Successive waves of conquest have broken OYer India. 

tlie continent. Throughout the j^eninsula is found the Dravidian stock, on " 
wliich have been superimposed, more or less strongly, the charaeteristics of 
surrounding or invading nations. The Aryans have driven a wedge from the 
north, through Kashmir, the Punjab and Rajputana; their physical type is 
mixed with the Dravidian in the United Provinces; their language forms a 
component of. the veimaculars as far south as Goa on the west coast and 
Puri on the east. Invaders (perhaps alpine) have tinged the race-type along 
the west coast from Sind through the Mahratta country nearly to Travancore ; 
the Mongoloid tj^pe has permeated through Bengal. Beyond the penin- 
sula are other races — Turko-Iranian in Baluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province, Mongoloid in Nepal, Assam and Burma. Com- 
bined with differing racial and linguistic characteristics there is the system 
of caste. It is natural that in such an agglomeration there should be found 
communities that require exceptional measures — aboriginals, ‘ fragments of 
forgotten peoples,’ classes whose social status or language isolates them from 
a common system, or wild border tribes hardly touched by civilising influences. 

These races or castes require special treatment; and it has been the policy 
of government to accord it. 

629. The classes dealt with in the present chapter are necessarily ill- Classification. 
defined and merge more or .less in the surrounding population. Generally 
speaking, they may be simimarised as falling under three categories— (i) abori- 
ginals and hill and forest tribes, {ii) depressed classes, {in) communities who, 

though not necessarily either backward or depressed, present problems of 
education different from the ordinary, /j 

„ II. — A horiginals. 

630. In the last two quinquennial reviews the number of animists Yras Aboriginal 
taken as a rough (but admittedly imperfect) indication of the number of grouj^s. 
aboriginals. The figures for these at the time of the 1901 census was about 

8^ millions. The answering figure in 1911 was about 10^ millions, of which 
7-|- millions were in British provinces as against nearly 6 millions in 1901. 

(From a consideration of the race figures given in the census, 18 millions 
appear to be about the number of aboriginals to-day.) But it may be admit- 
ted at once that these figures are not a safe guide to the number of aboriginals 
as treated in this chapter. There is a tendency to become hinduised among 
many of those who are in contact with Hindu communities; and the efforts 
of Christian missionaries have not been without fruit in some of the hill- 
tracts. Special measures are necessary for only a fraction of the full num- 
ber. • The aboriginals are in two main groups, (a) From west to east there 
strelches across India a band of rugged and forest-clad country. Two 
branches run eastwards from Rajputana and Bombay, the Aravallis and the 
Vindhya range to the north, the Satpura and Mahadeo hills of the Central ‘ 

Provinces to the south. In the wild and broken country about the sources 
of the Nerbudda and the Sone, these highlands mingle in the Maikal range 
and run on to the bluff of Parasnath and where the Rajmahal hills overlook 
the Ganges just north of the apex of its delta. ■ Here dwell some of the most 
primitive tribes of the Dravidian race — the oldest race in India as Sir Her- 
bert Risley has called it. To the west — ^in Bombay and Rajputana are found - 
the various classes of Kolis and the hunting Bhils whose original home is . 
between Mount Abu and the hill-fortress of Assirgarh. The Korkus, speak- 

2x2 
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uig u Mtmda tongue, inhabit the Mahidco lulls llicn comes the still nuraer 
ous race of Gonds, \n ho live in the liighl inds of the Centra] Pro\ inces Along 
the Indra\ati, iii the Bastar State, thej still c\.ist in their primitive condi 
tion, u'sing stone implements and shunning the face of man In the plateau 
districts of British territory inanj have come into contact with civilising 
influences, but still retain imicli of their wild way of life Tliey cultnate (he 
smaller millets and eke out their crops w ith forest produce and the chase A 
smaller trilio is that of the Baigas, regarded by the Gonds as more ancient 
tlinii tbcinselvcs and ns possessed of m-igic power and pncstlj craft In 
Cbota Nagpur and Bengal are the trilies previously distinguished as Kola- 
nan. but now as Munda speaking DraMdians— Mtindis, IIos and the numer 
oils race of Santals Southward an outlaying spur stretches into Ganjam 
and stil] further into Madras, peopled by Kbonds and Savaras, the former 
once famous for their human sacnhccs rurther to tlio south are the Kani 
knr, Kurumba, Yamdi and other tribes {b) llic second great aboriginal 
group lies in Assam and the hill tracts behind Chittagong The history of 
Assam is shratidcd in obscurity But the earliest inhabitants of whom we 
Inae knowledge appear to be tribes of Mongoloid origin, who still form the 
population of the hills and forests On the range that cuts Assam from east 
to w cst are the Khasis, a people of small stature and almost Japanese appear- 
ance On the western end of that range dwell the Garos, with other tribes, 
such as the Mcches and Rabhas, on the plains below On the east of it are 
the Kachans Bastw ard of them again, and northward to the Patkoi range, 
are the head hunting Na^as To the south of the Surma Valle>, among lulls 
that merge into the Aral^an mountains, arc the Lushais, the Kukis and the 
Tiparas Along the foot hilb of the Ilimalaya are the Misbmis, the Abors, 
tl e Mins and the Dallas AH these, sa\e the Khasis, speak languages of 
the Tibeto Burman tjpe These trib^ probably represent very early inva 
sions But It IS certain that Hindu colonisers from the west had also forced 
their wa\ up the BrahmapulPia valley more than a thousand years ago, and 
exercised an influence upon the later invaders from the cast, who overcame 
them, especially upon the Ahoms— a Shan tribe who have given their name 
to the country and whose rule continued, though latterly enfeebled, from the 
thirteenth century until British times 

631 There are other aboriginal gioups Lspccially there is Burma 
with 700,000 animists But here the problem of classification is confused 
Ic is a small item that the aniraists include nearly 00.000 Chinese Racial 
instability and the uncertainty of early history are more important difficulties 
If original occupation of the land (so far as the most ancient records go back) 
and a certain degree of savagery are taken as the definition the aboriginal 
IS not an important ingredient in the population The greater portion of 
the province was peopled or invaded by races whose languages formerly dis 
tingiushed as ^lunda and Mon Khmer, are now regarded as forming a single 
family The remnants of those invaders— the Talaings and TVa Palaung 
— are perhaps the only tribes who can be classed as aboriginals — and 
that by reason of the remote date of tJieir advent, their isolated position, 
hemmed in as they are and so to speak driven to bay by later immigrants, and 
the diminishing numbers of the Talaings Then came the Tibeto Burman 
invasion— cinns Kacbms, Burmese and the Lolo group One might be 
tempted to include in the present category the inhabitants of the Shan States 
The Karens (in the southern of those States and in Burma proper) are a 
somewhat mysterious race who probably came to their preseut habitation 
from the highlands of western China ‘Peacefully, quieth <and unobtru 
sively they moved aioiding all contact with the tribes they passed Jollow 
mg the lines of least resistance, they preferred the hardships and the oh 
Stacies of the hills, the jungles and the wild uninhabited regions on their 
route to the more formidable dangers of conflict with their fellow beings ” 
After these probably about the beginning of the Christian era came the 
Shans — an established nation in south western China, attempting to extend 
its power by means of conquest But these were Siamese Chinese invasions, 
later m date than that which brought to Burma the bulk of its -inhabitants 
This and the comparative civilisatirai of the Karens suggest the inclusion of 
these tribes in class (tri) 
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_632. If it is difficult to calculate the numbers comprised iii aboriginal Numbers under 
and bill-tribes, an accurate total of those under mstruetion is even more im- instruction. 
possible. The last census shows that, among animists, 5 per mille were literate. 

Some of the reports speak of the almost total illiteracj'^ among the peoples 
thus classed. In Madras there are only two literates per mille. In Bombay 
we are told that there are practically no literates at all. In Burma (where 
59 males and 2 females per mille are classed as literate) the figure of literacy 
is enhanced by the inclusion of the Chinese population and would almost 
vanish if these were- excluded. The Burma census report observes that as 
members of animist tribes become educated they are absorbed either into the 
Buddhist or the Christian communities, their only avenues to literacy being 
through the monastic or the mission schools. Doubtless a similar process 
occurs in other provinces, too, by which the animist when he becomes educated 
also passes into another class of religion. 

633. From the educational reports it is found that the members of abori- 
ginal and hill-tribes now under education number 159,244 as against 112,643^ 
in 1907. The meagreness of the figures of those under instruction need be no 
matter of wonder to those who laiow the conditions of life among these 
races. Those that live in the plains are often wandering tribes. Those of 
the hills are confined of necessity or of choice to places which lie far from 
the beaten track, forest^clad, savage and malarious. It is difficult to educate 
the aboriginal to become a teacher. A teacher of a more civilised community 
sent from the plains to undertake work among the hill-tribes is likely to meet 
with a cool reception ; jior is a monotonous and nasty life passed in a feverish 
climate in places infested by carnivora, reptiles and the imagined terrors 
Avith Avhich such spots are clothed likely to keep him contented at his post. 

Another difficulty is that of language. The aboriginal languages have no 
script of thejr own and it is not ahvays easy to acquire a knowledge of them. 

Among the Dravidian tribes some of the languages have died out. Among 
the Mongoloid tribes the languages are living and are often very difficult, 

AA'ith numerous and Avidely varying dialects. 

634. The Dravidian group, stretching in a line from the west coast to the In the two 
east coast and the Ganges, shows 92,707 pupils at school. Of these. hoAAe\er, main groups. 
no less than 53,036 are in Bengal among the Oraons and the Munda-speaking 

tribes who in their susceptibility to education and other influences differ 
from the tribes in Bombay, the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur and the 
northern portion of Madras. The Dravidian races on the whole form the 
remnants of early inhabitants driA'-en back to sterile hills- Some of them 
are rapidly losing their languages and those Avho have not already lost them 
are sometimes bilingual. In Bombay and the Central Provinces it is very 
possible that progress is masked by reason of the passage of aboriginals 
into the ranks of Hinduism. 

635. Among the Mongoloid tribes of Eastern Bengal and Assam and of 
Burma conditions are someAAdiat different. Generally speaking these tribes 
max’k the result of invasions which, if not comparatively modern, haA^e at 
least taken place Avithin historic tim.es ; and in Burma they are not fully dis- 
tinguished from some quite recent immigrants. They are not generally back- 
Avard-going as are the bulk of the Dravidian tribes. They retain their Ian- , 
guages — an added difficulty in the task of their instruetion. Many of them 
are intelligent and cleAmr Avith their hands. The Naga hills present a model 

of irrigated cultivation. The Khasis have made great strides in moral and 
material Avell-being since the Welsh Calvinistic Mission entered these hills 
and among other benefits introduced the cultivation of the potato. The num- 
ber under education appears to be 66,537, though in Burma not all of those 
thus classed can truly be regarded as aboriginals. 

636. The tribes of the former group may be considered in their geogra- j)yavi- 

phical order from Avest to east, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the southern \ian qrouv 
off-shoot in Madras, and Bengal. ^ 

The aboriginals in Bombay are Bliils, Kolis, Talavias, Dharalas, Katkaris and the 
Kalipara] tribe. Tlie total number at school is 18,740. Mr. Godbole reports of the 

* The figure is taken from the present reports. Mr. Orange calculated 121,961 aboriginal pupils in 
1907 . A\ hen classification is so uncertain, some discrepancy is to be expected. 
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Bluls of 0 certain area in ilic Ccntnl division, lliat tliey “ arc happily placed in life ant) 
are owners of land and they look with disfavour upon the idea of their sons becoiDini. 
members of the teaching profession, winch, besides being ill paid, weans the boys from 
their homos and landed estates” >cTertheless, the sjslein of hostels and of special 
facilities for training as teachers appear to have been successful These will presently 
le described The only aboriginal tnbe mentioned in the United Proitncei report is 
that of the Tliarus m the Himalajaa Term A middle school has been started for them 
and special arrangements were made for the training at a normal school of two youths 
to become teachers The sjiecial measures adopted in the Central Proiinces are not 
reported But Gonds and other aboriginals at school have increased from C 382 to 
IG ITl Amo^ the aboriginals of iladras are the Kbonds (including the less nncmhsed 
Jatapus and ^ndoras), thoSavaras, Pauoa and Kojas These are mostly found in 
the northern districts of Ganjam, \iza^patain and Godavari In the Ganjain agency 
tracts both schools and pupils have fallen owing to the closure of aided schools, and of 
the 161 existing institutions 8T ore maintained by government Most of these are 
specially for aboriginals In other parts of the prcsiilency there are a few schooIs-Xor 
Clienchus Liuihadis Pulayars Todas etc The total number of aboriginals under 
instruction is reported as fi 630 The inspector of the northern districts rcraaris on 
the dilBcuJty of obtaining teachers for £oya schools, and suggests that, for instrTiction 
10 arithmetic and reading, the Koya language (reduced to writing by the Kev J Cain) 
^ should be used and should be letrned by the teachers, Telugu being used only for 

jiractjcal purposes The principal worl for the education of the aboriginals in Bengal 
lies in the Santil Pergunnahs at llanchi, in Singhbhum and among the Ehonds of 
Orissa There are m my others — the Muodas and lios of Chota J»agpuf , the I)r ludijii 
* Oraons Paharns Knnahs and Gonds, and the Tibeto Burman Lcpchas and Bbutias of 

the Himalayi Tho animistic population is returned at over thirty one lakhs Of 
these 4 * per mille of the miles and 0 31 of the femiles are returned as literate T1 is 
seems littfo enough But there are 63 03G pupils under instruction, exaroinition results 
ire creditable and it is possible to appoint members of these races as inspecting officers 
Ihe number of Ehonds at school has quadrupled during the period, though attendance 
IS very poor 

(6) The Mon 637 The Mongoloid group is found along the foot hills of the Himalaya 
goloid group m Burma (though for reasons exphmed, it is difficult to class the hiU people 
of Burma as aboriginals), and in Assam It is in the last-named area and a 
portion of Chittagong that a particularly interesting collection of races is 
tound Here the tumbled mass of hills that run south from the Patkoi along 
the Burma border contain the lUiamtis the !Nacas the Manipuns, the 
Lu«hns the Kukis the Tiparas the Chakmas and the Maglis F"om this 
a brani’h range runs west between the Surma Valley on the south and iJie 
Brahmaputra on the north till it abuts on that rivers southward bend, heie 
hve the Kachans the Jamtis, the Khasis and the Garos 

Among the mass of hill tribes in Assam (with their ramiEcations into Eastern 
Bengal) missionaries have generally been the pioneers of education In the Lushai 
Ehasi and Jaintia hills almost all schools are miuaged by missions In tbe Chittagong 
hill tracts they are managed W goverDinent In the Garo and Naga hills they are 
maintained by both igencies The system has generally been adopted of lump grants 
to the missions who are permitted to do their best with them, though gradually a cer 
tain amount of control has been introduced through insistence on capitation — allowances 
for pupils in various classes with a view to raising the standard of instruction The 
grant to missions is over Its 18 000 a year Such control is exists is exercised through 
inspecting officers of the bill races supervised by Europeans, but, where schools are few 
and far between the missionsnes themselves are made honorary inspectors under the 
general supervision of the civil officers The progress of education has been slow but 
steady That tbe expansion has not been more rapid says tbe report is doe not to any 
lack of efforts but to the fact that diversity of race, custom and religion makes onv 
educational question more complicated in this region than in the rest of the province 
ind renders the adoption of a uniform educational policy well nigh impossible A 
survey of these scbools was made in 1909 10 and the inspector laid special stress on the 
mode of training the improvement and multiplication of text books in the hill 
languages greater regularity of inspection, greater attention to the education of girls 
and the desirability of restraining literary tendencies and checking tbe divorce of 
instruction from the ordinarv life ra the people 

The Welsh Calvinistic Mission is ihe mam educating agency in the Ehasi and 
Jaintia hills There are five middle schools 428 primary schools with 9,304 pupils a 
training school an industrial schod and a high school (in the last however the 
element prevails) In the Garo hills the American Baptist Mission maintains a middle 
English school and 110 primary schools and government miintains a training school 
md 40 elementary schools The grants made by government to these mission amounted 
m 1912 to Bs 9 17G and Es 2 760 The oi^msation in the Naga Hills is different 
Here the schools are mainly government schools though i few are maintained by the 
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Araerican Baptist Mission. There has been a set-back to education d\iriiig the quin- 
quennium. The curriculum iras overloaded with English and Assamese as well as 
Angami. The demand for English-speaking Kagas is very small. And the Eaga, being 
of a practical turn of mind, did not appreciate education which was of no apparent use 
to him. An industrial school, on the other hand, opened at Kohima, has flourished. 

In the Lushai hills also the major part of the education is conducted by the missions 
(the Welsh Presbyterian and the English Baptist) working in co-operation with the 
superintendent of the hills. Here, however, the system pursued is different from that 
already described. The work is concentrated at the headquarters of the two missions — 

Aijal and- Fort Lungleh. Here the pupils are under the constant supervision' of the 
missionaries, and hostels are provided. The sons of the chiefs in especial are educated. 

The scheme is successful. Some of the pupils have been sent on with scholarships to 
the high school at Shillong. The elementary schools in the villages have not fared so 
well. Though their number has risen from 16 to 29, and though in the Aijal sub- 
division opposition' is giving way, there see7ns to be no demand for education — ^rather 
the opposite. In these hills the missions now spend Hs. 2,078 annually, while govern- 
ment aids them with an annual grant of Es. 3,370. There are four schools in the 
North Cachar hills. Two of these were previously managed by the hoard but have 
now been lianded over to the Welsh Calvinistic Mission. It is understood that some 
industrial training is given in the central school at Haflong. The schools for Kacharis 
maintained by missionaries in Darrahg are said not to be progressing. In the Milcir 
hills (a detached range just to the south of the Brahmaputra) missionaries maintain 
twelve schools with the help of grant, and the local board of Nowgong maintains 
sixteen schools. 

In Eastern Benejal the chief centre of hill-races is in the Chittagong hill tracts 
where the-Arakan Toma trends southward from Lushai. Here live Maghs, Chakmas 
and Tiparas. The educational institutions are mainly maintained by government. A ' 
high school has been established for them at Rangamati, the headquarters of the dis- 
trict. Here 69 hill boys are educated, generally free of charge, and housed in 
it hostel where manj^ of them receive free board and lodging. The cost to government 
is nearly Rs. 7,000 a year. Two English middle schools have disappeared. But a 
vernacular middle school is maintained; and this also possesses a hostel where some of 
the hoys are fed and lodged free, while no charges are made for education, the whole 
cost being defrayed by government. There are also 95 free primary schools on which 
government spends over Es. 11,000 a year. The Garo hills abut on the plain of Mymen- 
singh. Some very backward tribes live at the foot of the hills. The Birisiri Garo 
Australian Mission maintains an English middle school with 46 aboriginal pupils; and 
there is a middle madrnssa with 33. The district board maintains eleven primary schools 
(seven started during the quinquennium), and the mission has some 28 primary schools. 

The figures of attendance are poor. 

The Talaings of Burma, though they have increased in numbers, show a marked 
falling-off in special schools. This is probably due to their having resorted to ordinarj^ 
schools. Over 50,000 pupils of hill-tribes are shown at school, but they can hardly he 
described as aboriginals. 

638. Among hill-races might be classed the border tribes of the North- races 
West Frontier Province. As, however, the system applied to them is fairly ca:c??/(7e(Z. 
uniform with tliat prevailing in the province as a whole," they are treated of 

in the chapter on general education. 

III. — Depressed classes. 

639. Depressed classes are to be found all over India. There are mi-THgares. 
touchable castes, whose children, if permitted to attend the common schools, 

maj" sit only in the verandah and gather a few crumbs of Imowledge. There 
are classes who are socially or vocationally distinguished and despised. There 
are criminal tribes. Often these classes are really aboriginal in the sense 
that they are people found on the land by subsequent invaders and reduced 
to tbe condition of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Thej' liave i-e- 
mained on the plains and become a part of the social organism. The abori- 
ginals previously described have retained their ciiar.aclcristics and their 
independence, sometimes at the risk of a precarious livelihood, by beating a 
retreat into the mountain fastnesses. The number at school appears to have 
increased from 179,367 to 217,629, far the largest number being in ^ladras, 
and the next largest in Bengal. The figure, however, is doubtless much 
under-estimated, since, many children, reading in ordinary schools, are not 
thus classed, and as returns are supplied only by a few provinces. These 
reasons and the census figures of literacy prove the calculation to be valueless. 

GlO. In Mtulra.c the large coniinuuity of Panchamas fall under (his cafegorj'. Thev-^^( difjcrciit 
itiohulo (ho Tamil Paraiyans^ the Tolugu Malas. the Canarcse Holcyas and other.s. Thevpror! 7 !CC.s. 
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nro cilucAtcil liolli in llio ordinary and in special institationi, the latter including two 
(niiniiig schools, 430 hoard schools and a number of mission scliools The amount 
expended on tlieir special education has risen from Its 4,31,217 to Its G, 07,775 To 
the latter sum public funds contribute Its 2,C3 072 and private sources Its 3,27,311, 
the halanco being pud as fees “ It is still the rase,” says Sir A Bourne, ” that 
Hindus in general taho little interest in theso people and practically all that has been 
or IS being done to etosalc them is the work of missionary bodies among whom, in this 
connection, the Thcosophicnl Society may not improperly be included, and directly 
tbrougli local boards, and indirectly by means of grants in aid by government ” As 
was anticipated, the number of special schools classed as secondary has fallen, while 
there has been an increase of elementary schools, especially among those which are 
luainfained by missions with the hplp of grants Tiie number of pupils in special 
schools has risen from 8G 230 to close on 100,000 The increase of Panebamas in all 

classes of institutions special and otherwise, has risen bj nearly 30 per cent But the 
increase is o1>sciircd by tbc return of pupils under ntber denominations The measures 
taken m Bombay for the education of the depressed classes are similar to those for the 
aboriginals A main dilBcullr is the provision of teachers The failure of some of 
the schools 18 coiiinionly attributeil to the want of sympathy of the teachers towards 
backward races The inspector of the Central division says — “ The advance in cduca 
tion made by the depressed classes during the last five years in the face of difficulties 
like poverty, caste prejudices etc , clearly shows that they are gradually beginning to 
npprecJoto the ciforts of the department and the various Christian missions in the direc 
tion of educating them and thus lifting them up nionilly*bnd socially The facilities 
afforded by the department in the shape of scholarships prizes, etc , have been chiefly 
instrumental in creating a taste for education among the depressed classes The scholars 
of the depressed classes have succeedeit in passing the vernacular final examination and 
subsenucnlly gaming admission into the Training College Some of the low caste 
schools have now thus secured trained low caslc teachers ” In the same division four 
laembers of depressed communities have reccireil university edwatioR (egatost none 
in the preceding period), and in the northern division fifteen are in secondary schools 
The Depressed Class Mission is doing good work under the presidency of Sir Narnyan 
Bio Chaadavarkar It is realised that industrial education u in gome cases of greater 
importance to these castes than literary Attention is also paid to the cnminal tribes, 
some of whom, like the Dharalas, are classed as aboriginals In Bijapur district the 
(.hildien of criminal tribes are admitted to the ordinary schools and are given stipends 
la Dharwar there is a special school for them, and no pains are spared to induce the 
children to attend fees being remitted, scholarships given and books, slates and articles 
of clothing supplied free Bengal returns 73,751 of the depressed castes as under 
instruction but the classification is uncertain, and figures are mentioned for other 
castes and races who might be so classed The roost notable work is done among the 
Fans in Angul and the Orjssa fnbutarr states Special schools have been erected and 
a slow increase is observable In tbe Delhi division of the Punjab there ore 27 low 
caste schools xuaisly for Cbamars Twenty three of these are conducted by misstan 
aries Government gives special grants for the criiniDal tribe of Hinas There are a few 
schools m other dn isions but the whole number seems to be very small The Oxford 
and other missions are doing excellent work among tbe Namasudras of Backergunj 
Fandpur and other districts of Saslern Bengal But these operations are not Besenbed 
in the report In the Central Provinces the number of low caste children at school has 
risen from about 15 331 to 1G231, and the number of them lu secondary schools has 
doubled 


IP' — Isolated commttntties 

641 The third class (isolated or peculiar communities not necessarily 
backward or depressed) cont'iins groups of people who differ in origin and 
habit from the bulk of the surrounding population It is in Burma that com 
munities of this class are mainly found Here special measures have been 
taken in the Shan States In the northern States the American Baptist 
Mission maintains' an angle vernacular school at Hsipaw Apart from this, 
and two government schools already existing all lay schools were taken over 
hy the state in 1911 12 ‘ Teachers ’ says the inspector, “ receive fixed 

salaries -plus a bonus for specially good work, and the cost of school equip 
nient and buildings is now met from state funds Result grants are paid 
into the Saiohua's treasury, and he is regarded as the superintendent of all 
schools in his State Government continues to give half salary grants to 
budget provision This system is at pr^ent somewhat expensive, as all 
teachers are imported from Burma and require higher salaries than they 
would be willing to work for in their own country The cost to government 
per pupil during the past year has been a little over Rs 5 and the cost to the 
State about the same, if non recurring charges which ha\e been paid from 
stale funds be excluded When Shans replace the Burmese teachers, whicli 
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should be before many years, the cost should be far less. The only difference 
between these schools and government vernacular schools is that teachers are 
not pensionable. The opening of a normal department at the government 
vernacular school, Lashio, or at the state school, Kyaulnne, is essential if 
we are to replace Burmans by certificated Shans.” In the southern States 
there is a government anglo-vernacular school at Taungyi^ where English, 

Burmese and Shan are taught. The Karens have shown a marked increase 
in ^ vernacular schools. Among later immigrants there are Chinese, and 
Telugu and Tamil settlers from Madras. Anglo-Chinese schools, intended 
originally for the production of interpreters, have been started at Bhamo 
and Mandalay. The former failed; the latter is doing good work. The 
deputy inspector for Tamil schools makes the following remarks : — 

“ On a study of the locality of the schools, it will be found that Tamil schools have 
not continued to increase at the same place for a number of years. Instead of taking 
root and growing stronger in numbers and efficiency, after two or three years very many 
of them cease to exist, and another school is opened in another place and has a similar 
short-lived existence. And two or three years after, a new school is started under a 
new teacher in the first mentioned place. This phenomenon is explained by the fact 
that the Tamils do not live in large numbers in any one place, that as-the pupils attain 
a certain stage of progress — the lower primary stage — they are considered as being 
sufficiently advanced and sufficiently grown up to help the parents in their work. In 
the second and third year the teacher realises that the parents of pupils liave not been 
so liberal in carrying out as in making promises to induce him to live in their midst. 

It should be remembered also that the teachers themselves, if they have laid by a few 
rupees, must go home to South India to see their friends owing to death, marriage, etc., 
and that the parents themselves, if they have been prospering a little, must go to South 
India, or if coolies or labourers in the fields, are deceived by their employers and tlixis 
have to move in search of pastures new. Thus there is uncertainty with regard to 
managers, parents and pupils, and as a consequence Tamil schools do not make rapid 
progress. Thus we see ups and downs in the numbers of schools and pupils in attend- 
ance in tile past years without any apparent reason. With a new set of very young 
pupils grown into school-going age, a new teacher starts a new school perhaps on the 
very spot where was a school three or four years ago.” 

His further remarks throw an interesting light on the habits of mind 
of the less advanced tribes and clans of the Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly 
districts, whence these immigrants are drawn. Object-lessons, geography, 
etc., are distasteful to them, since the parents’ ambition is that their sons 
should be able to read aloud or chant some of their favourite ballads and 
religious works, and extremely difficult verses from Tamil classics, which 
none but the reader can understand. They are averse to the education of 
girls, believing that it unwomanises woman and will teach the learners to 
write love-letters. But the more weU-to-do among them are strongly attracted 
by anglo-vernacular education. In the rest of India there is little to record. 

In Madras schools have been founded for the Badagas wffio live in the Nilgiris, 
but are not aboriginals. In Assam there are small numbers of these races 
such as the Ahoms, for whom special scholarships exist. Other foreign 
communities cannot be treated in this chapter at all. The Parsis for 
instance are the most educated people in India. But mention may be made 
of the Buddhists who, as following a religion which has now largely dis- 
appeared from India proper, may be classed apart, though many of them are 
in reality anything but backward. Special inspecting agency and other 
facilities are accorded them in Chittagong; and there is a Buddhist hostel at 
the Chittagong College. In the Central Provinces, tlic Buddhists at school 
have increased from 76G to 2,614. 

F , — Special measures adopted. 

642. The special measures taken for bringing education within the reach Special 
of the backward or isolated classes generally may be briefly described as (a) measures.'- 
exemption from fees, and the distribution of scholarships and rewards, {h) 

the special hostel system, (c) attempts at industrial education, {d) special 
training facilities, (c) the production of books in hill-languages, and (/) 
special inspection. 

643. Kot only are aboriginals and children of depressed classes exempted (o) Exemption 
from fees, but they are frequently provided with scholarships (by reason not from fees. 

of attainment but of social status) and have books, etc., supplied free. A signi- 

2o 
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ficant incident regarding scholarships is reported from Madras Twenty fiie 
special scholarships (as well as tho free supply of books and slates) ivere 
sanctioned for Kojas in a certain taluk But tho goTcrnment Agent pointed 
out that all Koj as are alike poor and being unable to understand the prm 
ciples of selection for scholarships would view any such distinction ^Mth 
jealousy and dissatisfaction and would probably withdraw tho children to 
whom scholarships were not awarded Accordingly scholarships were sane 
tioned for all Koya pupils in the ageuCT- and while the nunmer was thus 
raised to 227 the amounts were hjuveo Presents arc also gnen and in 
special schools children are somctimca boarded and fed free This is cs 
pecially the case in Bombay An example is afforded at the special schools for 
katkaris in tho Southern division where each pupil receives a measure of 
rice on every day of attendance Elsewhere small monthly rewards are given 
for attendance and articles of clothing etc arc distributed 

In Bengal aboriginal children read free or if m high schools pay half 
fees In Eastern Bengal and Assam tho majority of schools aro free and in 
the hostels free lodging and boarding are given to many pupils 

644 A sjstem of special hostels for aboriginals and depressed classes 
obtains in Bombay A particularly successful school is that at Godsamba in 
the northern division which has proved useful in producing teachers of the 
Kahparaj community another for Bhils is situated at Dmiad These are 
combined ivitli training classes and will be descnljcd below A number of 
other hostels or boarding schools are mentioned where the boys obtain free 
board and lodging The Scandinavian Mission maintains a boarding school 
for girls in the Santal Pergunnahs and proposes to establish a set of cottage 
homes where the girls will live under the care of a Santali matron m a st}lc 
approximating to the conditions of their village life with a central school 
house The hostel system as already stated phys an important part id the 
Lushai and Chittagong hills There are no doubt ad\antage 5 in attracting 
children away from tneir surroundings where it is difiicult to maintain a 
school in anything like efficiency to central places where supervision is pos 
Bible But the method while it appears to be successful must necessarily 
be of limited application 

645 Industrial schools hare been established at Shillong and Ivobima for 
the IChasis and Nagas of Assam and arc doing good work Something has 
also been done at Haflong The report remarks that the establishment of 
industrial schools at other centres is desirable and quotes the following from a 

wellknown authority in the Lu^hai hills — I would hope that our educa 
tion (of the Lushais) may not unfit them for their after life which after all as 
village life and agriculture If technical education can be made to go hand in 
hand with schooling so much the better I have been for many 5 ears here 
and know the Lushais as they were in their hills when we annexed them and 
should be sorry to think that one result of our educating these people might 
be what it has been elsewhere to give them a distaste for their ordinary 
occupations In other provinces too we bear of attempts to teach improved 
methods of weaving to hill tribes Such was the first intention of the weav 
ing station at Sambalpur in Bengal A Gond who was trained at Sambalpur 
and afterwards at the weaving school at Serampnr is now employed in a 
hand loom factory at Hooghly and the news of the lucrative pay he is receiv 
ing IS said to have inspired many other Gonds to follow bis example In 
the Saran district of Bengal there are three industrial schools for members 
of the low caste of Dorns where they are taught basket weaving and bamboo 
and cane work Ranchi has a school for Mundas and Oraons 

646 The advantages are obvious of providing teachers from among 
the hill peoples themselves In Madras mention has been made of 
four training schools for Panebamas The Dharwar Training College in 
Bombay has attracted a handful of such pupils— Mahars Konchi Karwars 
and Haran Shikaris The hostels for aboriginals in Bombay send their pupils 
fb training schools A special training class was opened at Mokhada for back 
ward communities in tne northern division of that presidency and stipends 
were giien to pupils but the teacbera produced do not seem to have been a 
.success On the other band the Godsamba boarding school for the Kaliparaj 
tribe sent six pupils through the training coll^ and also itself produced 31 
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IcMfhcr.s wliu «'!Jo to be doing good work. Another fjocec.-inful institution 
is that for nk'riuinals at Dohad in tlie same division. Here twenty-three 
J5hils are lodged, boarded and taught in a building erected by the board at a 
cO't of Ivs. ib.UUO. They are trained by a teacher on Ks. bO to Hs. GO. The 
teachers ttinied out eonimaiul respect " by rcasoii of tlieir neat and orderly 
appearance and their regular and temperate life." 'J'ho .school for Kolis, 

JJliib, etc., at Diwa in the Broach di.sirict uImi lias a cotit intuition class, which 
has inrtied out 21 boy.-;, of whom J-l arc now teaelier.s, while four liave gone 
on to the Ahmedabad Training ('ollegc. In lUmgal two j/»n/'training 
schinds art' re erted for Mundas and Oraon;-. The mi' ••ions tot) have tbeir 
trainir.g ,seluH)1s. There ate special scIuhiIs for tr.iining teaelier.s of liill- 
trilvs at daiaw {Shinonid and I’ura in .\; '.am. It !.'• diiheiiU t" induce ten- 
cher.-t to attend and the fa’lio-:)!;'. attain otdy a tjunlined stucess. 

GI7. When the liui'Mlag'- of n irib" is falling fast into desuetude (as (e) /b)u/;,s iii 
atr.eng the (iond“h the dinicuUy of redm iiig it to script and iMiiipiling \ny.)kiilttll-hi]ifjuarjt:s, 
U’t .-a-jivs'l !b-.' tbe'-; no! arise. Ido'V.here this worl; has been aecojiiplishcd to 
a icstain e\tent - -tiiainly by mis-don effort. A Sat/ira dietionnry, a grammar 
and re.o.ling bK)';<: hate Ina-n printed by the Madras goternmeiit })ress. In 
Bengal .a .Mundari ven-^ion of one of the llimii reader.^ lias already been made, 
and it ha.s tmw b.vn atr.mged to translate the lower piiniary naiding and 
arithir.etie b:-)k'. into llo nml Mundari. Santali and Tibetan are ali-o recog- 
nis'si :v- nadia of insiniet ion. Money bus Ihs-ii .’dlitted for the trans- 
lation of te\t dw-ihs into Kliond. But .all instnietion above the lower primary 
is given in Hindi, bkavllent worl: bns In'ca ilone in Ass.nn by missionarie.s 
wb.o have reduc-.*d the trib.d dinh ets to the Homan feript and written te.vts - 
for which g.tvenim'nt /ona tinu-i gives reward-. But it is not generally 
.sunicient merely to teach the hilbhtnguage. In the higher cla.ssfs the common 
language of the bis-ality must also be imparted for purpo-'e.- of communication 
ami co:;i5i;crce with the iieighivmring juipuhition. 

Glr. In some province-- a sj>ceial im-jiivting agency c.visl.s alrawn when (/) ,S‘;»rcad lu- 
p'V'dbic from the triln-s tlieiiuehea. In the (‘hiiota Nagpur clivi.siun of lien- ^pre! hi ff 
gal there is a Ho snh iusjiiH tor, and there are Ho, .Munda, Hraon and ifantal o( 7 racic,v, 
inspecting jrtr.dify or assi.-iant sub-in''pe«-tors. These work among schools 
specially intended for the rare to whirli they belong. The tiantnl I’er- 
gunnahs have a .‘vjteci.d insjiecling agency of Sanlals — three sub in.sjicctor.s 
and three * ubarduuUes, 'plie sub-inspector of the J)arjeoling bills i.s n 
Lojmha' -ihe hr.-l of bi.s race to malriculale- In Assam, Kliasis arc utilised 
as in.-!)Pctiug o'.licer.s in the Klui.si bills. .Sometimes the missionaries arc 
made honor.iry insjjcelor.s. 

tlSy. On a very rough computation it may be hazarded that there c.\ist, of General 
the ibree classes named abwe (alxirigiuals in the limited sense, depressed clas- /ijmres. ; 
.-c.s and isolau-d communiti'cs) re.-pectively, .si.vmillions, ■III:, millions and 4^- 
miHioms. Of the lir.sL ela.-s alMuit IbU.OUU (or ‘2 G per cent.) appear to be at 
r-eho'd; the figiire.s snjipliod for the second cla.s.s arc imudlicieiit to permit any 
conclusion to be formed. Of the third no calculation can be made. The 
literates in thc.se cla,s‘--c.s may lie put down as about 20,700, 1,177,700 and 
27-],0Ufj, or 0 4, 2-8 and U-4 per cent. Jn ilic.se circumstances it is no wonder 
that we find the re,solution on the I’unjab report describing the education of 
the lower t‘a.ste.s a.s a field of almo.st virgin soil, and quoting figures for certain 
illiterate classes, among which are criminal tribes numbering over G7,000 
})er.sons with 200 literate.?. 'J'lie problem is one in which the educational 
officer i.s peculiarly jiowerle.ss. The imspcctor, ranging over a large circle, 
can give little lime to inacce.ssiblc or unschooled areas; nor is occasional 
attention of much avail. The personal influence wliich residence among 
tho;sc chi-sscs alone can secure is a nccc.ssary condition to their progress. The 
mi.ssions and the administrative officers to rvhoni backward tracts are entrust- 
ed, who learn the languages and customs of these people, are in a position to 
rvin their confidence and by slow and patient methods to improve their lot. 

The best results arc attained where vve find tliese two classes of pioneers work- 
ing together. Numerically the result may seem absurdly small. When due 
weight is given to the conditions of jungle life, social prejudice, and the 
savage existence from which some of tlicsc tribes are but now emerging, that 
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\\liich has been done appears in a truei perspective At Khonoma, wlicrc 
the political ofliccr was murdered in 1870, there stands a village school on the 
lery site of a blood thirsty stniggle betneen Nagas and Untish troops An 
English school flourishes at Imphal where, in 1891, the Cliief Commissioner 
of Assam and his foIIoiMng were treacherously done to death Some of the 
depressed castes, too, arc now making rapid progress The Paraiyars of 
Madras have now nearly three times the proportion of literates that they had 
ten years ago 
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G50. In the last review IMr, Orange reported that there were fifteen spe- General 
eial schools for defectives in' India situated in five provinces and that description. 
number of pupils did not e.vcccd 400, a figure whicli was disproportionate to 
the numbers of the defective children scattered throughout the continent. 

The present reports show that the schools arc still confined to five provinces. 

The total number of schools, howcvci’, has increased to eighteen. The num- 


ber of pu 


oils in schools in the Madras presidency and in the Punjab is not 


mentioned, but those of the schools in other provinces total 430. Tlie general 
type of school, whether for the blind or for deaf-mutes, is a vernacular school, 
sometimes with the addition of English, and general industrial instruction 
of a suitable natufe. It is also noticeable that in two institutions the pupils 
receive, or are encouraged to receive, training to enable them to assist those 
similarly afllicted. As regards the paucity of schools, the social and educa- 
tional conditions of India arc not yet such as to have made the instruction of 
those who arc by nature unfitted for employment appear obvious as a neces- 
sary duty of the community. The blind, the halt and the maimed are objects 
of natural charity in India; and the majority (though not all) of the institu- 
tions which have been established arc the work of mission bodies from Europe 
or America. 


G51. The schools in Madras presidency arc all at Palamcottah save Schools in 
They have been reduced from five to four by the amalgamation of the m\-s.Qsd 
school for the blind at Pannaivilai with the Palamcottah schools for (?) hoys 
and (?■?) girls. These two schools continue to be managed by the principal of ^ 
the Saraii Tucker College and have made steady progress in strength and 
cfiicicncy. They give a general education with text-books made on Dr. Moon’s 
system, and also contain industrial classes for boys in mat-weaving, chair- 
caning, basket and rope-making. Ex-pupils arc sometimes trained and 
employed as teachers. There is also (???) a school in Madras managed by the 
Christian Association for the education of the South Indian blind, which 
uses the Braille system, {iv) The only deaf-mute school is at Palamcottah 
and draws pupils, not only locally, but also fi’om Calcutta, Orissa and 
Colombo. It is aided by Government and by the boards that send pupils to 
it, provides general and industrial education and is now under a fully train- 
ed teacher from England. 

The Boinhay report shows eight such schools in the presidency with 168 
pupils, against live schools in 1907. They are (?) Miss Millai’d’s School for 
the blind in Bombay, which is doing particularly good work and has an 
industrial department; (?’?’) the Victoria Memorial School for the blind, also 
at Bombay, where tailoring, tape weaving, cane and Ijamboo work are taught 
and special attention is paid to vocal and instrumental music ; (in) the Ame- 
rican Mission anglo-vernacular school for the blind at Sirur ; (i?j) the Zenana 
Mission aided school for the blind at Poona; and {v) a very small aided school 
maintained by the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Prantij. The Braille sys- 
tem of instruction is used. There are also (???) the school for deaf-mutes at 
Bombay, mentioned in Mr. Orange’s review, (rii) an aided school for the same 
at Ahmedabad, and {viii) a new school at Bombay called Professor Date’s 
School for the deaf and dumb. 

Inclusive of the leper asylum at Purulia, Bengal has four schools, with a 
total of 249 pupils. (?) The Kareya Blind School at Calcutta, founded by a 
Bengali Christian, teaches pupils to read by means of Braille type and to 
write by means of holes bored in thick paper; cane work and chair making 
are also taught. It is aided by government and municipal funds. (??) A 
second school for the blind is at Eanchi and is managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; wicker work, niwar weaving and mat making are 
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taught A feu blind girls arc also being instructed at other mission schools 
(ill) The Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School teaches deaf mutes to understand 
uords by lip observation and to conunumcale ideas articulate sounds 
There is a boarding house, there is also a normal class uitli stipends attached 
for training teachers of deaf mutes Go\ernTiient and the municipality 
appear ivhollv to support the school which cost Rs 9 611 in 1911 12 (ir) 
The leper asjium at ruruiia is managed b^ the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission costs Es 4 840 a year and recenes small government and municipal 
grants The number of pupils has fallen but still remains 145 

In the Punjab tlie Railway Technical School at Lahore has a school for 
the blind attached to it where industrial work and reading on the Braille 
s} item are taught 

The aided school for the blind in Burma has thirteen pupils and teaches 
reading by the Braille sjstein as well as cane and basket work Tlie school 
which passed through some Mcissitudes during tlie period has been placed in 
a new nuilding and under a reorganised committee 
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652. Reformatory schools arc established atul niaintaiiicd in accordance Organisation 
with law (Act No. VIII of 1897, by v.'hich the previous Act of 1876 yras and inanage- 
repealed). The law ]icrmils Local Governincnts to e.slablish such institutions lacjit. 

or use as reformatories schools kept b}* persons willing to maintain them in 
conformity with the rules framed in ]>ursuancc of the Act. ^ Youthful offen- 
ders, sentenced to transportation or imprisonment, may subject to rules and 
to the discretion of the court be sent to a reformatory for not less than three 
or more than seven years. 

653. During the past twelve years the organisation of these institutions 
has been materially changed. In 1899. their management was transferred 
from the Jail Department to {he Education Department. (In Madras this 
change had taken place eleven years earlier), 'rhus it was recognised that 
they were “ schools for the educa't ion and reform of I)oys, and not jails for their 
punishment by long periods of incarceration.” Steps have been taken to 
emphasise the educational aspect, kloral and religious instruction is im- 
parted, games arc organised. Dadges and rcAvards arc given for good con- 
duct and work. A monitorial .system has been introduced. Great emphasis 
is laid on the industrial side of instruction with a view to enabling tlie 
boys to pursue some trade when their sentences have expired. And, while 
still under sentence, well-conducted ho.ys arc licensed out as workmen, 
gardencivs, etc. Finnllv, in 1905 and 1900, a system of surveillance was 
devised through agencies other than the police over discharged boys. 

G54-. There arc eight reformatory schools containing 1,510 boys — s&ven Institutions. 
maintained by government and one ])rivalc school. (In general' table III 
only seven will be found, with 1,29-1: pupils. The eighth is classed among 
private institutions.) The annual cost of the government 'schools is 
Rs. 2.49,107, all of which, save a small sum, is borne by provincial funds. 

Instruction in the vernacular and also industrial instruction arc imparted. 

The subjects of industrial education will be noticed in detail in the next 
paragraph. Provinces that have no .school send convicted boj^s to a school 
in a neighbouring province. 

055. The school at Chinglcjmt, hfadras, with 245 boys is an elementary 
combined with an industrial institution. A system of shifts has been intro- 
duced, whereby one set of boys is in cla.'^s v.-hilc another is in the workshops. 

The trades taiight are cai’pentr 3 ', blacksmith’s and metal work, weaving, 
tailoring, band playjng, mason’s work and rattan work. Little difficulty is 
experienced in finding employment for boys when they leave. The Bombay 
presidency has two schools. The government school at Yaravda has 155 
boys. Behaviour is reported to Be good. Of the 38 discharged in the last 
year, 13 had been taught gardening, 1 1 carpentry, five smith’s work, live book- 
binding and compositor’s work, three painting and varnishing and one 
tailoring. The other, the only private institution of this kind under the Act, 
is the David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory School at Bombay. It con- 
tains 216 boys and is said to be doing useful. work. During the quinquennium 
it was removed from an unwholesome to a satisfactory site and provided 
with good buildings to the improvement of the health of the inmates. Bengal 
also had previously two reformatories, one at Alipore and one at Hazaribagh. 

In 1908, they were amalgamated at Hazaribagh. The boys number 461. 

Building additions are said to be required. ' Carpentrj’-, blacksmith’s work, 
rnasqn’s work, farming and dairy keeping, compositor’s 'work, printing, book- 
binding, painting and polishing, cane and bamboo work, shoe-making, weav- 
ing, cooking, washing and band pla>Hng are taught. External examiners 
tested 308 boys in the trade, handicraft and agricultural sections; and 239 
passed. The United Provinces school is in the fort of Chunar. The number 
of boys at the end of the period was 161. Yarious difficulties have been 
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encountered and overcome The malaria which devastated the province 
aflccted the health of the refonnato’'y, special measures were taKen and 
reports ha\e since been satisfactory Ihero ha^e been attempts at escape 
instigated by a few incorngibles and facilitated by the nature of the fort, 
the teachers and trade masters are now more ©intinuously with the boys 
and tlu- introduction of games and other interests is calculated to minimise 
the desire to escape Ihc system of licensing out boys stiU under sentence 
iiad not proNcd successful and remedies have been suggested by a committee 
On tile other hand the last report on the institution is satisfactory Sp^Lial 
pains are bestowed on imparting a good vernacular education which (it is 
interesting to learn) has enaWea some to enter training classes and qualify 
as elementary teachers On the industrial side carpentry blacksmiths 
work tailoring weaving stone cutting leather work cane work potteiy, 
masons work and gardening are taught and the school won certificates of 
merit and medals at the Allahabaa industrial exhibition of 1911 The 
Punjab school is at Delhi The number of boys has increased from G2 to 
138 apparently bj reason of the relaxation of the rules regarding the admis 
sjon and detention of jonthful oHenders The industries taught are car 
pentr^ tailoring weaving shoe making gardening cane and bamboo work 
and blacksmiths work The amount of time devoted to trades increases as 
bojs near the end of their detention Moral and religious instruction is 
gnen and the bojs have drill gjmnastics and games In the reformatory at 
Jubbulpore in tlie Central Provinces the numbers have fallen from 74 to 62 
Instruction is given m carpentry blacksmiths work tailoring weaving 
gardening and printing 

Results 650 The result of increased care in the management of these schools is to 

be seen in various wajs The reports generally speak of improved disci 
phne and tone Of tlie Chingleput school especially we read that great 
attention is given to moral and pbjsical training and the school is more 
successful in leaving a definite impress on the boys who pass through it than 
mam of much higher pretensions The excellence of its tone is indicated 
by the fact that the whole school was taken in 1011 into camp for a 
Christmas trip to the Seven Pagodas His Excellency the Governor visited 
the camp and r«?corded his appreciation of what he saw The experiment 
one not altogether unattended with risk was completely successful The 
most convincing test liowcver of the efUcacy of these institutions is con 
tamed in the records of the after careers of pupils So important is this 
subject that a statement is given below 

Carters of pupils Its harpel from re/ormatory schools m Mta sn lie jire years (8 to 
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The most satis fa ctoiy feature is the increased success of the measures of 
surveillance. In the previous quinquennium nearly 25 per cent, of the ex- 
pupils -were untraccd. In the period under review the proportion has been 
reduced to lG-7 per cent. 'I’lio numbers of employed and unemployed, how- 
ever, indicate no marked variation and (unless the effect is to be ascribed to 
increased vigilance) the large increase in the number re-convicted would 
appear to bo unsatisfacloiy. The great majority of those re-convicted arc 
from the Ilazaribagh reformatory, and beyond the fact that its numbers are 
large no special reason is adduced to account for this. 
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657. Private institutions are tliosc which have not accepted dejiartniental General 
or university standards and do not submit to any public test. Their number remarls. 
has declined during the quinquennium from 41,102 to 39,893, whilo their 
pupils have slightly increased from 644,152 to 651,996. The figures cannot 

l)e regarded as" fully reliable, because tlio irtanagers arc under no obligation 
to send in returns. The elassifiealion is uncertain. ]Many of the institutions 
cannot be looked upon as of a permanent character. They form a stock, con- 
stantly replenished but even more rapidly diminished by absorption into 
other "classes of schools. Not only arc new ones frequently opening and 
others closing, hut there is a continual movement into the pale of recognition — 
the private scliool adopts the departmental curriculum or something approach- 
ing to it, the insjiceting agency visit it and it gradually jiasscs into the ranks 
of jirimary or s]iecial schools. Moreover, cspcciallj' when, as is sometimes the 
ease with loh, private institutions receive government aid, the boundary 
becomes indistinct between those that do and those that do not conform to the 
definition. Several of the reports indicate this process. And a most signifi- 
cant fact is the enormous increase which has taken place in the number of 
.special institutions cla.s.sed as ‘ other schools.’ This has grown in five years 
from 1,716 to 5.298, and the pujiils have increased from 44,226 to 145,746. 

658. Of the classes into which these schools arc divided the first is Advanced 
called advanced institutions— tho.se, namely, that teach Arabic and 'Persinn, inslihUions. 
Sanskrit or some other classical language. Ilorc the numbers, both of schools 

and scholars, have decreased, though the falling off in pupils (from 60,792 to 
55,200) is less marked than in institutions (from 3,087 to 2,634), and that in 
Arabic and Persian scholars more marked than in the case of those learning 
Sanskrit. The reasons are that the former type of school more readily lends 
itself to absorption into other classes of institutions, that the tendency among 
Muhammadans (as remarked bv !Mr. Prothcro) is no longer to stand apart, 
but to use, to a greater extent than formerty, the schools established for the 
general community, and that the use of Persian is less common than it was. 

The organisation and curricula of these institutions are roughly those 
described in tbe chapter ujion oriental studies, where other information, too, 
bearing on the present subject will be found. 

659. In point of numbers of Arabic and Persian schools the United Pro- Arabic 
vinces take the lead (IBengal has an almost equal number of institutions, but and Persian 
not much more than half the pupils) and, as regards the repute and erudition schools. 

of teachers, stand far ahead. It is there that the famous school of Deoband 
is situated (whose' pupils have risen in the five years from 267 to 600) ; also the 
Imam-ul-Madaris, tbe Syed-ul-Madaris, the Nur-ul-Madaris and the Islamia 
school at Amroha. In the Benares, Agra and Meerut divisions the number 
of schools has increased. But schools of Persian are steadily disappearing — 
a fact which Mr. de la Posse deplores. “ From this class of school came, and 
still come, but in decreasing numbers, the ‘ language teachers ’ of boards’ 
vernacular schools; <and though the methods of instruction they employ are 
often ‘ a stumbling block ’ to young and up-to-date inspecting officers, such 
men know their subject well as a rule and can teach it in their own fashion 
with success. In these maktahs Urdu is taught as well as Persian, but very 
rarely any arithmetic. In such as I have visited I have alwa 3 's found the, 
penmanship to be wonderfully neat and good, and the knowledge of Persian 
possessed by the scholars, poor though it might in some aspects be, has given 
them a mastery over Urdu whicli is not frequently met with in a board school. 

But the taste or the demand for a knowledge of Persian has declined in the 
countryside, and schools which once flourished have closed their doors or 
degenerated into aided vernacular schools of a much inferior type.” The 
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Dumbcrs m Bengal ire on the decline partly because madrassas and maJ tabs 
are adopting departmental standards and are passing into the category of 
special schools partly (as remarked above) because of the greater readiness of 
Muhammadans to enter the ordinary schools In Lantern Bengal and Assam. 
the fall from the same causes is still more Temarkable but has been far 
greater in the case of schools than of pupils In this case the division in the 
tables of other schools into madrassas and miscellaneous schools throws an 
interesting light on the subject In addition to 125 Arabic or Persian 
teaching private institutions with 4 04d pupils (a fall of 4 1C2 pupils) there 
aio IGl recognised madrassas of uhicii IIJ rcceiie aid the expenditure on 
which Ins grown by ‘>7 per cent and in which the pupils ha\c increased from 
10 431 to 12 023 during the period Sir A Ilournc reports that there is no 
detailed information available regarding such schools in Madras they are 
tomparativclj few here and in Bombay and the Punjab It is natural to find 
that the ^orth 11 est Frontter Province has relatively to its population a 
considerable number of these institutions but they appear to be ill attended 
and the report gives no special information alxnit them Burma and the 
Central Provinces where the Muhammadan population is sparse have no 
such schools 

(6) Sansl.ril 6G0 As regards Sanskrit-tcachmg schools again Bengal and the United 

s(j ools Provinces are still conspicuous as ancient scats oi learning The former has 

392 schools with 3 911 pupils the latter 386 schools with 7 840 pupils Ben 
gal with the famous institutions of Nanadw ip and elsewhere has its figures 
obscured by the fact that under the organising influence of the Sanskrit title 
examinations («ee paragraph 503) the number of tols whicli conhrm to de 
partmeatal standards has increased and that many of these institutions are 
now classed as special schools The decline of private schools in the past five 
years has been remarkable — doubtless on tlu» account Kegarding the 
United Provinces Mr de la Tossesays Sanskrit ■puthshalas of the indigen 
ous type — not those of which the Sanskrit College Benares takes cognisance 
— arc generally speaking rather poorly attended Thej are to be found 
where the number of the Brahman population is sulRcient to create a demand 
for the learning of a little Sanskrit and Hindu astrologj The pupils seem 
to spend most of their time in casting horoscopes or divining auspicious dajs 
and times for commencing occupations The schools raav lie classed as pro 
fessional for the scholars are destined to earn their livelihood by presiding 
at or helping in the performance of those religious ceremonies which make 
up so large a part of the life of the orthodox Hindu villager In some a ~ 
little Hindi is taught and also writing but not much attention is paid to this 
side of the work and it cannot be said of them as of the Persian mahtabs 
that the knowledge acquired of the classical laimuage makes the scholars pro 
ficient in the allied vernacular Madras afmrds a new instance of the 
attempt to organise and improve such schooh The presidency appeared to 
“ be behindhand m the matter of Sanskrit education A committee was 
formed during the quinquennium Of the 270 Sanskrit schools found to be 
xn existence it was proposed that 75 should be recognised and placed under 
inspection eight being classed as colleges 36 as advanced schools and 31 as 
elementary schools Courses of study were laid down in which history 
geography arithmetic and vernacular language were added to the study of 
Sanskrit It is proposed to give aid to all save three of the colleges and 
scholarships to those who read in the colleges and advanced schools Eastern 
Bengal and 4.ssam has onlj 35 schools with 231 pupils In Bombaj and the 
Punjab the numbers are small The Central and the h orth V est Frontier 
Provinces each boast three schools Burma has none 
Schools for 661 All the ten schools teaching other classical languages are in the 

other classical Bombay presidency and are for instruction in Zend and Magadhi 
languages 

Elementary 662 In the next class fall elementary schools sub divided as those teach 

institutions ing a vernacular and those teaching the Koran The former have increased in 
number from 25 108 to 26 757 and their pupils from 351 043 to 367 034 The 
latter have decreased from 10 504 to 8 288 and their pupils from 189406 to 
168 406 Again the tendency is noticed of Muhammadans to leave special 
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schools and frequent the primarj'- institutions, and of the schools themselves 
-to transform themselves into those of (more or less) the ordinary type. 

663. Burma is the province where vernacular-teaching schools are of (a) vernacular 
pre-eminent importance. They number 16,409, and their pupils 168,154. feac/wngr 
Even these figures must, as is cogently pointed out by Mr. Covernton, be in- schools. 
adequate — a fact which he attributes to an insufficient inspectorate. These 

are the monastic schools or fongyi Jcyaungs, which still spread a net-work of 
indigenous education over the- country. Next comes Madras with 3,083 
schools and 67,080 pupils. The United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal have 
a fair number of such schools. The average number of pupils is remarkably 
high in Bombay — probably another sign of the strong tendency towards edu- 
cation-in that province. Of those in the United Provinces the director says, 

“ Some confine themselves to teaching reading, others add also a little mental 
arithmetic, and a few teach writing as well. Thej'- are of an ephemeral and 
migratory nature, dependent on the capacity of the teacher to collect sufficient 
scholars to enable him to make a living by fees. In Oudh kaithi is sometimes 
taught in place of the devanagri character. The more stable schools of this 
class are aided by the boards. They are_almost invariably ‘ venture schools,' 
and if there is a manager he exists as a nominis umbra to satisfy the require- 
ments of the grant-in-aid rules. He neither contributes towards the mainten- 
ance of the teacher nor does he concern himself with the affairs of the school. 

If he is sufficiently good-natured or if he has any children reading in the 
school, he may perhaps lend his chawpal as the place of meeting.” In the 
Punjab there are 783 such schools; the figures collected by patwaris are 
'admittedly unreliable. The number in -Eastern Bengal and Assa7n is negli- 
gible, but has largely increased in the quinquennium, pupils having more than 
doubled. The Borth-West Frontier Province has only 41, and the Central 

Provinces none. 

/ 

664. Koran schools are numerous in all provinces save Bengal, Burma and (&) Koran • 
the Central Provinces. The description given by Mr. de la Fosse may he, schools. 
taken as typical of these institutions. They “ are usually attached to mos- 
ques and are to be, found where Muhammadans congregate or form a not in- 
considerable proportion of the surrounding population. The yesh imam, 

the prayer leader, is almost always the school teacher as well. The scholars 
commence by studying the Arabic alphabet and as soon as they can read they 
are made to recite suras, or chapters of the Koran. Neither writing nor 
arithmetic is taught. So far as my experience goes instruction is usually 
confined to reading and memorising, but sometimes an attempt is also made 
to explain the meaning of what is read. This, however, is rare. The schools 
are purely theological and they could not be made to serve the purpose of 
secular education." Eastern Bengal and Assam has 1,505 schools with 
29,114 pupils, which represents a fall of nearly 50 per cent, and 41 per cent, 
respectively— -due, the report says, to the efforts made by the department to 
bring the schools under inspection and add some elements of practical utility 
to the course; this leads to change in classification. 

665. Before leaving the elementary institutions, which form far the Yalue of 
largest class of private schools, it is necessary to quote some opinions as ho 

their value. The tendency, as has been repeated throughout this chapter, is institutions. 
for the indigenous school to accept departmental standards. Inducements, 
says Sir A. Bourne, have been held out to them to seek recognition, and local 
boards and missionary societies have taken them under their management. 

The ?nulld~schools of Sind and the maktabs of the Ben gals have been aided 
and organised. In Burma, “ persistent efforts have been made to conciliate 
the yongyi and to utilise the kyaung as a common instrument of vernacular 
education.’- There is, however, a school of opinion which would maintain 
these places as the fiece de resistance of elementary learning, as an economi- 
cal agency for breaking down illiteracy, as admitting of religious instruction 
and as appealing strongly to the oriental mind. Much as one may mourn the 
passing of a medimval and picturesque institution, expert opinion warns 
against a doctrine which, if pressed, would prove obscurantist. “ As has 
been repeatedly pointed out,” writes the director of Burma, “ the usual teach- 
ing in private monastic schools comprises a set of ‘ 3 R’s ’ peculiar to Burma, 
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vt^ Reading Writing and Religion It docs not ordinarily inclndo arith 
metic— or any other subject than those stated The system does not contem 
plate the education of girls for i^hom separate provision a\ill be necessary 
Nor docs It provide for the instruction or training of the monks as teachers 
Lastly the traditions if not the rules of the more orthodox militate against 
the T^rastianism implied in any acceptance of state supervision and inter 
fcrenco The director of the United I*rovinces also sajs it is indisputable 
that the course of instruction however evccllent in some instances and in 
some directions jet regarded as a whole is too narrow for a system of popular 
echication and the indigenous school docs not conform to the definition of 
what an clemcntarj school sliould be Sir A Bourne repeats his opinion that 
although one may regret for some reasons the disappearance of the pial 
schools (these arc private schools in Madras) as such there is little reason to 
douht that they arc for the most part improved by conforming to departmental 
standards now tjiat so much freedom is accoraed to them in regard to the 
work the} undertake Quite apart from any question of elTicicnCT the ex 
isting number of such schools is too small the possibility of their substitution 
for recognised institutions loo problematical to permit of any such scheme 
Onlj 0 6 per cent of tlic total of pupils under instruction are reading in 
private schools (sec supplemental table no 231) In some provinces the indi 

S enous sjstem has never obtained to any large degree "Where it does so the 
epartments utilise it and so far as possible without spoiling its essential 
features adapt it to modern needs An attempt to resuscitate it would not 
merely be retrograde it would probably be highlj unpopular and might end in 
the closing down of institutions which are now appreciated 
Other COG The third class is that of other schools not conforming to depart 

inshtuhons mental standards — not to be confused with the other schools which form 
a subdivision under special school education These are a heterogeneous lot 
In Bengal they are distinguished from elementary schools by teaching a some 
what more ambitious curriculum and in some cases including the study of 
English or of an oriental classic in the same province primary schools which 
conform to departmental standards but have less than ten pupils also fall 
under this class so do the Mahakali fathshalas and the schools, under the 
Bengal National Council of Education An attempt may be made to sub 
divide these institutions as (t) those which desire to adopt a curriculum or a 
mode of school hfc different from those pursued in the ordinarv schools and 
generally with a tendency towards the old ideals of Indian education (zi) 
indigenous trade schools (ttt) schools (generallj English teaching) which 
desire to stand apart from inspection and control 
(a) schools 667 To the first class belong the Mahakah jtathshalas in Bengal Here 

untZi dzsltnctzvc girls are instructed in a special curriculum largely composed of Sanskrit 
curneula Another instance is the gurukul at Hardwar It is described as the notable 
educational stronghold of the Arya Samaj Here also Sanskrit is a staple 
subject of study The underlying principle of this institution is the seclu 
Sion of the pupils for a number of years from the world though utilitarian 
instruction is prescribed A new branch of this school has recently opened 
near Multan in the Punjab 

(fe) trade 668 Many private schools are more or less of a vocational character 

schools since the advanced institiitjons produce teachers purohits (family priests) 

preachers and baids (doctors) Among other schools an interesting speci 
men is the mahajant school These are widely scattered throughout the 
United Provinces and are reported to show a large increase in the Rawal 
pindi division of the Punjab Their first purpose is to teach paharas and 
gurs t e multiplication and fractional tables and rules for rapid mental 
calculations Some go no further but the better ones add reading and 
writing in the makajam character for the purpose of keeping bahikhaias 
account books in the native system of book keeping and for simple business 
letter writing The scholars find employment subsequently as gumashtas or 
mumb’t that is as accountants in shops Such schools are indispensable in 
Indian rural economy and would continue to evist whether aided bj the state 
or not But they are not schools for general education being merely trade 
schools for the benefit of a particular class No excuse is needed for quot 
ing at length a further description from Mr de la Fosse s report of two 
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Arja scliool it Patti and so on in defiance of actual local needs As they 
are almost ah\ajs badly housed and badly staffed and licgiiilc boys from local 
board schools tliioUj»h prospects of rapid promotion the private generositj 
that supports them might InNC been better directed to improving the existing 
board school tlian to injuring its pupils Such schools establish their numen 
cal position b} disregarding inter scliool rales %vhich the\ then observe in 
ordti to claim recognition and they arc said to affect the discipline of board 
school pupils who resort to (hem when they tire of their present teachers 
There are some unrecognised anglo vernacular schools in Rangoon — thre" 
maintained lij Muhammadans two by Chinese there is also the Thcosophical 
Society s school Mr Covernton repeats liis previous note of warning about 
the dangers and difnculties imolvwl in the existence and multiplication of 
unregistered or even unknown anglo vernacular institutions but states that 
with the present inadequate staff of the department no great expansion of 
w ork among private schools is possible 

G70 Schools of the unrecognised type have sometimes been used for the 
spread of unwholesome political doctrines among the pupils The Samartha 
Vidvalaya at Talcgaon near Poona was tlcchred in 1910 to bo an unlawful 
association under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1008 In 
Bennal and ra^ern Bengal and 1 «sam a number of institutions called nation 
al schools sprang up in 1905 03 Some of them were established for the recep 
tion of pupils expelled from recognised schools for outbreaks and demonstra 
tions connected with the anti partition agitation or in consequence of other 
action taken against diso>derlv institutions or by teachers dismissed for 
misconduct \ certain number obtained recognition and aid from the Ben 
gal National Council of Fducalion a body which included the names of well 
known pul he men in Calcutta and elsewhere There seem to have Wen aWiit 
eleven such scl ools in Bengal and forty m fastern Bengal and issam The 
curncuhim of the larger schools was outwardly not unlike that pursued in 
ordinary high schools Some kind of technical instruction was often added 
The 1 istory of several of these schools was marked by grave disorders In 
two of them (both of which appear to have ^en aidet5 by the Council) some 
of the teachers and boys were sentenced to imprisonment or fine for assault or 
obstructing government servants m the discharge of their duties The 
National College and a certain number of th^e schools still appear to survive, 
but their political activities are not now prominent 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EDUOATIOISr IN SPECIAL AREAS. 


671. It has been said that the figures dealt with in the present report ex- 
clude native states and agency tracts, save (generally speaking) those which 
are in relation with local Governments. The agency tracts (that is, small 
isolated portions of British territory administered by political officers) add 
little to the figures (with one exception): But it is necessary to add a few 
words about educational arrangements in Ajmer-Merwara, British Balu- 
chistan, Hyderabad, and the Andamans. 

672. Ajmer-Meriuara, as well as the Mayo College described in the chap-^ye«cy tracts, 
ter on the education of chiefs, has a small arts college affiliated to the Univer- etc. 

sity of Allahabad up to the B.A. The total number of institutions is 222; 
pupils have increased during the quinquennium from 9,230 to 11,134, and 
expenditure from just over one lakh to Rs. 1,71,227. In Baluchistan there 
are a high school (the Sandeman High Sehool) and a European school. The 
total number of schools is 157 with 4,120 pupils and a direct expenditure of 
Rs. 74,684. A small training class has been opened with some success. 

, Education is controlled by the director of public instruction in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The civil and military station of Banga- 
lore has already been mentioned as an important centre for the edu- 
cation of the domiciled community. Schools for Indians are also numerous, 
and some 9,000 out of a population of 100,000 are at school. With 
the aid of imperial grants, there is at present a good deal of activity in 
building municipal schools ; and a class for the training of teachers is being 
organised. The residency bazaars and cantonments of Hyderabad contain 
thirteen secondary schools for Indians, of which the most important is the 
Mahbub College at Secunderabad. This is exclusive of schbols for Europeans, 

There are also 17 public and 62 private primary schools. Out of a popula- 
tion of over 130,000 nearly 6,000 children appear to be attending school, of 
whom nearly half are not in recognised schools. Inspection is performed by 
His Highness the Nizam’s director of public instruction and his staff. The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands have five schools, including an anglo-verna- 
cular school. They are attended by 152 boys of free parents and 36 of 
convict parents. 

In 1912, the Government of India gave grants amounting to Rs. 2,07,500 
capital and Rs. 1,000 recurring for the improvement of education in agency 
tracts, with a promise in future years of Rs. 47,000 recurring. 

673. Education in native states which are in direct relation with the Orga 7 iisat{o 7 i 
Government of India does not fall within the scope of this report. Tho.se m 7 iative 
states manage their own educational affairs and maintain their own staff. The States. 
figures for most of the states which are in relation with Local Governments 

are included in the reports. Such are the states of Kathiawar and the 
feudatory and tributary states of Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces. (Figures for all the Orissa states are not available.) In Kathia- 
war states of the first and second class exercise independent control over 
their educational departments while the schools of minor states are managed 
by the agency educational officer who reports to the Agent to the Governor 
of Bombay. In Orissa there are advisory educational officers under the 
Government of Bengal and inspecting officers under and paid by the states 
concerned. 
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OHAn^ER XXII. 

TEXT-BOOKS, LTBRARTES ANB PUBLICATIONS. 


674. There are a few miscellaneous matters to which allusion has been Scofc of 
made in the course of this review, but whose fuller treatment it was comcni- the chapter. 
ent to keep for a special chapter. They comprise the subject of text-books, of 
libraries and other necessary adjuncts to an educational system. The subject 

which might naturally figure here — that of conferences — has been omitted in 
this place, since it has received sufficient treatment early in the rep.ort. 

7. — Tca'i-hooks. 

675. Save in colleges and classes of high schools working for the matri- Prescription 
dilation, the bext-hooks or a choice of books are jirescribcd by government or of texl-hools. 
the department. Ordinarily a list of recognised text-books is maintained in 

each province and is brought up to date from year to year. Either special 
books are annually selected for different standards out of this list, or schools 
are left to make their own selections. The practice varies. For purposes of 
scholarship examinations some uniformity is required. But it is not essen- 
tial that the same book should be prescribed in every division of a province. 

In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam prescrijition by divisions has been 
usual in the case of -vernacular schools. In Bengal each inspector is now 
permitted as an experimental measure to prescribe books for middle and 
primary scholarship examinations. 

In clioosing text-books for the prescribed list, and also in compiling suit- 
able lists of ])i‘ize and library books, the local Governments seek the aid of 
text-books committees. In the Punjab the committee also produces books. 

Elsewhere, when the necessity of producing books arises, government ordi- 
narily constitutes special committees. 

, 676. Each of the larger provinces possesses one or more of these text-book Text-hooh 
committees. They consist of representatives of different interests. Thus, committees. 
Bengal has three committees — one at Calcutta which considers books written 
in English and Bengali, one at Patna for books in Hindi, and one at Cuttack 
for books in Uriya. In the Central Provinces the number has been reduced 
to one, the separate committee for Berar and the sub-committees in three of 
the other divisions having been abolished. The work of examination of - 
books which some of those committees have to discharge is sometimes very 
onerous. The modus operandi is generally through circulation of books for 
opinion. In the Bomhay report a complaint of the vice-princiiial of the 
Poona Training College is quoted to the effect that the work proceeds very 
slowly, owing “ partly to the leisurely manner in which the members of the 
book committee do the opinion work, and partly to the fact that only one copy 
of a book is available for circulation among the members.” In Madras the 
committee is divided into sub-committees; and in 1909 the number of 
members was raised to facilitate this division. The Punjab committee (a 
particularly active body) has eight sub-committees and also holds forty fo 
fifty meetings annually. In Eastern Bengal and Assam a Central Text-Book 
Committee was constituted in 1907. Sub-committees were retained for the 
Assam Valley, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills. To facilitate 
the despatch of business, the central committee has itself been divided into 
sub-committees for the examination of different classes of works. 

677. Of text-books for use in coll eges_ and English secondary schools it is Higher text- 
unnccessary to speak. Here works of universal acceptance are adopted, and hooks. 
suitable editions are produced by private firms in sufficient numbers. The 
universities, the text-book committees and local Governments discriminate 
and prescribe. But, save in rare cases, it is unnecessary for these author- 
ities to produce books for this purpose. As one of the exceptions, it may be 
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mentioned that the Calcutta University has produced and prescribed its 
oiMi Sanskrit grammar 

678 With vernacular books and English or anglo-icrnacular texts for 
loiver classes the case is different Not only must the current languages bo 
used but the treatment must be such as wiH appeal to Indian children Sir 
George Roos Kcppcl Chief Commissioner of the North West Trontier Pro 
Vince complains of the unsuitability of Englisli texts and says that he has in 
many cases had to listen patiently to recitations which appeared to him to be 
absolutely unintelligible nonsense although they were correct according to the 
book Morcoaer owing to th^ir antiquity the textbooks contain a good 
deal of incorrect information for example a lesson on gold read m the 
fourth primary class dwells at a great length on Californian gold mentions 
Australian gold as of recent disco\ery and omits all mention of South Africa 
Most English readers in use are not suitable for Indian schools and this is 
espcciallj the case with regard to the poetry they contain Neither lullabies 
to infants nor poems on English flowers are attractive subjects for recitation 
by Pathan boys of 10 years of ago yet owing to their presence in the official 
text books and to their easiness they are frequently selected by the teachers 
for this purpose For obtaining suitable simple books in English and 
vernacular two methods are generally pursued In the more advanced pro 
iinccs the production is sometimes leit to private firms In the less advanced 
(and in certain subjects m almost all provinces) books are specially written 
to order and the production is given to special Arms A mixture of the two 
is the prescription of certain dcrmito lines or model books along which authors 
and publishers work in competition In any of these cases the books 
are examined by a committee and prescribed by government The sys 
tern of production by government or rather the granting of a monopoly 
to one or more firms for different kinds of publications is apt to be 
unpopular with other firms But the monopoly system has undoubted 
advantages from the point of view of the pupil and the pupils parents 
— ^who after all are the people chiefly concerned Under this system 
where the 'sale of a very laige issue is assured to the firm the work can be 
thrown on the market far more cheaply than if the production were divided 
among competitors each of whom might secure a certain custom among the 
schools but none to the extent which permits efficiency to be combined with 
low rates Ti hen the work is given to European firms complaints are more 
(ustifiabfe But Indian f rms are largely used and when this is not so it 
18 generally because tenders have been openly invited and those submitted by 
European firms are more favourable In these cases consideration of the 
customer s interests must weigh and such firms ordinarily produce their 
editions in India by Indian labour and (sometimes as a condition of the 
bargain) on Indian paper Indian printing and publi'^hing firms however 
are fast improving and efforts are made to utilise them wherever possible 
The production of illustrations still sometimes presents a difficulty 

6‘'9 The diffculties of the problem are increased by various causes The 
production of cheap ®chool literature is becoming a favourite occupation 
It is encouraged by the chance of a lucrative return should a single woik out 
of many be adopted for general use The number of books produced and 
examined by the text book omimittees la rapidly growing and throws an 
increasing strain upon those bodies In 1902 the United Provinces com 
mittee had only 191 books to examine in 1011 it was called on to criticise 
741 works In Eastern Bengal and Assam the central committee alone 
examined 1 742 works dnnng the quinquennium the Punjab committee 
examined 2 258 It is difficult to discourage and as Mr de la Fosse says 
the importunity of authors who have sometimes very remarkable ideas of 
the literature required for school boys and the competition of publishers to 
get their wares approved have combined to render membership of the com 
mittee no sinecure The woric of critically reviewing and selecting the best 
IS difficult responsible and delicate But the trouble is intensified in the case 
of vernacular books by other considerations These books will be largely 
used by very small children and few authors are acquainted with the condi 
tions which this fact imposes Again however carefully the author is 
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selected, his language can hardly escape severe criticism. This is due to the 
absence of a universally accepted literary standard. An instance in point is 
the fate of the' Hindi and Urdu text-books produced in the United Provinces, 
of which something will be 'said presently. But instances also abound else- 
where; and it may safely be said that, whether a committee rejects or whether 
it adopts, the result will be a chorus of dissatisfaction. Government fre- 
quently attempts the writing of vernacular books by selected authore and com- 
mittees. Some description is necessary of the production of these works and 
of manuals and other books not ordinarily obtainable in a'satis factory form hj? 
other means. — _ - 

680. The provinces in which text-books have been mainly left to private 
enterprise are Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. But even here there are exceptions. In Bengal it was found 
necessary to modify the existing system. Private authors and firms had 
hitherto prepared books in accordance with the vernacular scheme of 1901 
(see paragraph 285). These were found so unsatisfactory that it was con- 
sidered better for the department to undertake the direct preparation of the 
text-books intended to be read under the revised syllabuses. Accordingly in 
19 08-09, -the same committee which had framed the new curriculum selected 
authors to preparp readers and arithmetic books for the lower vernacular 
classes. Schools, however, were not limited to the books so produced; for 
these were intended to serve as models for private authors. Two teachers’ 
manuals — ^the junior and the senior — ^were also compiled by selected authors 
and edited by an inspector of schools. Government also chose authors for the 
preparation of a science reader on natural phenomena and volumes on animal 
and plant life for the higher vernacular standards. These, too, were to serve 
both as texts and as models. These productions were completed and all save 
one had been brought out in Bengali, Hindi, Uriya and Urdu before the end 
of the quinquennium. The lower standard texts are now to be translated or 
adopted in Nepali, Tibetan, and the aboriginal languages of Santali, Mun- 
dari, Oraon and Keri. A special teachers’ manual for maktahs was also pub- 
lished. Headers for Muhammadan girls are also under revision by a special 
Muhammadan committee. The production of readers for higher standards is 
still left entirely to private enterprise. The lack of suitable texts on geography 
for these standards is however still regarded as a defect. In the United Pro- 
vinces, a committee was appointed which after five years’ labour produced in 
1907 parallel readers for use in Hindi and Urdu-teaching schools. The series 
was at once assailed with a storm of criticism, which fell especially on the 
simplicity both of language and of subject matter. A joint committee, formed 
to consider these matters, found that, while many of the criticisms were base- 
less, the books were not altogether suitable as a preparation for further 
literary study. The question of revision, however, was dropped in view of 
the general reconsideration which the primary curriculum has recently under- 
gone; and the preparation of a new series has been entrusted to the Rural 
Education Committee. The director is not optimistic as to the possibility of 
devising a common language which will not seem to favour one or other of 
the rival vernaculars, but he hopes improvement from the fact that the lessons 
are not to be translations of English originals, but composed in the first place 
in the language in which they are to be produced. The report also speaks 
with dissatisfaction of the readers for vernacular middle classes and attri- 
butes to their lack oi literary merit the poor Imowledge of language among 
those who have continued their vernacular studies. In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam considerable encouragement was given to local authors through the 
adoption by the department of works locally produced. The book trade in 
Dacca increased enormously. At the same time, a series of vernacular 
readers produced under the supervision of government was partial^ intro- 
duced; the department itself published an elementary book on Bengali 
grammar; and various school manuals and a geography were compiled under 
its orders. A matter of real diflSculty in this province is the preparation of 
text-books Tor hill-tribes (see paragraph 647). Quite recently Mikir readers 
and an arithmetic have been prepared by the missionaries; the Garo text- 
books have been revised; and a geography and a teachers’ manual have been 
written in that lansjuacc. 

C> O 
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C8I As rcgircl*? other provinces the cjilwrate operations of the com 
iiuttcis for the production of tevts in the various languages of liombau have 
been described bj hfr Co^emton and in tlic last revietv In 1007 08 readers 
in the three vcrnicidaw of tlic presidency ucrc issued in 1008 00 appeared 
other \ohmies in M iralhi Gujarati Sindhi and Canaresc lurther non 
readers and rc\ise<l crhtions ncre published in 1009 10 The price of the 
iKwks has been re<l«iccd The Text IJook Committee of the Punjab has alw ays 
engaged in the produttion of books and maps in eases nhere prnate enter 
prise IS not likclj to come fonvaid Its work during tho quinquennium has 
been clmiactcnscd by tno features— a more liberal attitude to authors and 
publishers at the ris^ oi the displacement of the committees own works and 
•v avidcning of actuitj — as the result of a more favourable contract with the 
committees publishers On the one hand while it is considered probable 
that some years must elapse before India will be m a position to compete on 
equal terms with the west in the production of school books in English it is 
Viclicvcd that the policy of the committee will do much to encourage local 
cflort in this direction On the other hand the report states that private 
enterprise in the preparation of vernacular texts is yet to develop 
The number of textbooks publishe<l privately in the vernaculars and 
designed to meet the requirements of the Punjab curricula is still compara 
Uvclv small and onlv a certain proportion of these arc of sutTicient merit to 
justify the committee m recommending their adoption Want of accuracy 
inferiority of printing and binding excessive price and even piracy of the 
rights of other publishers and authors are among the reasons for the reyec 
tion of some of the publications submitted In these circumstances the com 
mittcc has not been able to lessen its own direct responsibilities in the prepara 
tion and publication ot vernacular books The Text Book Revision Com 
rmttee which uas appointed by government in September lOOo for the 
purpose of improving the vernacular text books u«ed in the province was 
dissolved in January 190$ having sat for two years and four months The 
most valuable work accomplished was the preparation of a new senes of 
readers in Urdu and Puniabj for primary schools for bovs and girls and 
courses of reading in \rabic and Sanskrit for the five secondary classes 
Nineteen of the volumes prepared have already been published and have been 
very favourably received In all 40 new books hate been published during the 
quinquennium These include fourteen vernacular readers four courses of 
reading in Hindi and Piinjabi for students under training five Arabic 
readers two geographies two science primers Persian and Arabic grammars 
a Sanskrit reader a text book on tJrdvi composition for primary classes and 
manuals of kindergarten and school management in Hindi and Punjabi 
translations of works alreadv published bv the committee in Urdu Other 
works too numerous to mention were published bv the same committee It 
IS interesting to find among these some vernacular translations of books on 
hygiene Special importance is attached to good illustrations and an 
arrangement has been made for the production of an Urdu edition of the 
Child s World in Pictures A recent departure is the subsidising of the 

Punjab Religious Book for the translation of English standard 

works John Halifax Gentleman has just been published in Urdu The 
committee have a regular contract with a Lahore publishing firm (Messrs 
Gulah Singh Sons) and have recently renewed it on terms favourable to 
themselves receiving an enhanced royalty while the price of most works is 
fixed at a uniform rate of 1 000 pages per rupee The resolution of the 
Local Government remarks the admirable work which this committee is doing 
From 1910 to 1912 a special committee m Burma sat for the purpose of com 
pletely revising the senes of vernacular readers The books prescribed in 
the Central Provinces have been found unsatisfactory and arrangements are 
beino’ made for the provision of improved works 

682 A few years ago the supply of a sufficient number of books was a 
difficultj both in towns and still more in outlying villages The difficulty has 
now largely disappeared The Calcutta School Book Society formed for the 
distribution of school hooks and appliances had received a subvention from 
government since 1821 It was considered that the society was no longer 
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required and that it interfered with private trade. The societj’ was dissolved 
by a resolution of its own members in the last year of the quinquennium. 

More and more, the matter is being left to local and private arrangement ; and 
book-depots, which used to be a common feature for the supply of A^ernacular 
literature, are becoming a thing of the past. In the United Provinces they 
hai^e been completely abolished; and, though difficulties still sometimes arise, 
the market appears to be more accessible and satisfactory. 

683. In recent years considerable attention has been bestowed on the pro- Brmvin'j 
duction of improved-draiving books. The arrangement in Bengal whereby 6ooi:s. 
such books were examined by the Central Text-Book Committee was found 
unsuccessful; and a special committee was constituted to advise on their 
selection and on kindred questions of art. A set of drawing books on a noA^el 
plan was also prepared at Dacca for Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

II. — Libraries, publications, etc. 

68A The subject of libraries has already been treated in various chapters. Libraries. 
Of colleges it may be said that the majority of them are too young to have 
acquired a steady and matured collection of books. Some of the long estab- 
lished colleges of Bengal, such as that at Serampore and Bishop's College (with 
its rare collection of curious manuscripts), are exceptions to the rule. The 
larger government colleges, too, have respectable libraries; and considerable 
pains have recently been bestoived on their improvement. Colleges of these 
Idnds not infrequently possess libraries of anything from 5,000 to 20,000 
volumes. As to schools, their libraries differ greatly in value. The Eastern 
Bengal and Assam report says : — 

" Those attached to Government schools are.^ generally veil supplied vith books. 

Most of the aided and unaided schools, however, have nothing worth the name of a 
library, and some of them have not even the necessary books of reference. Apart from 
the question of funds the value of a school library as an instrument of education has 
not as yet been properly realised in these schools. ‘ Probably,’ obseiwes one in- 
spector, ‘ the teachers are responsible to a great extent for this state of things. They 
can do a good deal in stimulating the desire for private reading among their pupils. 

But it is a matter of regret fhat most of our teachers are not themselves well read, and, 
until there is enthusiasm for good literature among the teachers, it is not likel}* that 
much taste for reading anything else than text-books, or those books suggested for 
reading by the university, will be evident among the pupils of our high schools.’ In 
middle schools the libraries consist of nothing but text-books, and though last year an 
endeavour was made to improve this state of affairs by the circulation of a list of books 
and appliances wliich every such school should possess, the attempt proved a failure 
owing to financial difficulties.” 

685. The subject of public libraries and museums is not treated in the Public 
reports. (Something has been said about collections of manuscripts in chap- libraries and 
ter XII.) Large cities occasionally possess good libraries — such as the Impe- jju/setons. 
rial Library at Calcutta. And there are 39 museums — largely but not tvholly 
archseological. In smaller towns and villages libraries are conspicuous by their 
absence (though in parts of Bengal the larger villages have reading rooms ; and 
the Bombay presidency has 95 registered libraries). This lack of books is one 
of the reasons for the transitory influence exercised by i^ernacular education. 

An interesting experiment is reported from the Central Provinces. “ The 
provision of small libraries of interesting information and tales ivritten in 
simple language seems the first and easiest step to take, and should not prove 
unduly expensive. In the Balaghat district village libraries are maintained 
from local resources. In every idllage school there should be a few books 
interesting and simple, for the use of the villagers, and every effort should be 
made to ensure their use. The combination of a library" with the school 
should prove the first step tow'ards.the prevention of a lapse into illiteracy.” 

Museums are occasional^ used for excursions. Since the close of the quin- 
quennium a scheme has been formulated for putting the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta to organised educational use. Small museums in schools are still 
rare; but a training institution will not infrequently possess one. The 
Madras^ report says that, while thej’- are becoming increasingly common, 
there is little indication of the develojiment on the part of pupils of the liabit 
of making systematic coUecIions for them of natural objects, they generally 
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stop short at prc'icntmg to tho nrascuin any object tliey think curious tliat they 
happen to coino across 'Iho pursuit of hobbies, so common among Lnghsh 
sciiooi 1 ) 0 } s, 13 still rare eten in schools for l^uPopcans ” 

G80 Among educational publications there arc college magazines (already 
inenlioncd), and sometimes ^crnacuIa^ papers arc produced for the special 
consumption of prinnr} and middle schools There arc also educational 
m iga/incs of a superior type for general reading Such (among several) are 
tlic ‘Educational Ilc\iei\ ’ (Madras) “Indian Education’ (Uomba}), the 
‘ Bengal Lducatioiial Journal,” tho ' Punjab Educational Journal ’ and the 
‘ Collegi'in^ 

Tho Bureau of Education in the Goiernmcnt of India has published a 
small SC11C3 of icports, parti} on Indian topics, partly on de\clopments 
studied in other countries under the system described in paragraph 489 
The senes now comprises six \ 0 Iume 3 Ihc subjects treated are rural 
scliools in the Central Provinces, \crnacular reading boohs m the Bombay 
presidency, the educational system of Japan miscellaneous matters pub 
iished as the result of furlough studies, the training of secondarj teachers and 
educational buildings in India 

G6“ Government offers rewards or assistance by way of purchase of 
copies to meritorious authors of vernacular books or works on oriental classics 
Such concessions are necessarily made only in rare and special cases and after 
careful enquiry In the Punjab both Government and the text book com 
mitteo contribute for this purpose and the award is made by the latter Com 
petition IS keen Forty six awards have been made in tho last three jears 


III — Visual instruction 

School piciuret CS8 Increased attention is now paid to the production of good pictures 

arid lanterns for schools Tho problem is not an easy one, sinee the locally made article is 
apt to be crude, and the imported article is expensive and not alwajs suitable 
for Indian consumption The dehverv of an object lesson, sa} on the Indian 
cow, IS not facilitated if the teacher has to illustrate by a daub which might 
equall} well be a buffalo or a bison, or b} an elaborate representation of an 
Alderne} cow in a rich English pasture There is considerable scope for 
striking out a new line hero and the Government of India brought the matter 
to notice in 1911 Lanterns are now used b} teachers and to some extent by 
touring officers In 1907 the Government of India provided sets of slides 
to each major province Some Local Governments have purchased a consi 
derable number of lanterns and slides In the Punj ab a large stock of slides 
IS kept in the Lahore Museum They are in constant circulation — largely to 
schools one of which received fourteen sets in a single jear This is much 
appreciated by schools in the province Recently an itinerant lecturer has 
also toured round tlie principal secondary schools And in Lahore itself, 
a course of lantern lectures, many of which are delivered by specialists, is 
annually arranged for school and college students In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam a lantern was supplied to each inspector in 1908 In succeeding year4 
the number both of lanterns and of slides was gradually increased the latter 
comprising such subjects as astronomy, geograph} and nature study 
Lanterns and slides are lent to large schools that do not possess their own 
In two divisions inspecting officers carried lanterns on tour and delivered 
lectures at schools of all kinds or in central villages 
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